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-BEFORE I begin to consider the social and political aspects and 
effects of degeneration, 1 wish to give once more an exact 
definition of this term. ‘This can best be done in the words 
of the writer who first introduced it into science, Dr B. A. 
Morel. In his Traité des Dégénérescences he says: “We 
must regard degeneration as a morbid variation from an 
original type. This variation . . . includes transmissible 
elements of such a nature that anyone who carries the germ 
of them within himself grows continuously less and less 
capable of fulfilling his tasks in humanity, and that intellectual 
and moral progress, which is already impeded in his own 
person, is threatened also in his posterity.” 

To this I add: “ Not merely moral and intellectual progress, 
but even existence itself.” For unless a vigorous renovation 
and improvement of the organism is induced by means of a 
fortunate admixture of new blood, degeneration increases from 
generation to generation, and very quickly reaches a point 
beyond which the degenerate cannot pass ; because he is either 
genetically incapable or else produces children that are still- 


1 Translated for the Hissert Journat by the Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 
Translation revised by Dr Nordau. 
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born or die in infancy. Woman resists the influences that 
cause degeneration better than the male, but even she cannot 
permanently escape them. ‘The degenerate woman becomes 
less and less able to perform her biological function as child- 
bearer. In such a woman we observe certain well-known 
physiological deficiencies which result in sterility. It stands 
to the credit of Dr Larcher to have shown that difficult births 
caused by one or other of these defects are regular symptoms 
of degeneration in a woman. If the degeneration is sufficiently 
advanced the man cannot beget and the woman cannot bear 
children. The cycle is closed. By a process of elimination 
the race has freed itself from a noxious element. That is the 
cruel but effectual method by which Nature herself remedies 
a morbid disturbance in the evolution of a race that is still fit 
to live, still capable of the strife for existence. This elementary 
fact of experience was obviously overlooked by Lr Robert 
Reid Rentoul, when he proposed the “ Sterilisation of certain 
Mental and Physical Degenerates.” We need not interfere. 
The process accomplishes itself automatically. 

Let us attempt to understand the mechanism of degener- 
ation. When the organic vigour of parents has, through one of 
the causes to be adduced later, been weakened, they engender 
offspring whose morphological elements are, from the outset, of 
an inferior character. ‘The germs themselves, which break away 
from the organisms of the parents to unite in producing a new 
living being, are weak, defective, laden with an insufficient store 
of life-energy. They are not able to develop up to the goal 
which a normally strong and healthy individual of the given 
species can attain and ought to attain. Their evolution comes 
to a standstill at a greater or less distance from the point which it 
should reach, or deviates from the line that leads to its natural 
goal, and pursues a false direction, which is more or less remote 
from the norm of the species and alien to it. I will try, by 
means of an illustration familiar to everybody, to make this 
clear even to readers who are not well versed in biological ways 
of thought. The healthy and efficient organism may be com- 
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pared to a locomotive which is meant to travel, say, along the 

South-Eastern and Chatham Railway from Victoria to Dover, is 

provided with the requisite amount of coal and water, is under 

the charge of a capable driver and a good stoker, runs without 

a hitch and arrives when it is due. ‘The degenerate organism 

and its development might be represented by the same loco- 

motive if it were built of poor metal, had a drunken or 

overworked driver and a lazy and careless stoker, and started 

with insufficient coal and water. Such an engine is exposed to 

various mischances on the journey. Being so badly built, it 

may break an axle or start a leak in the boiler, and be left 

unable to proceed. The incapacity of its driver and stoker may ° 
cause it to leave the metals, or may take it along a wrong 

branch, or bring it on a blind siding, where it will be wrecked | 
on a bulkhead. ‘The most probable thing that can happen is 

that, after using up all its coal and water, it should come to a 

stop through exhaustion, somewhere perhaps between Sitting- 

bourne and Canterbury. One thing is certain: it will not 

reach its destination at Dover. 

As this parable clearly implies, the degenerate individual 
deviates from the racial type either through a check in develop- 
ment or through erratic formation. Arrested development 
results in atavism, where the individual comes to a stop at an 
early point on the road over which the species has travelled, 
and cannot go further. Erratic development leads to 
monstrosities, which do not correspond to any point which 
the species, in its normal development, has ever passed. All 
the anomalies of degeneration can be referred to these two 
formulas — arrested or aberrant development, atavism or 
monstrosity—but as a rule they combine the two. 

The origin of degeneration, as was suggested above, is to 
be sought in the unsatisfactory condition of one or of both 
parents at the time of procreation. Here, again, the multi- 
plicity of the individual cases is merely the various expression 
of one simple, fundamental law. The organism has been 
rendered inefficient either through a morbid change in the 
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chemical character of its cell-plasm and its fluids, or through 
an impoverishment of its vital power. The morbid change 
is in all cases an intoxication, which may be brought about 
by the introduction of poisonous substances such as alcohol, 
morphia, cocaine, and the like, or through the toxins of patho- 
genetic, parasitical micro-organisms like Koch’s tubercular 
bacillus, Laveran’s microzoon of malaria, Schaudinn’s trepo- 
nema, and so forth. Impoverishment sets in when the organism 
has been overworked. Whenever catabolism, the decomposi- 
tion of organic material that goes on during activity, outweighs 
anabolism, the building up of material that goes on during rest, 
the organism is growing insolvent and making progress, gradu- 
ally or swiftly, towards bankruptcy. Excessive fatigue not 
only causes structural changes in tissue, but also brings about 
an accumulation of waste matter, too great or too concentrated 
for the emunctory organs to dispose of adequately. In their 
effect on the organism these waste substances are toxins, and 
it may well be that what we call fatigue and exhaustion is 
ultimately nothing but an intoxication; in that case intoxica- 
tion would be the only source of that deterioration of the 
organism which leads to degeneracy in its offspring. 
Weismann has attempted to deny that the germ of life 
which is transmitted by parents to offspring can share in the 
change sustained by the parental organism. To future 
historians of science it will be a matter for astonishment that 
such an extravagant doctrine can have been conceived by 
a biologist and accepted, for a time, by serious scientists. 
Weismann’s contention cannot have been founded on observa- 
tion. ‘The heritable properties of the germ are not perceptible 
by the senses. Weismann, then, has simply constructed a 
theory out of his own imagination—a theory which is re- 
futed both by common sense and by the rational inter- 
pretation of experience. According to Weismann the germ- 
plasm, uninfluenced by its bearer, is transmitted without 
change by its first engenderer, whosoever he may have been, 
to his posterity ; and throughout the incalculable succession 
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and multiplicity of offspring it is received and passed on in its 
material identity by relay after relay of new individuals. To 
recognise the monstrous absurdity of Weismann’s theory we 
need not even have recourse to the presumption that all organic 
life on the earth has a unitary nature and a common origin ; 
consequently that all animals and plants that have ever lived 
or will live on our planet are derived from a common ancestor, 
perhaps from one or more microscopic one-celled creatures ; 
for however small we may suppose that group of atoms to 
be which could be the bearer of heritable organic character- 
istics, tt is still unthinkable that those one-celled organisms 
from which all life on earth has emanated should have con- 
tained already all the material germs which have since, 
throughout all geologic periods, been transmitted by the 
parental organisms to the fruit, in every several generative 
act, whether we speak of the division of the cell - nucleus 
of a bacillus or the fertilisation of the egg of a diplodocus. 
But we need not, I say, have recourse to that assumption ; 
the theory remains unthinkable even when we do not derive 
all life from one primitive cell or from a few such cells, but 
confine ourselves to humanity, and advance the postulate 
that the life- germ of every single human being that the 
species has produced from its beginning and is yet to bring 
forth before its end—and not only this, but also all the germs 
which did not lead to the emergence of a new life—were 
materially contained in the spermatocysts and ovaries of the 
first human pair or the first group of human pairs. Weis- 
mann’s theory is not a scientific hypothesis, but mysticism of 
the worst kind. If it has been taken seriously, that is the 
consequence of a not infrequent. logical fallacy. Because its 
author is a biologist, it has itself been taken for a biological 
theory. It was not, however, as a biologist but as a dreamer 
and dogmatising visionary that Weismann conceived it, and it 
has no more foundation, and ought to have no more authority, 
than any of the amusing fancies of H. G. Wells in The War of 
the Worlds or in The Time Machine. The theory of Weismann 
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is not confirmed by one single observed fact ; it is contradicted | 
by all. If acquired characteristics were not inherited, evolution f 
would be altogether unintelligible and impossible ; for it cannot 
be understood how one identical germinal substance could 
produce, one after another, the most divergent forms of life: f 
unless, indeed, we should ascribe to it the mysterious property 
of consummating within itself—of its own power and its own 
impulse, independent of its temporary bearer and of any 
external impetus—that evolution whose expression consists in 
the appearance of more and more highly developed organisms 
on the earth. Such an assumption hardly differs from that of 
a new divine act of creation as the origin of every single life. 
It has certainly passed beyond the point at which it could be 
called biological science: it must be called faith. 

Not all acquired characteristics are heritable, it is true. 
Only those are heritable which influence the quality of the 
germ. The accidental loss of a limb, the attainment of any 
bodily or mental skill or practice through exercise, have no 
effect on the germ-plasm, and so are not heritable. On the 
other hand, a state of the nervous system which affects the 
innervation of the germ-glands and their physical and chemical 
function, a dyscrasy of the organic liquids, through which the 
chemical composition of the glands, the nutriment drawn into 
them from the blood, and the germ-cells formed and secreted 
by them, is altered, do influence the germ-plasm to such an ex- 
tent as to make it quite intelligible that it should form new indi- 
viduals who resemble their parents, but are somewhat different. 
or very different, from their more distant ancestors. The pro- 
creative individual does not pass on to his descendants the 
identical material germ-plasm that he received from his ances- 
tors. Every individual forms his own germ-plasm afresh in his 
own germ-glands, out of his own resources, and transmits to 
it the morphological and physiological tendencies that he 
himself has inherited. The individual is nevertheless able to 
modify those tendencies, in accordance with his own character ; 
to give them greater energy, finer co-ordination, or, on the 
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other hand, a feebler tension, a more languid impulsion, a more 
defective co-ordination; and the deterioration of the germ- 
substance can go so far that its tendencies, instead of being 
co-ordinated, fall into anarchy, no longer strive towards any 
organic finality, or are quite extinguished and no more fit 
to exert any formative influence. ‘his is the mechanism of 
degeneration, and this is nothing else than one form of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, which is alone sufficient 
to destroy the theory of Weismann. 


Il. 


The phenomenon of degeneration, whose reality was for 
a certain time contested, is now no longer doubted by any 
man of scientific culture. Moreover, the bodily and psychical 
symptoms by which the state of degeneration is revealed 
are generally known. The only matters of controversy that 


survive are the somewhat ill-defined concept of Professor 
Magnan’s “ dégénéré supérieur,” in which many prefer to see, 
instead of a retarded type, an advanced, evolving, higher type, 
and the significance of some particular bodily formations, 
which are claimed on one side as stigmata of degeneration, 
on the other as normal variations of form. Such, to mention 
only one example, is asymmetry of the face, which, according to 
Lombroso, betokens an arrest of structure, and is therefore of a 
degenerate nature, while Dr Liebreich describes it as a natural 
and necessary result of the situation of the foetus in the womb. 

Every cultivated person knows to-day that the lowest 
grades of degeneration are idiocy and imbecility ; somewhat 
higher stand mental instability, weakness of will or abulia, cases 
of phobia and obsession, eccentricities of character, perversions 
of the most important instincts, and weakness or lack of self- 
control, involving a strong preponderance of instinct over 
reason, and exaggerated emotionalism. The way in which 
these defects and perversions of thought and feeling express 
themselves in esthetic activity, in art, poetry, and taste, shall 
here be passed over, since it has no great importance for the 
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social life of mankind or of a nation, and closely affects only 
comparatively small circles. On the other hand, I wish to 
dwell on those manifestations of degeneration in which the 
state and society have a great practical interest. 

The first phenomenon that forces itself upon our attention 
is the great increase in lunacy in all highly civilised lands. 
The studies and statistics of Dr F. Winslow for England, Dr 
I. H. Kellog for the United States, and Dr Bertillon for 

| France, are so well known that their figures need not be 

| repeated here. If an isolated writer here and there denies 

\ greater frequency of mental derangement and also its 
, connection with degeneration, that is a mere paradox, which 
it would be waste of time to refute. 

The increase in crime is also a fact proved by the official 
statistics of all countries. On this head doubts and objections 
are more admissible. It is maintained that the increase is only 
apparent, that the larger numbers in the statistics result from 
the fact that by means of new laws whole categories of punish- 
able acts have been created which did not exist formerly, and 
that infringements of the law are now more zealously prosecuted 
than in the days when police and justice were less developed. 
That is true with regard to offences against the fiscal, industrial, 
educational, and sanitary laws of every kind. It is false if 
crimes against the person and against. property are alone 
considered, since these were always penal, and were always 
prosecuted with all possible energy. But even this category 
of crimes shows a steady growth in its figures. Other critics 
will not admit that criminals are degenerates, but see in them 
quite normal human beings who, through defects in rearing 
and education, through irreligion, through evil example, 
through a depraved environment, through the temptations of 
their calling or of special conditions, have been led into sin. 
There are certainly many criminals to whom this applies, and 
even Lombroso has never contested it; for alongside the born 
criminal he expressly describes the occasional criminal, whose 
fault is not the result of psychic compulsion but of external 
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circumstances. Still, the great majority of professional criminals 
and of those who commit crimes of passion perpetrate their 
| offences through inability to check their impulses, through 
organic incapacity for regular, steady work, through malice 
| and cruelty, through bluntness of conscience, through the need 
for change, adventure, and peril, through lack of judgment, or 
| simply through stupidity. But the slackening or abolition of 
inhibition, constitutional laziness as a result of weakness of will, 
moral insanity, lack of logic and foresight, are, indubitably, 
psychic stigmata of degeneration. 

Insanity and crime are extreme cases. They certainly do 
great harm to the life of the community through the unpro- 
ductive expenses which they impose upon it, and the sum of 
all the distress and discomfort which they bring to individuals. 
But they have no influence on the fate of the realm, except 
indeed in the exceptional case, which hardly occurs nowadays, 
of a despot whose Cesar-madness brings catastrophes upon 
his people. They are exactly defined and easy to recognise, 
macroscopic, so to speak; they are therefore continually con- 
trolled, and the defence of the community against them is 
no insoluble problem. But besides those extreme forms of 
degeneration there are milder forms, more or less inconspicuous, 
not to be diagnosed at a first glance, cases that might be called 
microscopic ; and these are the most dangerous for the com- 
munity, because their destructive influence only gradually 
makes itself felt ; we are not on our guard against it, indeed in 
many cases we do not recognise it as the real cause of the evils it 
conjures up, evils whose serious importance no one can doubt. 

A mattoid or half-fool, who is full of organic feelings of 
dislike, generalises his subjective state into a system of 
pessimism, of ‘“ Weltschmerz,” weariness of life. Another, 
in whom a loveless egoism dominates all thought and feeling, 
so that the whole exterior world seems to him hostile, organises 
his anti-social instincts into a theory of anarchism. A third, 
who suffers from moral insensibility, so that no bond of 
sympathy links him with his fellow-man or with any living 
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thing, and is obsessed by vanity amounting to megalomania, 
preaches a doctrine of the superman, who is to know no con- 
sideration and no compassion, be bound by no moral principle, 
but “live his own life” without regard for others. When 
these half-fools, as often happens, speak an excited language— 
when their imagination, unbridled by logic or understanding, 
supplies them with odd, startling fancies and surprising associa- 
tions and images—their writings make a strong impression 
on unwary readers, and readily gain a decisive influence on 
thought in the cultivated circles of their time. Be it 
observed, I do not maintain that Schopenhauer, Hartmann, 
Mainlinder change vigorous and cheerful human beings into 
pessimists, that Bakunin and Max Stirner make bomb-throwing 
anarchists out of peaceful citizens, that Ibsen causes loving 
wives and mothers ruthlessly to forsake home and children in 
order to “live their life” as vanity and selfishness ordain, or 
that Nietzsche leads conscientious and: considerate persons to 
pursue their path of life as “ supermen ” over pitilessly trampled 
human hearts, and to practise the morality of the assassins, 
“ Nothing is forbidden: everything is permitted.” What I 
mean is that the preachings of these mattoids are favourable 
to the development of the germs of similar dispositions in 
others, serve to polarise, in their own sense, tendencies of 
hitherto uncertain drift, and give thousands the courage openly, 
impudently, boastfully to confess and act in accordance with 
convictions which, but for these theorists with their noise and 
the flash of their tinsel language, they would have felt to be 
absurd or infamous, which they would have concealed with 
shame and perhaps earnestly striven to overcome in their own 
nature, which in any case would have remained monsters 
known only to themselves and imprisoned in the lowest depths 
of their consciousness. 

So through the influence of the teachings of degenerate 
half-fools conditions arise which do not, like the cases of 
insanity and crime, admit of expression in figures, but can 
nevertheless in the end be defined through their political and 
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social effects, and which history, at any rate, can retro- 
spectively identify. We gradually observe a general loosening 
of morality, a disappearance of logic from thought and action, 
a morbid irritability and vacillation of public opinion, a relaxa- 
tion of character. Offences are treated with a frivolous or 
sentimental indulgence which encourages rascals of all kinds. 
People lose the power of moral indignation, and accustom 
themselves to despise it as something banal, unadvanced, 
inelegant, and unintelligent. Deeds that would formerly have 
disqualified a man for ever for a public life are no longer an 
obstacle in his career, so that suspicious and tainted person- 
alities find it possible to rise to responsible positions, sometimes 
to the control of national business. Sound common sense be- 
comes more rarely and less worthily appreciated, more and more 
meanly rated. Nobody is shocked by the most absurd pro- 
posals, measures, and fashions, and folly rules in legislation, 
administration, domestic and foreign politics. Every de- 
magogue finds a following, every fool collects adherents, every 
event makes an impression beyond all measure, kindles | 
ridiculous enthusiasm, spreads morbid consternation, leads to | 
violent manifestations in one sense or the other, and to official | 
proceedings that are at least useless, often deplorable and 
dangerous. Everybody harps upon his rights and rebels against 
every limitation of his arbitrary desires by law or custom. 
Everybody tries to escape from the compulsion of discipline 
and to shake off the burden of duty. A mean, cowardly 
egoism, which is pleasantly dubbed “sovereignty of the 
personality,” smothers public spirit, the sense of national 
solidarity, energetic patriotism ; self-sacrifice for the common 
weal is becoming a rarity, while antimilitarism, antipatriotism, 
and twaddle about the theory of anarchism abound. 

A nation that shows these symptoms of degeneration grows 
incapable of any hard and sustained collective effort. It cannot 
maintain its place in the sharp competition of the peoples. It is 
not in a position to wage successfully a long and toilsome war. 
The first defeat demoralises it to the point of dissolution. It 
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has not that elasticity which leads to victory. A conflict, such 
as cannot always be avoided, makes it the victim and the prey 
of an adversary in whom degeneration has not yet wrought so 
great devastation. And such adversaries, so far as we can see, 
will always exist, since civilisation has not everywhere advanced 
to the same point. If the dream of an eternal peace were 
_realised the moral distraction and enervation of a people would 
\not betoken a peril of death. But in a world bristling with 
/weapons, a world in which the stronger watches for the moment 
/when he can fall upon the weaker to destroy him, the disinte- 
| grating influence of degeneration threatens a nation with ruin. 


III. 


In face of the advance of degeneration every alarm is 
intelligible. Still, not every alarm is justified. ‘Timid natures 
go so far as to fear not only the weakening by it of this or that 
people, not only the undermining of ‘this or the other state, 
but even the destruction of civilisation itself. This disquietude, 
I believe, goes too far. It is bad enough, if by its means great, 
highly cultured nations are brought to decadence. For even 
the philosopher whom no Chauvinism can touch, even the 
convinced individualist who decidedly rejects the doctrines of 
organistic sociology, and regards as absurd the view that the 
State is a higher living organism, in respect to which the indi- 
vidual, as a dependent cell, has no claims and no significance 
of his own—even the individualist, even the philosopher is con- 
vinced that the maintenance of the nation is of the highest 
importance for its constituent individuals, since it is only 
through their ordination in an organised collectivity that they 
are enabled to fulfil the loftiest material, intellectual, and moral 
functions of humanity. But civilisation itself is not threatened 
by degeneration. I will give the reasons for my conviction at 
a later point. Meanwhile the mischief which it does to the 
nation and the State is enough to force upon us the question 
whether there is any remedy for degeneration. 

I fear that in the present state of science and of culture, 
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in the present political and economical constitution of society, 
we must answer “ No” to this question. In theory, indeed, we 
' can establish the conditions for the prevention of degeneration, 
| but it appears impossible to realise those conditions in practice. 

For the degenerate individuals themselves there can be no 
restoration, and but little can be done to improve their state. 
| You cannot add inches to one who is a dwarf by growth. The 
wry soul cannot be reduced and straightened. The feeble- 
minded cannot be made intelligent and clever. Education may 
attempt to suppress the germs of evil in the degenerate, to 
| prevent their development. The constraint of a continuous 
and severe discipline can often save the degenerate from 
becoming an unresisting victim of his own dangerous instincts. 
But no human power is able to transmute the bad organic 
material, of which the degenerate is built, into good material. 
His destiny is marked out for him by his constitution, and he 
must fulfil it. His heredity is his Fate; the only hope that 
remains for him is that he may not transmit his malady 
undiminished to posterity. The best that could happen would 
of course be that he should have no posterity. But of his 
own free will he will hardly ever practise complete continence, 
and nature does not step in to prevent his propagation until 
deterioration is far advanced. ‘The second best is a gradual 
improvement of the blood through marriage with a carefully 
selected healthy individual. This too is eugenics, but not of 
the kind advocated by its partisans. We are not concerned 
with the mating of two equally choice specimens of humanity 
in order to maintain and raise still higher their noble type, but 
with an attempt to bring back the descendants of a degenerate 
to the norm, through the influence of a healthy half in their 
parentage. ‘Then what Byron records of a noble Spanish 
family might perhaps happen: 

The sons no more were short, the daughters plain. 
(Don Juan, First Canto, lviii.) 

In order to be operative the treatment of degeneracy must 

not take the degenerates as its object. In their case it comes 
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too late. It must apply itself to their progenitors, who are 
not themselves degenerate, but have reached a condition in 
which they give life to organically inferior offspring. 

We have seen that the root of degeneracy is an intoxication 
of one or both progenitors. If it were possible to prevent 
intoxication there would soon be no more degenerates. So 
far as the poisons that damage the parental organism are 
introduced from without, a fight against them is not without 
prospect of success. The introduction of the Gothenburg 
system in Sweden, the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of absinthe in several cantons of Switzerland, the temper- 
ance movement which has been instituted by influential 
societies in England and North America, and supported by 
the Church, have doubtless effected a decrease in the craving 
for alcohol, and restricted the use of one of the most destruc- 
tive poisons. The new way of treating syphilis with Ehrlich’s 
salvarsan, the greater readiness with which concealed forms of 
this malady are discovered by means of Wassermann’s reaction, 
the measures against infection which have everywhere been 
undertaken in popular hygiene and police regulations, promise 
in time to make this pest, one of the most pernicious to 
the species, in civilised countries, as rare as leprosy, which, 
in the Middle Ages, was likewise a widely spread endemic 
disease, and now has almost disappeared from Europe. The 
drainage of marshes, the destruction of the larve of the 
anopheles (zanzara), the exclusion of these infection-carrying 
gnats from human dwellings by setting gauze in doors and 
windows, and the prophylactic use of quinine have almost 
completely delivered the sorely tried population of the 
Maremma in Tuscany and of the Roman Campagna from the 
scourge of malarial fever, and will have the same effect in all 

_fever-ridden districts. The slow poisoning of the masses with 
adulterated food-stuffs is being met by a methodical police 
/ inspection, and by the strict punishment of the adulterators. 
\ All these sources of mischief are accessible to the intervention 
of the legislator, the government, the forces of society. The 
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O are § case stands otherwise, alas! with the second great cause of 
on in § degeneration, auto-intoxication and organic wear and tear—I 
repeat that I regard these two processes as identical—through 
ation f fatigue consequent on over-exertion. But this is the inevitable 
event — result of the whole course of modern life, and in order to 
So f prevent it the modern way of life must be radically reformed. 
1 are What this means shall be briefly indicated. The work 
hout § done in the civilised world to-day is incomparably greater than 
burg §} at any former time. Even the poorest workman who is not 
and | a beggar, but earns his own living, makes greater demands on 
uper- § his existence than his forefathers did, and the rise in his standard 
ntial § of life imposes correspondingly greater efforts upon him, since 
1 by § it is not compensated by the general rise in wages. The 
ving § dominant part played in production by the machine, to a mere 
truc- § attendant on which man in the factory has been degraded, 
lich’s J and the ever-increasing division of labour, which condemns 
ns of § the worker to an eternal, automatic repetition of a small 
tion, J number of movements, and reduces the part taken in his 
been § work by the intellectual faculties to a minimum, wears him 
mise § out one-sidedly, and therefore quicker and more completely 
s to § than is the case when, with a varied, manifold activity, which 
hich, § calls in turn upon different groups of muscles and requires the 
emi¢ § continual intervention of imagination, judgment, and will, he 
The § manufactures some complicated object of common use from 
the § the raw material up to the perfect article. In ever greater 
ying § numbers the population makes its way from the country to 
and the town, to exchange agricultural occupations for labour in 
nost workshops and factories. The number of people that dwell 
the in towns of over 100,000 inhabitants is everywhere swelling ; 
\ the everywhere among civilised nations the tendency appears to 
1 all transform a people that lives on the land and raises natural 
with products into a people of great cities, producing differentiated 
olice goods. The fact is so well known that I may dispense with 
tors. @ the citation of figures. . 
tion §/ The whole end of civilisation seems to be economic. 2) 
The | Progress aims at facilitating and augmenting the production 
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of goods. That in this process the individual is being worn 
out is not considered. ‘The world-economy is not eudemonistic. 
It does not ask whether it enhances the happiness of the single 
human being. It produces wealth, and sets this on a level 
with happiness—a manifest illusion. The peasant is attracted 
to the town because he is hypnotised by the figure of industrial 
wages, which he compares with the pay for agricultural 
labour, or the net profits of a small farmer. He does not 
understand or consider that the higher wage is set off by 
incomparably higher expenses, and that more money will 
buy less pleasure and bodily prosperity in the town than less 
money in the country. He is enticed, moreover, by the excite- 
ment, the variety, the amusements which the town offers, 
and he does not see that these doubtful advantages are 
balanced by quite certain disadvantages—periodic unemploy- 
ment, a shorter working life, a poor and forsaken old age, and 
a permanent dependence on great industries and unsentimental 
enterprise, between which and the workers there exists no 
thread of human, personal relation. But in all this nothing 
can be altered. ‘The world-economy will not dispense with the 
_ division of labour, with its great material advantages, and will 
| never return to the idyllic style of production of which Ruskin 
| dreamed, where every workman thinks out with his own head, 
las a creative artist, the products of his industry, gives his heart 


\to his work and carries it out with his own hands. And 
\teaching and persuasion are likewise useless to stem the flow 
towards the town. 

Theoretically, it is true, we can construct a state of things 
that might satisfy the postulates of racial hygiene. We can 
posit garden cities, that combine the highly paid differen- 
tiated labour of industry with the advantages of country life. 
An intensive social solicitude in the form of a generous pro- 
vision for old age and insurance against unemployment would 
relieve the proletariat from the oppressive, disorganising care 
for the coming day and from the dread of an invalid old age. 
A return to the community of all the instruments of labour 
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and a co-operative organisation of all work would, by sup- 
pressing the interest on capital and abolishing the employer, 
make the worker into an independent lord of the full value of 
his production. In one word, extreme State-intervention in 
the sense of the socialistic programme, while it would deprive 
the individual of all economic autonomy, would probably ensure 
to him better hygienic conditions, short hours of labour, a better 
style of living, freedom from care, and leisure to occupy himself 
in things that bring diversion and entertainment, and would 
rescue him from the over-exertion and fatigue that make him 
a progenitor of degenerates. Since, however, it seems chimerical 
to look for a realisation of the integral socialistic programme 
at any date to which we can now look forward—modest 
tentative measures like Mr Lloyd George’s Old Age Insurance 
are of no efficiency—we must regard this theoretically con- 
ceivable remedy for degeneration as practically inapplicable. 


IV. 


Degeneration is no new phenomenon. It is probably as 
old as humanity itself. We may assume that it began in 
prehistoric times. We know that it has been present in the 
whole course of history. Only it never before had the range 
and the character which we now observe. Formerly it only 
attacked the ruling class of the nations, the dynasties and 
the aristocracy. In these circles life was always lived too 
intensively, and more vital energy was expended than was 
received ; their vital economy showed therefore an organic 
deficit, that ordinarily required but few generations to lead the 
family and individuals to bankruptcy. The rapid exhaustion 
of great houses, and especially those of rulers, their collapse 
in madness, their extinction through languor, celibacy, and 
childlessness, have often been studied. I need point only to 
the fundamental work on the madness of the Caesars by the 
Russian author Jacoby, and to the recently published researches 
into the biological relations of dynasties by the Swedish 


writer Gustav Sundborg. This degeneracy, which was con- 
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fined to the upper stratum, was deplorable from the point of 
view of the class affected, but without any real mischief in 
respect of the community. The pinnacle of the social edifice 
was always crumbling away, but it was always being renewed. 
A ceaseless circulation brought the exhausted families down 
from their height into ruin or obscurity, and brought fresh 
stocks up out of the depths. The deep masses of the people 
afforded an inexhaustible source of supply, out of which the 
life-sap pressed and mounted continually towards the summit 
of society. Ambitious, energetic individuals, and _ those 
that stood out above the rest in character and mental 
endowment, perhaps, too, by the help of some peculiar, specific 
talent, thrust aside those that had become decrepit, and took 
their place. No doubt, thanks to the conservatism of the multi- 
tude that clings to the accustomed, the prestige of high posi- 
tion, the interests of class, party, or group with which they 
were interlinked, and the institutions which surrounded them 
like a rampart, the exhausted and worn-out families could sur- 
vive for a certain time their decrepitude; but sooner or later 
they were forced to yield to the pressure of the more efficient. 
That is the history of the Stuarts in England, the elder line 
of the Bourbons in France, the Tsing or Manchu in China. 
History also offers examples of the decline of a whole people 
through degeneration. The Roman conquerors of the world 
ame to ruin through debauchery and childlessness ; Italy was 
depopulated by its system of slave-cultivation (the latifundia) : 
the infiltration of the freedmen into the ruling class soaked 
| it with bad anthropological elements, and slavefy wrought 
physical and moral destruction on the masters: as well as the 
slaves. But Roman civilisation did not perish with Rome. 
For there was at that time in Europe an enormous reserve of 
robust peoples in the best biological state—barbarians, but of 
the same race as the degraded Romans, and perfectly capable of 
acquiring their culture. These reserve peoples began then in 
their turn to migrate from their Germanic forests, refreshed 
the impoverished blood of Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and 
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ended, after centuries of war and obscuration, by extending 
yet further the Greco-Roman civilisation. 

But to-day the conditions are different. Degeneration 
attacks not only the pinnacle of the social building, but also 
its broad base; not a privileged class, but the whole stratum 
of the large-town population, that is to say, a very important 
part of the people, in some lands even the majority of the 
nation. There is no doubt that degeneration has its chief 
home in the large town, and that the population of the large 
towns is condemned, as a whole, to degeneracy. The decad- 
ence of the peasantry in whole provinces, such as that of the 
Italian Maremma through fever, that of Normandy through 
alcoholism, is an exception; but the decline of the town 
population is the rule. The large town gives the highest 
percentage of crime, insanity, and constitutional diseases ; the 
large town is the focus of all the frenzies of fashion, all 
hysterical aberrations of public opinion, all anarchical move- 
ments in politics, social customs, morality. It is in the large 
town that celibacy and childlessness are most to be found. In 
the large towns the tall races are dwarfed: not, indeed, among 
the patrician class, which has country houses and only spends 
a part of the year in the town, but among the multitude that 
is born in the town, lives there, and dies there. In Rouen the 
Norman people, which even at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was rich in splendidly built men and women, is 
declining at such a rate that to-day 78 per cent. of its young 
males are unfit for military service. The Prussian Guard, 
which enlists none but tall men, and is quartered in Berlin and 
Potsdam, receives only its smallest part from Berlin itself. 
The stunted forms that we meet in the slums of East 
and South-East London are the descendants of the gigantic 
peasants of Saxon Sussex, of Danish and Norwegian Hert- 
ford, of Jutic Kent, and of Anglian Northumberland. In 
the large town, families which had originally the finest 
constitution disappear in four or five generations, if they 
are not renewed by a continual infusion of fresh blood 
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from the country. In London and Paris—the young cities 
of America cannot here come into question—there are pro- 
bably not a hundred persons who can show a pedigree 
of a hundred and fifty years, consisting, on both sides, of 
ancestors born only in London or Paris. The large town 
is an abyss, in which the population that pours in from the 
whole country and from foreign lands oozes and trickles away. 
But for that inflow from without it would be extinct in about 
a century and a half, since its population is not renewed out of 
its own resources. For the present, the country population 
is still capable of feeding the large towns. But the day will 
come when the depopulated country will have no more rein- 
forcements to bestow on the great city, and then the danger 
of national degeneration will have come very near to us. ‘This 
danger ‘will be European in its scope, since one people after 
another is adopting the large-town civilisation, and the white 
race has no more barbarians -in reserve to step into the 
weakened ranks and fill up their gaps. On the other hand, 
the elementary feeling of the white race revolts against an 
afflux of the unexhausted coloured races. 

Anthropologically the large town is ruinous. For progress 
it is indispensable. The large town is the focus of civilisation. 
In the large town new thoughts flash into being, not merely 
bad and perverse thoughts, but also such as are good and 
fruitful. ‘The inventors that take out patents, the investigators 
that discover new scientific truths, the artists and poets that 
endow the world with new beauty, are almost all dwellers in 
the large town, and by its air their genius is first kindled. 
But for this intensification of mental activity a dear price must 
be paid : the swift drying up of the organic powers. The large 
town is a far-shining lighthouse, whose lamp consumes a 
mighty deal of fuel. 

Civilisation is not imperilled by degeneration, but civilised 
people are imperilled. The first or second generation of city 
dwellers, under the powerful stimulus of its new surroundings, 
puts forth its maximum of intellectual achievement, but its 
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posterity is the prey of degeneration. ‘lhe problem then takes 
this form: in the stress of intensive modern culture the peoples 
that take the lead must needs wear themselves out. Only if 
they had the courage to retard the rhythm of their economic 
progress, only then could they retain their health and their 
full powers. They cannot at the same time be rich and able, 
shine and endure, but only the one or the other. 

It would of course be an elegant solution to set up a cruel 
division of labour: to abandon one part of the nation to the 
large town, the mighty machinery of industry, the wild race 
for success; to retain the other in the comparatively narrow, 
indigent, primitive conditions of the agricultural village. The 
first part represents the lost outposts ; it wins, for its nation 
and for humanity, the palm of victory in the Olympic games 
of the mind, and it succumbs; the second part keeps the 
nation organically sound, and gives it a fund of character, 
warriors, a stock for human breeding. 

But I see no practical means of restraining the country 
population from yielding to the seduction of the town, as the 
moth yields to that of the lamp at which it scorches its wings. 
The only thing that the legislator can do is, by homestead laws, 
by the cheapest possible agrarian credit, by other measures that 
I will not recount, for fear of trenching against my will on the 
field of party politics, to make his native clod so attractive to 
the peasant that the seductions of the town cannot charm him 
into migration. One thing is certain: in the great historic 
contest of the nations the advantage will rest with those that 
know how to maintain a strong and tolerably prosperous and 
contented peasantry, and the first to go under will be those 
that most thoroughly transform themselves into peoples of 
large towns. _ 

Upon the other conceivable remedy, a complete revolution 
in economic and social organisation, I will not linger. That 
would no longer be science, but utopian fiction. 

MAX NORDAU. 


Paris. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS FOR 
HIS OWN AGE. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


The following article was originally written to be delivered as a half- 
hour's address at the Conference of Unitarian and Liberal Congrega- 
tions held in Birmingham in April of this year. Its origin sufficiently 
explains its compression—its bald and bare assertions of statements 
and opinions which it would need a book rather than an article to set 
forth and justify in detail. 

“THE significance of Jesus for his own age.” These words 
can be interpreted in more than one way. Let us first assume 
them to mean: the religious results which Jesus achieved ; or, 
more broadly, the religious results which followed from his 
existence. Now, according to the critical investigations which 
seem to me the most probable, those gigantic results were 
partially due to causes which lay outside the actual religious 
teaching of Jesus himself. They were due, first, to the manner 
and occasion of his death; secondly, to the belief in his re- 
surrection ; thirdly, to the life and teaching of Paul; fourthly, 
to the religious doctrines and cravings of the world beyond 
Judaism, or, at anyrate, beyond the official religion of the 
Palestinian synagogue. 

Yet these four causes would not have produced the results 
we know without something else. That something else was 
Jesus himself. Not only is it reasonable to argue that the 
records are adequate to prove the historical character of the 
main incidents of his life, and of the main elements of his 


teaching; not only is it reasonable to argue that the myth 
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hypothesis, and the hypothesis of a founder of whom one 
knows absolutely nothing except that he was put to death, are 
in themselves unprovable and unworkable, but it is also possible 
and reasonable to argue back from the results to the living 
likeness of the actual man. The death, the story of his re- 
surrection, Paul, the non-Jewish religious environment and 
atmosphere, were all necessary. But they were not adequate. 
It needed something upon which they could act. And that 
something was, I repeat, Jesus himself. His significance for 
his age lies not merely in that he died, and that he was 
supposed to have risen from the tomb, not merely that he 
was the starting-point of the Pauline theology, the nidus 
round which the non-Jewish religious ideas of the age could 
cluster, but it lies in his character, actions, beliefs and teach- 
ings—in a word, it lies in himself. 

Next, assuming that Jesus was an actual historical person- 
age, of whose teachings, character and deeds something can 
still be ascertained, let us interpret “the significance of Jesus 
for his age” to mean the religious results which may more 
strictly and accurately be attributed to himself. 

If the phrase be so interpreted, the truest, though doubtless 
a very unusual, way of summing up the facts would be, I think, 
to assert that the significance of Jesus for his age lay in this, 
that he caused fundamental beliefs of Judaism, and more 
especially fundamental religious relationships of the Jews to 
one another and to God, to flow over to, and become the 
possession of, the world at large. These beliefs and relation- 
ships—with diverse additions, modifications, improvements and 
retrogressions—leaped over the barriers of race and nationality, 
and, breaking down these non-religious separations and limita- 
tions, they became the religion, or they formed the main 
elements of the religion, of all those who believed in Jesus, 
the divine Saviour, the Son of God. 

The religious significance of Jesus for his age was that 
he brought about the diffusion and universalisation of some 
fundamental tenets of Judaism. It may be true that 
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Christianity would, without Paul, have remained a mere 
Jewish sect ; yet, even so, my statement is, I think, accurate. 
It is, I admit, unusual. For was not, it might be said, the 
teaching of Jesus essentially anti-Jewish, or, again, was not so 
much of it original that it is absurd and ridiculous to attach 
the old name to the new product ? 

It is right carefully to distinguish between the two adjec- 
tives, “anti-Jewish” and “original.” “ Anti-Jewish” I would 
call only those elements in the teaching of Jesus which were 
off, or even opposed to, the main Jewish line of doctrine, as it 
then was, and as it continued for many centuries to be. Using 
the word in that sense, I do not deny that some few such 
elements exist. ‘The most important of them is undoubtedly 
the teaching as to certain features of the ceremonial Law 
and as to the value of outward rules and rites, even if 
** Mosaically”” ordained. For though the doctrine of Jesus 
joins on again here with the teaching of Amos and the older 
prophets, and though that teaching has been revived in another 
form by the Liberal Judaism of to-day, the doctrine was 
nevertheless anti-Jewish in the sense defined.’ ‘“ Original,” 
on the other hand, does not necessarily mean anti-Jewish. 
It may only mean complementary—developing, accentuating, 
selecting, unifying and generalising. In these senses of the 
word I most assuredly do not mean that there was nothing 
new in the teaching of Jesus, and nothing original, or nothing 
which was not both new and true, both good and original. 

Take it, however, all into account; take into account the 


1 Other such anti-Jewish elements would perhaps be the doctrine of 
divorce, if the view be correct that Jesus forbade divorce on every possible 
occasion and ground, certain teachings in regard to marriage (Matthew xix. 12), 
the line taken up in Mark x. 21 and cognate passages as to property, and so 
on, But the exact meaning and bearing of these elements of the teaching of 
Jesus are not without doubt. Some at least were relative to the men to 
whom, and the circumstances in which, they were spoken. It does not follow 
that Jesus, had he supposed that the “age” was going to last and that the 
Messianic era and transformation were not near at hand, would have taken 
the exact line which he did on various social questions, such as riches and 
property, family ties, or marriage. 
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fresh contributions to the conceptions of self-sacrifice and 
suffering and inwardness, the new passionate enthusiasm for 
the moral and religious regeneration of the outcast and the 
sinner, the modifications in the doctrine of retribution and 
merit and the relation of suffering to sin, the new attitude 
towards the Law, the revived prophetic proclamations about 
the relation of the ceremonial to the moral, and yet the new 
sinks into insignificance in comparison with the old. 

For, once again, what is the significance of Jesus for his 
age? Or may I for the moment drop the last three words 
and say, what is the significance of Jesus? What did his 
appearance mean? It meant that what Judaism or some 
Jews had been for, say, a couple of hundred years trying to 
do on a small scale, always hindered by the barriers of race 
and nationality, was now, through the advent and teaching of 
Jesus, to be done upon a scale commensurate with the greatness 
of the object. It meant that Judaism in its large essentials 
was to set forth to conquer the world. 

For men were now to learn, albeit, as some of us think, 
with inadequate purity, that there is one God only, and that 
this one God is spirit. ‘They were to learn that God is eternal 
and omnipresent. ‘They were to learn (with whatever added 
inconsistencies) that the one God was perfectly wise and 
perfectly good. They were to be taught that he was the 
source and embodiment of righteousness and love, that as 
Creator and Father he cared for his human children, and 
wanted them to be good and just and pure. They were to 
learn that the main duty of man consisted in righteousness 
and lovingkindness, in justice and mercy, and in the reverence 
and the love of God. ‘They were to be taught (with divers 
darkenings) the doctrines of repentance, of chastity and of 
humility, the doctrines of respect for human life, respect for 
another’s property, honour, good fame. They were to be 
taught the varied meanings of charity, to care for the sick 
and the poor and the needy, and to love their neighbours (with 
whatever limitations) like themselves. They were to learn 
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the meaning of prayer—how God helps those who earnestly 
seek him to find him, how he gives them strength to resist f 
temptation, strength in suffering, strength in well-doing. 
They were to be taught—those at least who knew them f 
not—the doctrines of the resurrection of the body and the f 
immortality of the soul. They were, in fine, to be taught 
the obligations and the solace of ethical monotheism, and that 
all alike, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, could learn to 
know God and to love him. 

All these teachings were Jewish teachings. One and all 
formed part and parcel of contemporary Judaism. They were 
a portion, and the biggest portion, of the Judaism of the first 
century, as they were a portion, and the biggest portion, of 
the Judaism of the seventh century or of the tenth. And 
these teachings, when taken together, are so large and so 
important, just as, when taken together, they were so novel 
and so impressive, that they outweigh the differences between 
Judaism as a whole and the total religious doctrine of Jesus. 

My point, as against a frequent Christian view, is that 
the improvements made by the /istoric Jesus upon Judaism 
(as a whole) are small 7m comparison with the agreements. My 
point, as against a frequent Jewish view, is that in comparison 
with both agreements and improvements (taken as a whole) 
the retrogressions are small likewise. 

It is the agreements, however, which I here desire to 
emphasise. And if what I have so far been saying is correct, 
it is not surprising that the religious significance of Jesus for 
his own Jewish contemporaries was comparatively small. 
This was not because the Jews were blinded by God or by 
their own wickedness. It was not because they were obtuse, 
self-righteous and proud; it was not because they were so 
pitifully obstinate in their attachment to a Law, under the 
burden of whose myriad enactments they groaned, but for 
the sake of which they were nevertheless fools enough in their 
thousands to die. It was not because they had to fill up the 
long measure of their iniquity, and to drink the cup of misery 
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and persecution to the bitterest dregs. The true reason is 
totally different. The true reason is that, in comparison— 


to the Jews. 
If subtraction be made of those who only temporarily 


' adhered to Jesus, and of those who just applauded, or heard 
| him gladly, and gave no further heed, the number of his 


convinced followers and believers must have been extremely 
small. His significance in his lifetime to the men of his own 
age was, in this sense, but meagre. And in fact, though they 
could, with much advantage and with good consistency, have 
adopted several of his peculiar teachings, the Jews as a whole 
could get on very fairly well without him. They already 
possessed a religion which prompted them to noble living 
and dying. ‘They already possessed a religion which enabled 
them to have fair and holy relations with God, and stimulated 
them to act justly and charitably with one another. The best 
religion seems unable to prevent some hypocrites and impostors, 
and doubtless these existed (in what numbers is very uncer- 
tain) in the age of Jesus among the Jews. We must judge 
Judaism, as we must judge any other religion, less by excep- 
tional failures than by both average and conspicuous successes. 
If we so judge it, what I have said will be true of it not only 
in the age of Jesus, but in the Rabbinical period as a whole. 
The weakness of Judaism lay in its relation to the Law and 
in its relation to the outside world. But in neither of these 
matters had Jesus laid down a new theory which could 
supplant the old. He had indeed (as [ shall observe later 
on) paved the way, but he had not directly done more. As 
regards the outside world, Jesus had not determinately and 
advisedly taken it within his mission and purview. He had 
felt himself sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel and 
not to those who lived beyond Israel’s borders. And he had 
not put forward any consistent theory about the Law, which 
could have been substituted and adopted for the old theory, the 
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old faith, that the Law was perfect and divine in all its parts, 
and that its observance was obligatory upon every Jew. On 
this point he had only given vent to striking apophthegms, to 
penetrating sayings, which did not hang together, or consist- 
ently cohere, with the fundamental presuppositions either of the 
general religion or of his own. And though in other matters 
the Jews could, as I have said, have appropriated many of his 
teachings with advantage and consistency, they had the most 
important things already. Hence they could dispense, without 
such heavy loss, with the extras. For they had God—the one 
God, their Father and King—his righteousness and his loving- 
kindness. ‘They had the reverence and the love of him. They 
had his service: they had prayer and adoration. They had the 
love of their neighbour, a love which was more profound, far- 
reaching and delicate than the outer world (almost always 
hostile or prejudiced) has cared or been able to discern. They 
had humility and chastity ; they had repentance and the divine 
forgiveness ; they had the study of the Law; they had alms- 
giving and charity. ‘They had memories of the past and hopes 
for the future; they had the conviction of resurrection and 
immortality. 

God was, indeed, their Father, as near, as loving, and as 
findable a Father as ever he has been to any Lutheran in 
Prussia. ‘They were, indeed, his children; he loved them in 
spite of their sins; and they loved him in spite of his dis- 
ciplinary chastisements, the chastisements of his justice, which 
were also, as the best among them taught and believed, the 
chastisements of his love. 

But they were his children because Abraham was their 
ancestor. And though, in their highest moments, the 
Rabbinical authorities might say that Abraham was the father 
of the proselyte quite as much as he was the ancestor of the 
born Jew, yet as a matter of fact the transference of Judaism 
to the Gentile upon any large and adequate scale was beset 
with difficulties. The ceremonial law, the national conscious- 
ness, the covenant in the flesh, formed barriers which the 
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Gentiles were not willing to climb over, and which the Jews 
were not willing to cast down. 

The significance of Jesus for his age lies, then, in the fact 
that by certain elements in his teaching, and by certain qualities 
in his personality, he enabled these barriers of law and nation- 
ality to be overcome and broken down. New barriers were, 
indeed, to arise in the place of the old; new restrictions to 
every human individual being regarded, by the mere fact of 
his humanity, as a child of God. But these barriers were set 
further off than the old. For though a child of God were 
only to mean a believer in Jesus, the divine Saviour, yet that 
new meaning implied much wider limits than for the same 
term to mean the descendant—even the spiritual descendant— 
of Abraham. For all men could become believers in Jesus by 
an act of faith: his yoke demanded a circumcision of the 
heart, but not also the circumcision of the flesh. 

The significance of Jesus lies in the fact that he started 
the movement which broke down the old barriers and brought 
about the translation of Judaism into the Gentile world,—the 
translation of Judaism with many modifications, curtailments, 
additions, both for better and for worse, for good and for evil. 

He started the movement: not only his actual death and 
his supposed resurrection, not only Paul and the religious 
ideas of the heathen world, had a hand in it, and brought it 
about, but Jesus himself, Jesus the living, historic man, his 
character, his teachings and his life. 

And what were the qualities or the teachings of Jesus 
which seem specially to have helped to produce this result ? 
What were the qualities or the teachings which were helpful 
to this end, and which men remembered, and kept on remem- 
bering, and which were even chronicled and written down ? 
] will answer summarily and like a catalogue, for if details and 
arguments were attempted, the limits of a brief article would 
inevitably be overstepped. 

The first and most important quality was surely the 
lovableness of Jesus—or shall we rather say the greatness of 
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his personality? Some could not perceive this greatness, and 
some, for various reasons, may have been repelled by it, but 
for those few, upon whom the lovableness and greatness acted, 
an ineffaceable memory of it remained behind. His capacity 
for giving love awoke enduring affections in others. For he 
was a man who loved God exceedingly, and realised his nearness 
and his fatherhood with extraordinary intensity and vividness. 
He was a man who greatly loved others (not ail others, for, like 
many reformers who believe in themselves, he was irritated by 
opposition), and he could make some of them greatly love 
him. He cared deeply for the simple and the poor, the lowly 
and the suffering, and the very measure of his greatness and 
nobility was realised in his service of them, and in his devotion 
to them. ‘The leader servant; the servant leader. Such was 
he. Thus he could create a religious brotherhood, the 
members of which were limited, not by race or by nation, but 
by a common love, a common devotion, a common service, 
both to him and to one another. It was the historic Jesus, 
the real, living and loving man, who suggested and made 
possible, even though he did not actually say, the immortal 
words: ‘“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me.” And he not only 
suggested and made possible the words: he suggested and 
made possible the thing. 

These are general characteristics, though all-important and 
significant, but now in the catalogue’s list I must mention 
two others which bring us nearer to the actual question of 
diffusion, to the extension, through Jesus, of fundamental 
Jewish doctrines into the gentile or pagan world. 

Jesus seems to have been a man who, though his mission 
was to his own people and race, yet nevertheless laid little 
religious stress upon blood, and was uninterested in the 
political fortunes of his nation. He was inclined to welcome 
and cherish faith and trust and kindness wherever he found 
them. He did not theoretically or directly break down the 
wall of severance between the Jew and the Gentile, but his 
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teaching paved the way for, and could easily be fitted into, 
the doctrine of a successor who should find the bond of union 


not in race, but in common attachment to the same Saviour 


and the same Lord. He rebuked those who relied upon birth, 
and not upon goodness or contrition, in order to secure and 
retain the covenanted mercies of God. He believed and 
declared that into the Kingdom of God, which was so near at 
hand, many would be welcomed and would enter who were 
no lineal descendants of Abraham. 

In these respects, in this wideness of view, Jesus resembled 
the prophets in their moments of universalism. Yet the 
prophets were more interested in the people as such, in the 
state, the national future and the national glory, than he. 
Herein he parted company from them. Yet in another 
respect, now to be mentioned, he joins on to them, joins on 
to them so clearly and definitely that it is with good reason 
that Luke makes the disciples describe him as “a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before God and all the people.” 
In this respect he was indeed another Amos or Hosea, who, 
even though the infallible and immutable Law had “come in 
between,” did not scruple to repeat what the herdman of 
Tekoah had said more than seven centuries before. As Amos 
and Hosea and Isaiah had denied the outward and belauded 
the inward, as they had depreciated ceremonies and extolled 
justice and compassion, so now Jesus, even though the Law, 
which he too held to be divine, demanded the outward with 
almost as urgent an insistence as it demanded righteousness 
and lovingkindness. Never mind the seeming inconsistency. 
The saying stood. ‘There is nothing from without the man, 
that going into him can defile him: but the things which proceed 
out of the man are those that defile the man.” He spoke the 
word, and whether he meant the deduction or no, the deduction 
was nevertheless makeable, and before long the deduction was 
actually made: “ This he said, making all meats clean.” Thus 
here too, untheoretically, casually, in the heat of conflict, with 
the flash of prophetic intuition, and with the penetrating 
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insight of genius, Jesus paved the way for breaking down the 
separating and nationalist trammels of the priestly and cere- 
monial law. What Jewish propagandists had never wholly 
succeeded in doing even in their conscious efforts to win many 
proselytes, Jesus, without intending it, accomplished. He laid 
the train: it was not difficult to apply the fire. 

And now a word about the significant characteristics in 
Jesus, which were either defects of qualities or were qualities 
that, from a Jewish angle of vision, led to retrogressions in 
his Church. 

Jesus, like the olden prophets in salient elements of his 
teaching, was, as we have seen, unlike them in his apparently 
indifferent attitude towards the state and the national glory. 
But he was also unlike them—even unlike Amos, the least 
national of all the prophets—in another matter of tremendous 
future significance. The prophets believed in their cause, 
their mission and their inspiration, but only in that sense can 
they be said to have believed in themselves. They strike no 


personal note. But Jesus strikes it. He does not merely 
speak in God’s name; he speaks also in his own. The “I say 


> 


unto you” of the Sermon on the Mount is a phrase which, 
even if it be not authentic, is yet certainly ben trovato. More- 
over, though the Servant, or just because he is the Servant, 
Jesus is also the Leader. Unlike the prophets, he founds a 
society. For the Kingdom of God which he announces is not 
only God’s kingdom: it is also his kingdom.’ In that king- 
dom, if God is the Sovereign, he, Jesus, is to be the viceroy. 
Doubtless, much that we already find even in Mark has to be 
deducted. For even to the oldest Evangelist Jesus was much 
more than a “mere man,” and was separated from other men 
by more than his peculiar goodness or his special power of 
healing or miracle. Much must be deducted even from Mark 
in order to reach the historic Jesus who bade his disciples call 
none good but God. But, nevertheless, that historic Jesus 


1 Luke xxii. 30, Matt. xx. 21, The authenticity of the exact words 
hardly matters. 
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surely believed that he had been given an authority, and was 
before long to be invested with an office, which none had 
possessed before. He had received, and he felt himself inwardly 
endowed with, an authority which so impressed his disciples 
that they were assured that, in the sense of Ais mastership 
or leadership,-none other might assume the name. If 
the famous verse in Matthew be authentic, “ All was de- 
livered unto me by my Father; and no man knoweth the 
Son except the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father 
except the Son, and he to whom the Son would reveal him,” 
the argument here taken would need no further elaboration. 
The man who could say these words would necessarily regard 
himself as wholly different and removed from other men, 
greater than they in nature as in authority, in kind as in 
degree. For my own part, I agree with Loisy as against 
Harnack in rejecting the authenticity of this verse. I even 
doubt the authenticity of the absolute use of Son and Father 


in Mark xiii. 832. But we need not rely on these special and 


disputed passages. The messianic consciousness is enough with 
the messianic claim. And that this consciousness and claim 
are historic, that the one was really felt and the other actually 
put forward, cannot, I think, be contested. But if Jesus 
claimed to be, or if he thought he would ere long become, 
the predicted Messiah,—then, however much he gave to the 
old term a new meaning, he did believe that he stood, or 
would shortly stand, in some special relation of pre-eminence 
or dignity towards the Divine Father. By the grace of God, if 
not by his own inner worth, he was, or would become, nearer to 
God—perchance even he knew, or would know, more about 
God—than any of those who were then living or than any of 
the mighty dead. And if he felt like this, it was possible for 
him to have taken the great, the severing step—severing him, 
I mean, from the purest Jewish tradition—and to have not 
only said, “ Believe in God,” but also “ Believe in me.”! 

1 It is true that of the wording of Matt. xviii, 6 (“the little ones who 


believe in me”) Loisy says we have here a “fagon de parler absolument 


Vor. X.—No. 4. 50 
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It was by Jesus, and not only by Paul, that the old 
barriers of race and nationality came to be broken down. But 
in their place arose a new barrier, less narrow, but less plastic, 
set further off, but yet more menacing, than the old. The old 
religion had said, “‘ Love your neighbour,” and by neighbour it 
had meant “your fellow citizen, your fellow Jew.” But it 
had also said, “ Love ye the stranger,” and by stranger it had 
meant “ Love the foreign settler.” It was a hard command, a 
hard ideal, so hard indeed that many Christians, and more than 
one Christian Government, conspicuously violate it at the 
present day. ‘The new religion said, ‘‘ Love one another,” and 
even “ Love your enemies,” but by the second no less than by 
the first of these commands it was soon and for many centuries 
to mean no more than “ Love the fellow-believer, love those 
who have, or can be induced to accept, the same faith; love 
those who adore, or who can be persuaded to acknowledge, the 
same Saviour, as yourselves.” 

Therefore in the personal note struck by Jesus—so new, 
and, it might even be added, historically so un-Jewish—lies an 
immense feature of his peculiar significance. The new limita- 
tion of love—an orthodox belief in the person of Christ—is 
not without its ultimate basis in his own teaching, his own 
claims, his own faith. The worship of Jesus is mainly, indeed, 
due to the other four causes mentioned at the outset, but it 
is partly due to himself. The strong claims which he made 
for love and self-surrender to his personal leadership did not, 
for him, I feel sure, involve any confusion of thought or 
feeling between himself and the divine object of worship. 
But these claims had implications, and received developments, 
of which he could not have dreamt. And thus, if Jesus had 
not taught and said what he did, his death, and his supposed 
resurrection, and Paul, and the pagan religious environment, 


inusitée dans la bouche du Christ historique.” Nevertheless, I cannot but 
think that in virtue of the authority which, as he believed, had been granted 
him, and of the office which would shortly be his, Jesus, as the representative 
of God, might well have used some such phrase, or at any rate given the 
impression which led up to it. 
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would not have sufficed to crown him with Godhead, or to 
have produced, even after centuries of development and 
struggle, the imposing Athanasian Creed. The germ goes 
back to Jesus, and in that germ is contained a big chapter 
of his significance. 

Let me recapitulate and sum up. To Jesus we owe the 
diffusion of Judaism—with modifications for good and for evil 
—throughout the world. He brought about this diffusion not 
only because he was great and good, an enthusiastic lover of 
God and of man, but because he showed a certain indifference 
to the political status and national glory of his people, because 
he rebuked the pride of race, displayed now and again friendli- 
ness to Gentiles, and on occasion predicted the inclusion of 
many of them in the Kingdom of God, and lastly because, 
under different and difficult circumstances, he spoke depreciat- 
ingly, like one of the older prophets, though without a theory 
and without theoretic consistency, about this and that detail 
and ordinance of the ceremonial law. Herein I find his 
special significance, but I find it also in the new note of 
authority, in his peculiar and messianic self-consciousness, 
which, while leading on to his worship and his deification, was 
also in itself one of the very reasons which caused the survival 
and diffusion of his teaching. For it was not merely the 
teaching of a passing prophet: it was the teaching of a beloved 
and commanding personality. There was, indeed, as the 
generations passed, a shifting of emphasis, but this very 
shifting is, in the last resort, due to Jesus himself. The centre 
of the teaching of the historic Jesus is God: the centre of 
the teaching of his Church is he. And yet the centre is 
in a sense brought back again to where it was before. For 
the Son becomes at last to the Christian believer of one 
substance and coeternal with the Father. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Lonpon. 





CHRIST AS “ THE TRUTH.” 


R. KENNARD DAVIS. 


OnE of the principal claims set forward by every religious 
system in the past has been the claim to the possession of 
truth, or rather, perhaps, The Truth. The devotees of 
practically every faith have named it the true religion; as 
though truth were the highest quality of a religion, and its 
supreme claim to recognition. 


Now, in view of this, it is remarkable that very often the 
most devoted adherents of a religion show little regard for the 
defence of its doctrines ; and that the “ truths” of any given 
religion have often so changed their meaning, if not their form, 
in the course of ages that one is driven to conclude that, if 
the essence of the religion lay in them, it could no longer be 
the same religion at the end of the process that it was at the 
beginning. Further, there will be found in different lands, or 
even in the same small neighbourhood, men professing the 
same religion and yet attaching widely different meanings, and 
almost more widely different values, to the beliefs which that 
religion represents. 

All these are common phenomena, and yet they seem to 
demand a fuller and more resolute explanation than is 
commonly given to them. In the old days the differences 
alluded to were taken much more seriously. Men’s belief in 
the truth was far more definite and securely held than it is 
now, and they were more logical, if less humane, in their 


method of dealing with those who refused to accept it. Now- 
780 
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adays men are content, under a plea of “ tolerance,” to leave 
unexplained the contradiction between the importance which 
they nominally attach to the possession of a true belief, and 
the supreme indifference they exhibit towards the varying 
tenets of their fellows. 

The reason is that it has long ago been tacitly realised, if 
not outwardly declared, that while the universe as revealed 
to us is perpetually growing and changing—is, in fact, a living 
thing—any precise statement about it is either meaningless or 
dead. Thought is organic, propositions are inorganic. The 
most we can do by any statement is to exhibit as it were a 
cross-section of the growing thought, the thought which even 
as we write is outgrowing its expression. ‘Thus the statement, 
“T believe in God,” is meaningless if the content of the word 
God is left to be supplied entirely by the person to whom it 
is addressed ; for it may mean, and has meant, entirely different 
things to different people in different stages of racial or personal 
development. On the other hand, if a rigid definition of the 
word is given, that definition is certain to be superseded in 
time, as new knowledge about the universe, and therefore 
about God, changes our conception of what the word means. 

From this dilemma the English Church has hitherto saved 
herself by admitting a considerable latitude of interpretation 
of her creeds: how far that provision will ultimately prove 
adequate it is not easy to say, although there are not wanting 
signs that men’s powers of interpretation are in some cases 
becoming strained. The Church of Rome has adopted what 
is really a more logical course in admitting the development 
of doctrine as a principle and setting up a living authority by 
whom that development is, by presumed inspiration, to be 
directed. The obvious disadvantage of this latter method is 
that development comes through the natural and free play of 
men’s intellects ; and these are hampered by the artificial re- 
striction of submission to an arbitrary and external authority 
as much as by a creed which they are allowed within limits to 
interpret so as to suit the conclusions of their own thought. 
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Is there then such a thing as truth at all? In this per- 
petually shifting universe, can we find any secure resting-place, 
or is every support we cling to liable to be taken from us? 
The universe is growing; we are growing with it. Are we 
destined to outgrow every belief that has sustained us in the 
past? If every statement we make about the universe is 
ultimately untrue, or only partially true, is there anything left 
but to despair of religion ? 

We are in the position of men being swept along by an 
overpowering current down a dark river. From time to time 
we have snatched at ropes, beams, or the branches of trees on 
the bank, but the force of the stream has carried us irresistibly 
past them, until they have been left behind and disappeared 
into the distance. Obviously our only chance of escaping 
from the water is to find some boat or raft that is journeying 
with us, from which we should be able securely to survey the 
course that we are compelled to take, and possibly to gain 
some vision of the ocean towards which we are being carried. 

The truth cannot be contained in a statement. This does 
not, indeed, prevent statements from being true, because there 
is a difference between true-ness and the truth—one being a 
quality, the other being conceived as an entity. Is there, then, 
any vehicle for truth or vessel for containing it, other than 
the statement ? 

Jesus said, “I am the Truth.” The ordinary reader is apt 
to regard this, as he regards many of Jesus’ sayings, as a 
figurative expression, or as interpretable only in some mystic 
manner. But in the light of our inquiry it is seen to possess 
a very simple and very important meaning. It suggests that a 
person may be what a statement cannot be—a perfect vehicle 
for truth, capable of expansion as the truth expands, and 
capable of retaining through all apparent changes and varieties 
of experience the unity which gives it permanent significance. 

Now I would suggest that this is exactly what the most 
genuine and sincere followers of Christ have always felt about 
him. Secure in their devotion to his person, they have watched 
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without fear the storms that have raged about the doctrinal 
interpretation of his religion. They have something better, 
something at the same time more definite and more abiding, 
than a creed. Having faith, they can afford to be untroubled 
about belief. The “ Word” for them is not graven in hard 
and unalterable characters upon tablets of stone; it is incarnate 
in a personality at once infinite and definite, many-sided but 
single-hearted. 

A simple illustration of this feeling with regard to Christ 
is afforded by the title of a widely-read book, What would 
Jesus do? ‘There is a large and ever-increasing number of 
important branches of knowledge about which the question, 
“What does the Creed say?” is irrelevant or meaningless. 
There are many problems of conduct in which we can derive 
no help from asking, “‘ What does the law enjoin?” But it is 
impossible to conceive a situation in life demanding a moral 
decision in which the question, ‘‘ What would Jesus do?” 
might not be asked with pertinence. ‘This is a test that may 
be applied in dealing with circumstances that were unknown 
in our Lord’s time, and for which his recorded teachings afford 
no guidance. The reason is that his personality has in it that 
element of the universal that enables the man who studies it to 
fill in, from the partial and broken records of it that we possess, 
the features which, possessing an underlying unity in themselves, 
would adapt themselves to all the varying occasions of life. 

If we proceed to ask ourselves, What does this perfect 
adaptability of character to circumstances imply? the inevi- 
table answer is sufficiently striking. Before we formulate it, 
however, we must guard ourselves against misconception. 
We are not asserting dogmatically that Jesus possessed this 
to an absolute degree. The most we are prepared to state 
here is that the experience of many has led them to regard 
him as possessing it ; they are sure, from their impression of 
his character, that he would hold the clue to right action in 
any given situation, and they believe that by the close and 
sympathetic study of his personality they can acquire for 
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themselves some portion of that insight into the problems of 
life which he possessed. 

Now for the answer to our question, which is, that this 
power of acting, under all circumstances, in precisely the rghit 
way, could only be possessed by one who was in the most 
intimate possible union with the directing principle of the 
universe: two forces which can go through an intricate series 
of changes and developments in perfect and uninterrupted 
correspondence can hardly be completely disconnected. The 
sailor who can maintain his equilibrium upon a rolling and 
pitching ship does so because he has, perhaps unconsciously, 
mastered, or put himself into close touch with, the principles 
underlying the ship’s motions. Yet if the ship were for any 
reason, such as a collision, suddenly to lurch in an unaccustomed 
direction, the sailor would very probably be thrown off his feet. 
Now in life all of us have to some extent this power of adapta- 
tion; it implies a connection between us and the principle 
of the universe, which we explain by describing ourselves as 
children of Nature or children of God, according as we are 
excluding from or including in our conception the idea of 
conscious moral purpose. But we are all of us, like the 
sailor, apt to be thrown off our feet by some sudden move- 
ment of the universe for which we were not prepared : a pheno- 
menon which we describe either as error or as sin according 
to the considerations mentioned above. 

Now the person in whom the adaptation was absolutely 
perfect must needs be in a connection with the principle 
alluded to so close as to be equivalent to identity. In other 
words, he would be Nature or he would be God. ‘This is 
what is meant by the Divinity of Christ. 

We have, then, reached the conclusion that if in Christ is 
to be found the “Truth” which men seek in their religion, 
this is so because of Christ’s union (or one-ness) with God. 
But, it may be asked, what need is there for us to seek any 
“Truth” at all, or any “representation ” of reality, that is to 
say, of God? If God is the living principle of the universe 
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in which we live, why cannot we know him directly, without 
any medium either of statement or person ? 

We shall find the answer when we have seen rather more 
closely what we mean by “knowing” God. Let us approach 
the question first by seeing how one method of trying to 
“know God” has broken down. 

The founder of modern philosophy, Descartes, made it his 
aim to arrive at a certain knowledge of God and the universe 
by the processes of pure reason. He started with the famous 
axiom—that without which all reasoning would be impossible— 
Cogito ergo sum: my ability to think presupposes my existence. 

So far so good. But the next step, namely, that of proving 
logically the existence of anything outside the self, has never 
been satisfactorily accomplished, The position of the man 
who denies it is, logically, unassailable. ‘How can it be 
proved,” he says, “that the so-called external world is any- 
thing but the creation of my own mind? That which I call 


my knowledge of it comes to me solely through my own 
senses. I know nothing, and can know nothing, except my 
own sensations.” 


And in a sense he is right. The knowledge of the outside 
world cannot come to him as the result of the operations of 
pure reason. It cannot be “ proved.” 

Whence, then, must that knowledge spring? Not from 
the senses alone, for the evidence of the senses is liable to 
correction by the intellect, and contains no force of certainty. 
Not from the emotions alone, for a like reason. Our know- 
ledge of reality must be based on something more secure than 
these. Its security must be equal to that of our conviction of 
our own existence, if it is not to be upset by criticism. We 
must be able to show that we apprehend outside reality in 
such a way that to deny its existence is to deny, not merely 
the certainty of the evidence of the senses, not merely the 
claim of an emotion to an explanation, not merely the validity 
of a logical process—but the very existence of ourselves. The 
connection between us and the outside universe must be not 
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merely logical, sensational, or emotional, but essential, if it is 
to bring to us the certainty we demand. We can only know 
that the universe is real because of our need for it. The 
connection between the animal part of our nature and the 
material world is certified for us by such needs as that of food. 
Is there any condition in which our whole nature feels a similar 
need of an external object—a need the failure to satisfy which 
would imply the stultification of our whole existence? What 
connection can we find between our whole nature and the 
outside universe that can claim, by virtue of its necessity, to 
give us a certainty of the object as great as is our certainty of 
the subject ? 

The only union of such a kind we know is that which we 
call Love. Weknow God or our fellow-man, with a conviction 
that possesses certainty for us, because, and in so far as, we 
become one with him through sympathy or love. The next 
step to Cogito ergo sum is Amo te ergo es: “I love you, and so 
I know you exist because my existence is bound up with 
yours.” Objects other than ourselves are real for us in pro- 
portion as we can make them part of ourselves (or ourselves 
part of them) through this power of sympathy orlove. ‘“ Doubt 
that the stars are fire,” says Hamlet, “ doubt that the sun doth 
move, doubt truth to be a liar, but never doubt my love.” His 
love for Ophelia is, at the moment, amid doubt and uncertainty, 
the one chain that binds him to reality. Doubtless it was in 
this same spirit that Paul wrote, “ For me to live is Christ.” 

Now, it is perhaps necessary to point out at this stage that 
in this view of truth and knowledge there is no intention of 
depreciating the work of the reason. All true sympathy must 
be based on understanding, and the deeper the understanding 
the surer is the sympathy. It is not to be regarded as 
a merely emotional thing. It is essentially an activity of man’s 
whole nature, in which the intellect arranges the data of the 
sensations, and presents them for the life-giving action of the 
emotions; just as the philosopher, or even more, the poet, 
kindles into life the dry fuel which the scientist has collected 
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and prepared. This he does by his power of sympathy ; by an 
imaginative union with the living spirit which is behind the 
phenomena of the universe; in a word, by a judicious 
anthropomorphism. 

For—this is important—like can only love like. 


‘* Man’s soul is moved by what, if it in turn 
Must move, is kindred soul: receiving good 
—Man’s way—must make man’s due acknowledgment.” 

And if man’s sympathy is aroused by an “inanimate” 
object, whether it be the work of Nature or man, it is because 
he recognises in it, explicitly or only instinctively, the impress 
of a spirit like his own. Nor need we be ashamed of an 
“ anthropomorphism ” which pictures God to us in the likeness 
of the highest which we can know of men, if we believe that 
the Hebrew fable, which represents the Deity as saying, “ Let 
us make man in our image,” contains the germ, poetically 
set forth, of a truth: the truth, namely, that we are children 
of Nature and of God, and that the whole universe, 
ourselves included, is the manifold representation of one 
creating and sustaining spirit: in other words, if we accept 
the consequence of a monistic belief. 

We cannot, as yet, understand the flower “root and all.” 
That is the goal to which human science, with the aid of 
poetry, is slowly approaching. But we can to a very much 
greater extent understand, with the help of self-surrendering 
sympathy, a human character “of like passions with our- 
selves”; and it is in this way that we can approach most 
nearly to the knowledge of the ultimate reality which we seek. 
For “he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 

This, then, is our answer to the question asked above— 
Why do we need a “representation” of reality? It is because 
we must progress from the known to the unknown—from the 
human that we can understand to the Divine that for us is 
only knowable in terms of humanity. 

In this sense, then, Christ himself, and every human 
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character that approaches Christ in that absence of error to 
which we referred above, becomes for us the truth, the reveal- 
ing “ Word” of God, the “* Mediator” between God and man. 

But this identification of “knowledge” and love (or 
sympathy) leads us still further. For if it is by sympathy that 
we enter into the fullest union with the universe outside and 
every portion of it, it follows that the real nature of that 
universe and of every portion of it must be its nature as an 
object of love. Everything, we may then say, exists to be 
loved—as an object not necessarily of ow7 love, but of love. 
And, further (since love is between likes), it is not merely an 
object of love, but a subject, or else (as shown above) the 
expression of a subject of love. Thus it is the love-relation 
that is the unity and spirit of the universe: and the God whom 
we figure to ourselves is at once the lover and the loved and 
the love—the Absolute in which Subject and Object and their 
relation become one. 

We will now see briefly how far our theory of the nature 
of truth and knowledge is borne out in the sphere of ethics. 
We shall find that men’s views of the nature of right conduct 
correspond closely with their conceptions of knowledge and 
truth, and that the highest ethical ideals tally with, and are 
indeed based by implication on, the view here put forward. 

In the history of man’s conception of truth, there are 
three stages: the first, in which it is regarded as consisting of 
isolated “facts”; the second, in which it is viewed as a 
“system” ; the third, in which the dead “ system” is discarded 
for the living person. Similarly in the case of knowledge 
there are three stages: in the first it is held to be the grasp 
of isolated fact by the memory; in the second, the grasp of 
principles by the understanding ; in the third, the grasp of 
persons by sympathy (or love). We therefore expect to find, in 
men’s ethical notions, three points of view corresponding to the 
stages they have reached in their view of truth and knowledge. 
This conclusion is, I think, borne out by the facts. 

The most elementary view of ethics, and the earliest in 
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the history both of races and of individuals, makes right 
conduct consist in the observance of a number of isolated 
rules. Many of these rules, no doubt, are founded on prin- 
ciple, but the principles are not explicitly realised. This is 
shown by the fact that often the rules are interpreted with 
no reference to the principles by which they might be to 
some extent justified, and also by the existence of other rules 
originating simply in habit. The teaching of the Pharisees 
and Scribes is probably the most generally familiar instance 
of this type of morality, though in their case it probably 
represents a degeneration from the second point of view. 

This second point of view bases conduct on certain abstract 
principles, or virtues—courage, wisdom, temperance, and the 
like. It criticises the rules of the earlier morality from this 
standpoint, rejecting all those which cannot be shown to be 
based implicitly upon such principles. Examples of this stage 
are too numerous to need special mention. 

The third point of view is that in which right conduct is 
based, not on the observance of rules, nor on the understand- 
ing of principles, but on the “ knowledge,” which is the love 
of persons; of God, that is to say, and of one’s neighbour. 
In this sense of the word “knowledge” does the paradoxical 
saying of Socrates, “ Virtue is knowledge,” find its completest 
justification. This love, being the fullest expression of man’s 
whole nature, in a way in which no rules or principles imposed 
or inculcated from without could ever be, is the true and 
inevitable guide of his actions, which are free just because 
they spring from his nature. In this way are the law and 
the prophets—the rules of the legislator and the principles of 
the seer—fulfilled, or brought to their logical completion ; 
man’s true position in the universe is recognised, and in pro- 
portion as his power of understanding and sympathising with 
his fellows increases, so much the nearer does he approach to 
the attainment of that position. 

R. KENNARD DAVIS. 
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THE CHURCH, THE WORLD, AND 
THE KINGDOM. 


THE Ricut Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D., 


Bishop of ‘Tasmania. 


THERE is a growing conviction among Christian thinkers that 
we are bound to determine more strictly than heretofore the 
interrelations of the three cardinal concepts which stand at the 
head of this article. In offering some materials which may be 
of service to those who are devoting attention to the problems 
involved, I propose to limit myself to their pragmatic aspects. 
That is to say, I shall try to keep myself down on the solid 
earth. I shall take the World as equivalent to human society 
and its concerns, in their so-called secular aspects. I shall 
leave on one side its cosmic aspects, as also any attempt to 
account for the lack of harmony with, if not the antagonism 
to, the will of God which it so continuously manifests. By 
the Church I shall understand the faithful company of all 
those who look to the Lord Jesus Christ as its Founder and 
its Head. That is to say, I shall avoid attempts to distinguish 
between the Church visible and the Church invisible. As 
regards the master concept of the Kingdom of God, I shall 
treat of it only in its bearing on the Church as we know it, 
and the world in which we actually live. That is to say, | 
shall consider the Kingdom in so far only as it is an answer 
to the prayer, “ Thy will be done on earth.” 

Moving, then, within these limits, I would first note the 


fact that any definition of the three concepts before us, even 
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| in their restricted range, is one of extreme difficulty. They 


have each and all been subjected to the law of change during 
the passing of nearly twenty centuries. What they meant for 
the early Christians was not what they meant for medieval 
Christians; and what they mean for us is again something 
different from all that has gone before. How could it be 


| otherwise if the Spirit of God is working in and through 


human history at large ? 

But even if accurate definition is out of our power, we 
need not at any rate perpetuate certain confusions of thought 
which I hold to be as harmful to sound theology as they are 
obstructive to religious progress. For example, there are still 
far too many who treat the Church and the Kingdom as con- 
vertible terms. The conditions prevailing in apostolic and 
sub-apostolic times, with their vivid eschatological hopes, were 
not conducive to systematic thinking on the subject. In 
medieval times, the claims of the Bishop of Rome as Vice- 


Regent of the Kingdom suppressed unbiassed study. It 
remained for modern criticism to examine afresh our Lord’s 
own teaching, to clear it of preconceptions, and to make it 
plain that the scriptural Kingdom of God is a majestic, all- 
embracing conception, consisting of many parts, of which the 
Church is one. 


An error of an opposite kind, but one no less pernicious, 
is found in the tendency to draw a line of absolute separation 
between the Church and the World. For the early Christians 
the distinction could not fail to be sharp, and pregnant with 
practical meaning. But as the historic Church felt and 
responded to the social influences around her, and, as her 
divine Founder had foretold, gradually leavened the world 
with His spirit and His teaching, the sharpness of the line 
necessarily faded. ‘T'o suppose it otherwise would be to bring 
a fatal and final dualism into God’s universe. 

The three concepts, then, though distinct, are none of 
them mutually exclusive, nor mutually inclusive. I find it 
helpful to liken them to three intersecting circles, of unequal 
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size, the centres of which are at first as far apart as is con- f 
sistent with their having a small area incommon. ‘The largest } 
circle is fixed, and represents the Kingdom; the circle of f 
intermediate size represents the World ; and the smallest repre. 
sents the Church militant. The two latter circles are supposed f 
to have a double motion—tending simultaneously to become 
concentric with each other and with the larger circle. The 
areas marked out by the intersecting arcs are full of suggestion. F 
We find, for instance, that there is part of the World which 
enters the Kingdom without being included in the Church, 
part of it which enters the Kingdom in union with the Church, 
and part of it which is in union with the Church without 
having entered the Kingdom. Or, looking at the circle of the 
Church, we find there is one part outside the Kingdom, one 
within the Kingdom, one which coalesces with the World 
without entering the Kingdom, and one which is in union with 
the World within the Kingdom; thus allowing fully for the 
complex character of the Church as a spiritual society in 
historical contact with the World. The circles, I said, are 
tending to become concentric. When this movement is com- 
plete, the lines defining the smaller circles are supposed to 
fade away, and to supply a representation of the time when 
Jesus Christ shall deliver up the “ Kingdom to the Father, 
that God may be all in all.” I do not, of course, for one 
moment press this symbolism, more especially because | 
recognise that we are dealing, not with mathematical, or even 
logical, data, but with living processes. Nevertheless, | 
venture to think that such a symbolism may help to guard 
us from the errors I have repudiated. 

I have spoken of the Kingdom of God as the “master 
concept.” Can this expression be justified? Few will deny 
its substantial truth when they examine our Lord’s own 
teaching in the Gospels. They will find that whereas He is 
represented as mentioning the Church twice only, the Kingdom 
of God is before Him from first to last. And it is evidently 
a universalising concept. It means righteousness and joy and 
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peace for the World at large. It means the bringing of every 


» department of life, every social and political institution, into 
rgest F 
le of plain that even the most fully developed Papal theory cannot 
epre- f equate the Church with such a Kingdom. To take the most 


posed | obvious case, the Church and the State may be brought into 


a spiritual order, an all-inclusive cosmos. Now, it is surely 


even deeper and closer fellowship, but they cannot be identified. 
And yet we know that the kingdoms of this world are to 
become the kingdoms of God and of His Christ. How 
grievously we miss the grandeur of our Lord's ideal when 
we cramp it within the bounds of a narrow ecclesiasticism ! 
And yet, even in the worst days, that grandeur has not 
been wholly obscured. Some dim, even though subconscious, 
glimpse of the wider prospect must come to all when they 
pray, “Thy Kingdom come.” 

I avoid here all controversies as to the import and the 
extent of the eschatological element in our Lord’s conception. 
It suffices for me, that whatever may be the results of these 
controversies, our Lord’s conception expands beyond them on 
every side. He speaks to men living in an actual world. The 
bulk of His teaching was eminently social and practical. He 
never tires of emphasising man’s duty to his neighbour, putting 
it on a level with the duty to God—‘“ the second” Command- 
ment is like unto “the first.” And not only is His teaching 
practical, but He Himself exemplified it in action. However 
near or however far in time might be the Parousia, at any rate 
there were actually before Him men and women who were poor, 
ignorant, sick, dying. ‘They must be cared for here and now. 
Nay, the healing of the afflicted, the comforting of the poor, 
were themselves the clearest signs that the Kingdom was at 
hand. How trenchant in this regard are the grounds He gives 
for decision in the final Judgment. “I was an hungered and 
ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave Me drink; I was 
a stranger and ye took Me in; naked and ye clothed Me; I 
was sick and ye visited Me; I was in prison and ye came unto 


Me.” How striking! nay, how startling! The final test of 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 51 
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fitness for the perfected Kingdom is social service in the 
imperfect World that now is. That is to say, the Kingdom is 
to be realised, not in abstraction from the conditions of human 
life, but by continued contact with those conditions, that God’s 
will may here and now be done as it is in heaven. 

But although I avoid eschatological controversies, I would 
not pass by the abiding truth that they contain. Apart from 
any special teaching concerning the Parousia, the Kingdom is 
to be realised by an influx of higher and spiritual forces into a 
world which, of itself, is unequal to the task. Character and 
conduct are its marks, service its law, inwardness its essential 
condition. And these are to attain their highest development 
by new and subtle workings of the Holy Spirit, the Life-giver. 
But here, again, we must be on our guard against over-state- 
ment. In the World at large God has never left Himself 
without witness, nor without light and leading. As Kant has 
nobly declared, the principles of “truth and goodness have 
their basis in the normal disposition of every human being.” 
But we may hesitate to grant unreservedly Kant’s further 
assertion that the operation of this naturally good principle 
‘works towards erecting in the human race, as a community 
under human laws, a power and a Kingdom which shall main- 
tain its victory over evil, and secure to the world under its 
dominion an eternal peace.” We hesitate unless we may 
underline the words, “ works towards.” For experience forces 
on us the sad conclusion that although the ideals are here, 
although the aspirations grow in volume and in intensity, the 
World lacks spiritual power. It is plain to most serious 
students of human nature that the ideal city must come down 
from heaven. But it is also plain that this coming is a process, 
a “becoming,” a growth by stages, “first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

These things being so, it is sufficiently evident that we 
cannot measure the coming of the Kingdom by the growth 
of the Church alone. Our thoughts and our hopes must 
take a wider sweep. Even of the Pagan empire of his day 
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St Paul could declare that its powers were ordained of God. 
How much more shall this be true of the modern Christian 
State, in which society has, however partially and imperfectly, 
still, very really, absorbed so much of our Lord’s spiritual 
idealism, and responded to the impulse He has given to the 
thirst for righteousness and the longing for social harmony. 
We have to distinguish also the realms of art, literature, science, 
mathematics, and the rest. ‘These, though they may be put 
to use by the Church, are yet distinct in their sphere of 
existence and operation. But they are of the Kingdom, for 
that “ruleth over all.” 

Be it ours to let the grandeur, the supreme humanity, 
of our Lord’s ideal sink deep into our souls. What a light 
it throws upon history! We see therein, not a chaotic clash 
of spirits broken away from divine rule, but the unfolding of 
a divine purpose, the education of a race destined to joy and 
peace in the Kingdom of the God Who is at once Righteous- 
ness and Love. It brings into organic unity every stage of 
human progress. It is to govern human life as a whole, to 
afford firm ground for social hope, and lasting inspiration for 
social service. 

Such being, in broad outline, the interrelations of the 
Kingdom and the World, I turn to consider the place and 
function of the Church. A natural preliminary would be to 
give some more or less satisfactory definition of the Church. 
But there are few indeed who have not apprehended the 
distracting perplexity of this question. I have decided to con- 
fine myself to the historical Church as we know it. Many 
difficulties are thus avoided from the outset. But how formid- 
able are those which still remain! Christendom is divided 
and subdivided. Even within the bounds of Catholicism 
we have the Roman Church separating itself from the 
Greek Church on the one side and from the Anglican on the 
other. And there are the various bodies which range them- 
selves outside the strictly historic succession. Here and there 
one among the smaller sects is still undeterred from looking 
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upon itself as the only elect body in God’s wide world, and a 
greater number maintain a stolid, if not a proud, exclusiveness, 
But why further enlarge on this well-worn theme? Rather 
let us ask what causes we assign for the existing condition of 
Christendom. 

It will not satisfy us, surely, to attribute the blame in a 
wholesale fashion to the sectarian spirit or to personal causes. 
As a late Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford 
assures us, “we must go deeper than this.” He asks whether 
we may not see “in the existence of the several Noncon- 
formist bodies of the English-speaking world an evidence that 
they were designed to exist, and to grow on till the time 
comes, as we have the right to believe it will come, when 
they and we are ripe for re-union.” That our unhappy 
divisions should thus be attributed to the Divine purpose 
may seem to many a hard saying. But if we study history, 
as the Regius Professor has studied it, we shall be driven to 
see that none of the greater, and few of the lesser, sections of 
Christendom can be attributed to personal causes. They have 
been the outcome of deeply seated political and social forces, 
and have the appearance of design just because they were so 
inevitable. 

The outstanding cause of the divided condition of Christen- 
dom is, to my mind, unmistakable. The Church is not a 
theoretically constituted society, with a stereotyped set of 
canons and ordinances, and a rigid constitution. She is a 
living, growing organism—a vast tree, with roots, and trunk, 
and branches, and branchlets. Like all other institutions on 
our earth, though rightly demanding recognition of certain 
spiritual powers and functions, she has nevertheless been 
moulded by the great social law of continuous development 
by way of adaptations to an ever-changing environment. 
Would we have proof of this? Consider the type of 
Christianity which arose out of the solidity of the Roman 
civilisation; compare it with the type which emerged from 
the subtle interplay of Greek and Eastern thought; and 
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compare these again with the type most characteristic of the 
Englishman or the Scotchman, and nurtured in the com- 
parative isolation of the British Isles. Yes, it is impossible 
to doubt that the Church, placed in the main stream of 
historical development, and brought into contact with varying 
social and political conditions, has undergone profound differ- 
ential modifications in her various parts. She has at sundry 
times and in divers manners assimilated the intellectual forms 
and social ideals of successive epochs and of diverging civilisa- 
tions. Such power of assimilation is the chief mark of a 
living organism. It proves that she is the Church of the 
living God Who guides the whole course of history. And 
where there is growth, mere system-making and purely 
dogmatic theology are bound to come short of the full reality. 
Life will not be bound by fetters however strong, nor be 
forced into moulds however theoretically perfect. It will 
burst the bonds, or perish. 

Note further that this power of assimilation is not destruc- 
tive of individuality or uniqueness of function. If the Church 
has received much she has also given much. She has poured 
into the veins of decaying empires and barbaric races the life- 
giving sap of the Gospel of the Cross. Adown the generations 
she has warned the sinner, cheered the saint. She has revealed 
to mankind the secret of her Divine Master. She has shared 
and spread abroad His ideals; she has brought this workaday 
world into touch with invisible sources of spiritual power, and 
has set the things of time and space in the light of eternity. 

Let us take the Church, then, in this ideal sense—ideal, not 
as unreal: that would defeat my purpose, which is eminently 
practical ; but ideal in the sense of regarding her from the 
most comprehensive view-point. We ask—What is her 
mission in the World of to-day? I answer, that she must be 
brought into increasingly vital relation with that World. It 
will not do to hark back to medieval ideals, nor even to 
precedents of the Apostolic Church. The World has moved 
on, and the Kingdom has grown. Tempora mutantur, et 
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ecclesia mutatur in illis. The foundations of the city are 
stable ; the buildings vary and increase. The roots and trunk 
grip fast the ancient soil ; but the cambium layer adds ring to 
ring, and branches, old and new, wax or fade unceasingly. 

And what would this vital relation imply? That she shall 
leaven herself and leaven the World with the Spirit of Christ. 
And how potent the means at her disposal! She wields the 
fundamental doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. She proclaims Jesus Christ as_ the 
Divine Elder Brother of an emancipated and spiritualised 
humanity. She bids men listen to the still, small voice of the 
Holy Spirit that bears witness with their spirit that they are 
sons of God, and points to that same Holy Spirit as the unseen 
but essential bond of every true and healthful form of social 
union and fellowship. Thus will she foster and develop the 
higher qualities of our strangely composite nature. Thus will 
she lift up the banner of the cross, and spell out with ever new 
emphasis and meaning her ancient motto, In hoc signo vinces. 

Shall anyone fail to realise that a Church that can fulfil 
such a mission as this has a place in the World of to-day! 
Look around at the clash of interests, the material aims, the 
unworthy ideals, the lack of open vision. Whence shall come 
salvation? If there are any who question the Church’s power, 
how far shall she exonerate herself from the blame of so 
disastrous a conclusion? How far has she herself apprehended 
the urgency of the work, or her calling, to accomplish it ? 

The Church, it may be argued, is divided—hence her 
weakness. There is, alas! only too much truth in this assertion, 
though we may comfort ourselves by the thought that the 
master concept of the Kingdom gives much practical singleness 
of aim in spite of lack of visible cohesion. Let us, however, 
consider, from this point of view, the most general and 
far-reaching of the differences which divide Christendom, 
and which take shape in the antithesis of Protestant and 
Catholic. 

I begin with Catholicism. What are its outstanding 
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characteristics, and how far are they fitted to fulfil the 
Church’s mission to the World of to-day? Viewed broadly, 
they would seem to be three in number—the ideal of a visible 
society with no break in its historic continuity, and universal 


in its aims and ideals—a consequent claim to special authority 
in matters of faith and morals—and a system of symbolic ritual 
which gives outward expression to its claims and teaching. 

I maintain that these three characteristics, taken in and for 
themselves, and freed from prejudice and undue exaggerations, 
are profoundly adapted for accomplishing the mission of the 
Church, the bringing in of the Kingdom of God. 

Take the first, the ideal of a universal spiritual society, 
linking together not only individuals, but successive genera- 
tions. This must surely be of enormous value in the realisa- 
tion of that larger brotherhood for which men are yearning. 
Who shall estimate the debt of modern humanitarianism to 
the influence of the Catholic ideal of a world-wide spiritual 
unity ? Who shall guarantee the staying power of our social 
enthusiasms if that ideal were ignored or lost? We may 
believe that human society contains the possibilities of a recon- 
stituted social order. But a cold materialism, or shallow 
sensualism, can never develop the germs just waking to life. 
They call for the nurturing warmth of social mysticism—the 
mysticism which the Catholic conception supplies in its purest 
form, and fills with its richest content. 

Or take the claim to authority in faith and morals. 
The reigning doctrine is that of evolution. What does this 
imply? That every form of life and of social institution is 
what it is by virtue of a previous age-long series of 
adaptations to environment. We argue, therefore, that 
such an institution as Catholicism, which has stood for 
so long the test of “fitness to survive,” must have adapted 
itself in no small degree to the forces which have operated 
around it. And since its present is organically connected 
with its past, it must have a special value of its own as 
an agent for the moral and spiritual education of man- 
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kind. It must have gained a store of specialised experience — and 
in the province of its specialised activities. Its claim to § and 
exercise a certain authority is thus shown to be scientifically § thes 
grounded, and our age will do well to pay to it a respectful, § sym 
though wisely critical, attention. It is also necessary for ( 
Catholicism to prove that it is willing to use its unique stores § thre 
of specialised experience, not for selfish aims or love of power, J a sp 


but from a whole-hearted longing for human welfare. 

Is it urged that this authority has been abused? I grant 
it. But I am judging by the best, not by the worst. True, 
men will not easily forget the forced retractions of Galileo, 
nor the burning of Bruno, nor the fires of Smithfield. No, 


but the memory of these things should not drive us into the I 

extremes of private judgment, nor into the waywardness of § Prot 

individual caprice. The age calls for discipline in every § large 

department of life—in matters of religion and morals among § inevi 

the rest. License is not liberty; nor is anarchy freedom. § tyra 

To yield a reasonable obedience to a reasonable authority is § wen 

the part of a wise man. The ideal Catholicism, with its § man 
accumulations of specialised experience, has a vital part to § Take 

of play in evolving the latent spiritual capacities of the race. own 
i And what of the symbolism? What of the stately ritual, § into 
i the majestic buildings, the sacramental rites by which § men 
\ Catholicism presents itself to the outward eye, and by means I 
x of which it so powerfully stirs the emotions? Catholicism § sing] 
. doubtless expresses itself naturally in art and music, and loves § main 
Y to adorn itself in colour and beauty. But the modern man § sciov 
i can hardly condemn this tendency, so long as the symbolism § that 
a employed is living and wholesome. I judge that Catholicism § neve 
is thus in harmony with human nature and with the times in § and 

manifesting its claims and its teaching by means of an impressive § weig 

and historic symbolism. and 

But there is a particular merit in this Catholic tendency y. 

in its present-day aspect. Our social consciousness is developing § Prot 

lustily. But does it not often lack that subtle charm and @ once 


purified exaltation which comes from a breath of the unseen 
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and the infinite? Our social imagination has to be trained 
and softened, lifted on to a higher plane. How better attain 
these ends than by the wise use of a cultured and reverent 
symbolism # 

On these and similar grounds, therefore, I urge that the 
three outstanding characteristics of Catholicism—the unity of 
a spiritual society, authority in matters of faith and conduct, 
and a rich historic symbolism—are such as to give them a 
unique and essential réle in the social developments of the 
day. They are potent instruments for bringing into the 
Kingdom of God the modern World that seems at times to 
be moving away from its destined goal. 

Let us now turn to the outstanding characteristics of 
Protestantism. Regarded from one point of view, they are 
largely negative. For Protestantism presents itself as the 
inevitable and wholesome reaction against the dangers and 
tyrannies of an overgrown and degenerate Catholicism. But 
we must not allow its negative functions to hide from us the 


many invaluable positive traits it possesses in its own right. 
Taken at its best, it has made definite contributions of its 
own to the religious experience of the race, and has brought 
into due prominence many factors which the historic develop- 
ment of Catholicism had tended to obscure. 


If I were asked to give the essence of Protestantism in a 
single phrase, 1 should say that it has discovered, and still 
maintains, the rights of the individual. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously it insists on the central maxim of Kantian ethics, 
that each man is to be regarded as an end in himself, and 
never as a mere means. Hence it is the religion of spiritual 
and moral freedom, and has laid the civilised World under a 
weight of indebtedness which cannot well be overestimated, 
and which will never be forgotten. 

All that is popularly deemed to be most distinctive of 
Protestantism will be found to fall naturally into place if 
once its central inspiration is grasped and appreciated. The 
Bible is declared to be the sole authority for faith and practice, 
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as containing all things necessary to salvation. This position, 
especially when taken in conjunction with the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration which so long prevailed, would seem to 
imply a mere substitution—the Bible instead of the Church. 
But the principle of freedom is saved by a correlative insistence 
on the right of private judgment. And it is further interesting 
to note that even in this regard modern Protestantism is 
relying more and more on religious experience rather than on 
any form of external authority—thus approximating to certain 
phases of Catholic mysticism, both ancient and modern. 

So also with its general doctrines concerning the Church, 
the Sacraments, and the Ministry. These vary, of course, 
indefinitely. But the key throughout is found in the deter- 
mination to uphold the rights of the individual. And it needs 
no exposition to prove how absolutely all this is in harmony 
with the modern spirit. The great advance of the present, 
over precious, ages is just this deepening insistence on indivi- 
duality, and this enhancement of its significance. Liberty is 
looked upon as being of the very substance of life, and our 
sympathy with the love of liberty — political, moral, and 
religious—is spontaneous and complete. 

Such I take to be respectively the strong points of 
Catholicism and of Protestantism in relation to the master 
concept of the Kingdom of God. Is it impossible to combine 
them? At first sight the antithesis of authority and liberty 
seems to be final. But realise the great danger we are in 
through our unhappy divisions—the tendency of unrestrained 
Catholicism to resuscitate the dominant ideas of medizval- 
ism—the tendency of unrestrained Protestantism to endless 
fractionising, with consequent wasteful dissipation, of spiritual 
energy. Do not these provoke us to examine more closely 
whether some higher synthesis may not be attainable? We 
are faced by the same antithesis in the social sphere—how to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of the individual and the 
community. Is our faith in God’s government of the World 
so flabby that we must pronounce these two mighty problems 
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insoluble? Shall God’s children on this little planet despair 
of ever learning to live as brethren, each for all and all for 
each—losing the life to find it? Away with such fatal 
pessimism! Already on every side there are signs of the 
coming of the higher synthesis. 

Not the least significant of these is the Modernist move- 
ment, stirring within the very citadel of the most rigid 
Catholicism. The venerable Roman Church is feeling the 
impulse of the Time Spirit. What may come of the move- 
ment we cannot tell; we must await its further developments. 
But meanwhile, how cheering, how invigorating, such an 
utterance as this from Father Tyrrell. A real and vital 
Catholicism (he says) will exist “not to decide and impose 
points of theology, ethics, and politics, under pain of eternal 
damnation, but to proclaim the Gospel of God’s Kingdom 
upon earth as it was proclaimed by Jesus Christ.” Or, again, 
hear this from Lilly: ‘* Modernism is not Catholicism yielding 
to certain influences of the time, and allowing itself to be 
moulded by them in some of its superficial aspects. It is 
Catholicism actively seeking to penetrate the whole life of 
the time in the conviction that it will find in that life a new 
witness to its own faith, and a further vital development of 
it.” With such utterances as these before us, representative 
of the feelings and aspirations of a large and growing body 
of men permeated with Catholic ideals, who shall say that the 
new synthesis is not already dawning for a world weary of 
theological strife, and yearning for spiritual leadership? May 
we not adopt the words sent of late by certain priests at 
Rome to the Mayor of their city! “A great hope lives in 
our hearts; the hope that the Church, which finds herself 
in the dilemma by which humanity exacts from her either to 
be a means of life or to die, may yet find again new ways to 
become, as the Gospel says, ‘light of the world’ and ‘salt 
of the earth.” 

The parallel movement on the Protestant side may be 
found in the growing desire for reunion. The prayer of our 
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Lord that His people may be one as He and the Father are 
one, is finding its echo in many hearts hitherto deaf to its 
pathos and its profound idealism. But the unity they have in 
view is not the hard externalism of the medieval system, but 
the kinship of soul with soul, deep calling unto deep. The 
Church, I have insisted, is an organism. St Paul calls it 
“the body of Christ.” Its unity, then, must be a unity in 
difference. A well-known Church dignitary, in a recent letter 
to me, speaking of the condition of things in England, writes 
thus :—* There is a rapid and continuous evolution of thought 
going on here, but whether it tends towards one goal or many 
who can say? Diversity in thought, unity in conduct and ethics, 
I think.” Here is an arresting question and an equally arrest- 
ing answer. If the opinion just given is right, is it compatible 
with any reasonable hope for the reunion of Christendom / 

I am bold enough to reply in the affirmative. For mark, 
the springs of conduct are in the emotions and the affections; 
and these, again, are increasingly acknowledged to be products 
of social life. A growing unity in conduct, therefore, would 
seem to carry along with it a growing social solidarity. Men’s 
intellectual activities and conclusions may differ, but they may 
nevertheless be drawing nearer to one another, not only in 
moral ideals but in spiritual aspirations. This line of thought 
would apply to human society as a whole. But when we 
speak of the reunion of Christendom, the case is indefinitely 
more hopeful. Granted there will always be a number of 
intellectual and spiritual freelances—how often we have had to 
thank God for them!—the great bulk of Christian men and 
women have a common centre of attraction in the Person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; they open their hearts to the operation 
of one divine unifying influence, that of the Holy Spirit of 
God. Is it Utopian to hope that, in spite of intellectual 
differences, the World may yet see a truly Catholic Church ! 


I have tried to show that the three concepts of the World, 
the Church, and the Kingdom, while in one sense separate. are 
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not self-contained. They interpenetrate at a multiplicity of 
points ; they are joined into an organic unity by an infinity of 
living fibres. I am convinced that this mode of viewing the 
three concepts by at once distinguishing and correlating them, 
is of immense value for the age of transition through which 
we are passing, and will pave the way for a higher synthesis in 
which many of our religious problems, theoretical and practical, 
will find a natural solution. As things are, civilised society 
is straining after social reconstruction, and, alas! has almost 
concluded that the State does not need the aid of the Church 
in the realisation of its hopes. In other words, I maintain 
the Church is face to face with a crisis as great, or greater, 
than any with which she has ever yet had to deal. I use this 
word “crisis” not as an alarmist, but in its sober sense of a 
time of judgment. 

Will the Church be equal to the emergency? There is no 
need for her to become political: but there is need for her to 
preach and work towards the Kingdom that is “ righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost”: there is need for her 
to be the bearer of good tidings to men of good will, to be the 
welder of the bonds of brotherhood. 

Let us be thankful that many of the finest spirits of modern 
Christendom are arousing us to a sense of the magnitude of 
the Church’s danger and the grandeur of her opportunity. 
She is called upon to win democracy for Christ, and she has 
as her working ideal, as well as her goal, the perfect city 
eternal in the heavens, whose architect and builder is God. 
Moreover, she has the inspiring belief that this ideal city itself 
is but a phase—a mode—in the all-inclusive at-one-ment 
which is to close the mystic process of creation. For the 
three circles of the Church, the World, and the Kingdom are 
destined to become concentric—* God shall be all in all.” 


J. E. TASMANIA. 


Hosart. 





THE UNGODLY ORGANISATION OF 
SOCIETY. 


THE Rev. A. W. F. BLUNT, M.A., 


Vicar of Carrington, Notts. 


THE conflict and contrast between religion, in the popular 
sense of the term, and the tendencies of modern life, is a 
feature of our time that certainly does not suffer from lack 
of notice. ‘That conflict appears, perhaps, most obviously in 
a country like France, where the most rigid type of ecclesi- 
astical organisation co-exists with the most intense and brilliant 
development of modern culture. The religious future of 
France, as of other Roman Catholic countries, is a problem 
about which none but a very bold or a very ignorant man 
would at present venture to make any definite prediction. 
But if we confine our attention to the position of affairs 
in England, we are faced with evidences of the same or 
a similar conflict; and it appears to many that, in accord- 
ance with the national faculty for tinkering, the champions 
of organised religion in England are failing to appreciate 
the real essence of the antagonism. They are uttering 
ejaculations of pained astonishment at the abstinence of 
“working men” from Church services; they are adopting 
all sorts of means, sometimes rather dubious, to draw them 
there — extra-special missions and mission services of the 
“brief, bright, and brotherly” type; extra-special men’s ser- 
vices; P.S.A. services which assimilate worship to the concert 


and the conversazione; topical sermons, socialistic sermons, 
806 
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} sermons with titles like those of cheap novels; they are making 
} loud outcries for the modernisation of the Prayer-Book and 
| Bible; and so forth. I do not wish to say that any, or all, 
of these methods and reforms may not be right and necessary: 
' but 1 emphatically assert that they do no more than fuss 
, around the fringe of the difficulty. The problem is far wider 
-and deeper than the mere question how to get working men 


to church. We are faced with a general diversion from 


| organised religion, which affects every class. The root of the 


mischief lies not in the austerity of Church worship—it may 
be doubted whether the breezy and vulgar type of service is 
any more likely to produce a permanent spiritual effect ; not in 
the antiqueness of the phraseology of the Bible and Prayer- 
Book, for countless uneducated people understand as much of 
it as they find sufficient for their needs; not in the dulness 
of sermons—the average sermon is neither dull nor unhelpful 
to those who wish to listen and learn. Some of these may be 
secondary causes, some may be adduced as primary excuses. 
But the trouble lies deeper ; it is due to two general facts of 
modern thought, and not to even a host of superficial anomalies 
and anachronisms. The first of these facts is that modern 
thought is drifting more and more into a worship of works, to 
the neglect of the spiritual side of religion. I need hardly 
elaborate instances of this tendency; we find such in the 
so-called “religion ” of Socialism (Socialism may be a good or 
a bad economic and political theory, but it is certainly not a 
“religion,” in the Christian sense of that word), in the pre- 
ponderant stress which is now laid on philanthropic and social 
activity, to the neglect of that faith which ought to be the 
groundwork and motive power of such activity, in the popular 
proverb that it does not matter what a man believes so long 
as he acts rightly, in the current depreciation of church-going 
on the score that many who do not go to church are as good 
as those who do. This tendency may be summed up as a 
substitution of morality for spirituality. We are losing the 
idea of holiness as the religious ideal and communion with 
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God as the religious inspiration for man; we are putting an 


as the dominant motive of human endeavour. And there are 
too many signs that religious teachers are swimming with the 
tide, that their gospel is becoming one of social ethics rather 
than of religious faith. This may be due to a reaction from a 
corresponding neglect of that side in past ages, from a lack of 
emphasis on the social and ethical teaching of Christianity; 
but there is reason to think that the reaction is in its turn 
becoming extreme and perverted, and that it is time to protest, 
in the interests of the spiritual basis of religion, against a one- 
sided and mutilated conception of Christianity as a mere 
gospel of social reform or of individual morality. 

The other fact is no less notable; it is that the whole 
conception of modern culture rests upon the worship of 
autonomy and the dislike of discipline. This is the fetish of 
political thought and of modern society. And superficially it 
comes into immediate conflict with the claims of organised 
religion. A Church, even when it calls itself a free Church, 
must, merely because it is a society, claim some measure of 
authority over the individual member; and this claim seems 
to conflict with the ideal of autonomy. Of course, it is easy to 
see that this conflict is only seeming. I suppose that even the 
most tyrannical Churches profess to be the organs not of a 
heteronomy, but of a theonomy. The claim of any Christian 
body to authority over its members is based upon its claim to 
subserve thereby the best interests of the human spirit. The 
underlying notion is that God’s will and man’s will ought to 
collaborate, and that the rule of God’s will can only exist in 
the human soul which wholly and freely assents to it; that 
what is effected by Church discipline is thus only human 
autonomy raised to its highest perfection, when God and man 
are entirely at one; and that, when man is most truly the 
servant and organ of God, he is most truly his own master, 
most truly realising his own nature—in short, no Church 
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| professes to exact more than that service of God which is 


mon | perfect freedom. But, superficially at least, the claim of 


sition f 


organised religion comes as the claim of a Church; and to the 


| ordinary man the Church is merely a congeries of men, or 


perhaps merely a congeries of parsons, seeking to impose a 


|} heteronomous dominion upon a world which bends the knee 


to the idol of autonomy. 

These are the two essential facts which appear to be 
often neglected, if not by the protagonists, at least by the 
deuteragonists of organised religion; and it surely behoves 
us to realise and face them boldly, instead of being content to 
tinker with the difficulty, whilst we fritter away our energies 
on internecine squabbles over little measures which barely touch 
the outskirts of the evil. It is more than small anomalies and 
antique survivals of customary practice which produce the 
conflict. We are faced with a definite challenge on the 
ground of general theory. A certain, possibly an increasing, 
section of society is claiming to be able to organise itself 
altogether apart from God. How long it will be successful 
in doing so is a question for the future to answer; at 
present the centuries of religious teaching still have their 
effect, and such a thing as a purely atheistic social order does 
not exist, if it ever can. But, with all such deductions made, 
we must allow that to a large extent this professedly ungodly 
organisation of society seems to be, even if it will be so for 
only a short time, strikingly successful. We find real philan- 
thropy, a genuine desire for social reform, and genuine activity 
in good works, in people who overtly reject the intrusion of 
any religious motive ; we obtain a fine effect from the cult of 
human autonomy, interpreted in the light of the modern social 
theory, without any reference to a belief in anything divine 
or transcendent in the scheme of things. It is possible, of 
course, to say—nor would I deny the truth of the statement— 
that the life of infidel philanthropy differs very much from 
that of Christian love in its fervour and motive energy. In 


the one case life is on the platform of the eternal, in the other 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 52 
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on that of the temporal; and I am inclined to believe that 
philanthropic activity, divorced from the practice of Christian 
humility and the Christian doctrine of sin, redemption, and 
grace, generates in man a somewhat pert self-satisfaction and 
a fussy self-importance, which is very inferior to the character 
of the saintly Christian philanthropist. A large amount of 
the philanthropy of the present age produces a result wholly 
disproportioned to the efforts put forward, simply because it 
has no spiritual basis in prayer and communion with God. It 
is all fuss and little power. But the surface effects, which are 
all that the ordinary man sees or looks for, are in each case 
much the same; the philanthropic atheist can, and often does, 
live as honourably, work as hard and as enthusiastically in the 
cause of social righteousness, as the philanthropic Christian. 
And the consequence is that the modern man, looking only at 
works, thinks Christian faith superfluous. It does not matter 
what a man believes, so long as he acts rightly. The ethical 
ideal of human brotherhood seems to produce as good results 
as the religious ideal of the love of God and of man in God. 
It is, as I said, a definite challenge on the ground of general 
theory. Is the faith in God necessary for a right organisation 
of society? Organised religion says “ Yes”; modern society 
often tends to return a negative answer. And though we 
may believe that modern society will in time find out its 
mistake, yet time passes; and if it be a mistake, we are not 
exempt now from the duty of showing where the mistake lies, 
and of emphasising the true theory in opposition to the false. 
We need not anticipate that religion of all sorts will ever 
be expelled entirely, or even very widely, from human life. 
The religious instinct is primary in average humanity; and 
the belief in some sort of God is likely to survive although 
the beliefs in any particular sort of God were to be extin- 
guished. If we are destined to revert to Paganism in a 
modernised form, the probable exit from that stage will be 
(as Mr Chesterton, I believe, somewhere warns us), as it was 
from the older form of Paganism, the exit into Christianity; 
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and so we shall be once more boxing the compass of religious 
progress. But the practical question for us creatures of a day 


| is whether, in the immediate future, Christianity as an organ- 
| ised religion, such as we know it, is likely to survive, whether , 
, any form whatever of systematic Christianity has a prospect 
| of remaining in the field. Are we about to relapse into a 
| vague and indefinite Theism, plus a social programme, with 


Christ as the leader and prophet of social reformers, or will 
anything more definitely Christian, in the accepted sense, be 
likely to remain? Some may even deny that any kind of 
theistic theory will stand its ground, and may prophesy that 
we shall arrive eventually at a social positivism and nothing 
else. And personally I am disposed to think that, if once 
Christianity gives way and is submerged, the life of Theism 
will be a very short one indeed. ‘There are other alternatives : 
we may be trending towards an impersonal Pantheism, with a 
supremely uninteresting God, eviscerated of all characteristics 
which have any attraction to the human heart, a God who 
is nothing more than the spirit of social progress gradually 
coming to self-realisation in human society. But, without 
complicating the question by the introduction of too many 
possibilities, I ask whether we are to suppose that any organ- 
ised Christianity is likely to remain, or that all human 
aspiration is going to diffuse itself in vague theistic or 
socialistic emotionalism, destitute of any personal appeal to 
the religious instincts of humanity. As to the ultimate result, 
those who believe in Christ as expressing truly and completely 
God’s purposes can have no doubt whatsoever. But, short 
of ultimate success of the faith in Christ, what may we specu- 
late as to the immediate prospect of that faith in England ? 

I have asked the question, but I should be more than 
presumptuous if I claimed to be able to give a complete 
answer. It is something to ask a question, if the question is 
worth asking. And the answer to this question requires far 
more prophetic insight and foresight than I possess. But yet 
I will venture to summarise certain considerations which may 
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help us to see the line along which an answer is to be looked 
for. And by way of preface I may say that any system which 
is to redeem organised Christianity in England must be 
prepared for a conflict with the spirit of the age. The fault 
of our present attitude is that we are often too apt to give in 
to it. This fault, I believe, is very much more marked in the 
Nonconformist bodies, who seem officially to be making the 
same mistake as the medieval Papacy made, and to be sub- 
stituting the ideal of temporal predominance for that of 
spiritual attractiveness, and a social or political propaganda 
for the ideal of general spiritual growth. But the spirit of the 
age is too all-pervading and all-enveloping for any body of 
Christians to have entirely escaped its influence. No doubt 
there are still the seven thousand who have not bent the knee 
to Baal; no doubt there are still many who want, as all need, 
a spiritual Christianity. But such are usually the least 
talkative amongst us ; and, measured by the talkers, the spirit 
of the age is patently unspiritual. Therein it is a spirit with 
which it is fatal for organised Christianity to compromise. 
A system that does so may remain strong in popular favour, 
but it achieves this result at the price of a total loss of religious 
character. We have to correct, not to submit to, this spirit; 
and yet we must understand it, if we are to have any chance 
of tackling it successfully ; we must study it, so as to be able 
to approach it on its most accessible side. And I would 
suggest that the three main points in the Church’s system 
which will sway the issues of the conflict will be—firstly, its 
conception of its pastoral function ; secondly, its teaching ; and 
thirdly, its conception of its corporate life. 

In the first place, every tinge of the old false sacerdotalism 
must go. It is not all gone yet; but the modern world will 
not tolerate much longer any theory of a class of people 
officially privileged to stand in an attitude of peculiar intimacy 
with God. The theory is not democratic; but, worse than 
this, it is not true, nor truly apostolic and Catholic. We know 
enough by now of the primitive Christian doctrine of grace 
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| to know that the priestly body is the whole Church first, and 
| that the clergy are but representatives of the Church. Any 


notion of a special and exclusive grace belonging to the clergy 


| as such and only mediated to the Church by their agency, is 


neither scriptural nor Catholic. We must emphasise more 
and more the representative and not the exclusive position of 
the ministry. We must revive the idea of the ministry as 
the official and representative organ of Church life, set apart 
for purposes of decency and order to do special things, but 
not thereby endowed with authority or prerogative, except 
in so far as a minister can personally make good his claim to 
it; and we must revive the idea of the unofficial ministry of 
the laity, of the vocation to ministry of every individual 
Christian, and of his capacity of direct approach to God. 
Clerical and priestly exclusiveness has often been simply the 
result of lay indifference and apathy. The call is to the laity 
to realise their ministry as a high duty and their vocation as a 
spiritual prerogative, which they are bound to exercise. ‘Thus 
only can we sanctify the human desire for autonomy by 
abolishing all suspicion of a human heteronomy, exercised 
by men of like passions to those whom they serve in the 
Lord. 

Secondly, we must realise that the modern objection to 
Church creeds and dogmas is not so much that they are not 
sufficiently intelligible, as that they are not sufficiently under- 
stood. In particular, their relation to practical life is not 
apprehended. We need to emphasise the working value of 
creeds and dogmas if we are to commend them to the modern 
mind with its severely practical outlook upon life. If, there- 
fore, with regard to the ministry we must go back to the 
apostles, with regard to our creed we must go back to Christ, 
and give to the moral content of the figure of Christ all the 
stress that we can. It is the merest sensationalism to talk of 
anew birth in Christ, of being cleansed by the blood of Christ, 
or of entering into sacramental communion with Christ, unless 
it is distinctly added that the Christ spoken of is a definite 
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moral personality, and that these mystical terms imply a 
recognition of definite moral duties and the definite accept- 
ance of Christ’s standpoint towards the moral problems of 
modern society ; that thus “ we in Christ,” and “ Christ in us” 
are phrases whose meaning on the practical side can only be 
seen in the fruits of life after the pattern of Christ, and that 
this is the test and proof of that mystical relationship of which 
we speak. Again the call is to the laity; they are asked to 
create and consolidate a definite Christian opinion upon moral 
questions such as social reform, marriage, the opium and slave 
and drink; traffics, and so on; they are asked to carry their 
religious principles into the circumstances of English life and 
to insist upon the observance of these principles in all affairs 
over which the nation has any control. They are able to 
insist that, whether politics be Conservative or Liberal or 
Socialist or anything else, they shall be honest and clean and 
just to all men; that whether national reform take one shape 
or another, it shall be inspired by the desire to do what is most 
in accordance with God’s will for mankind, inspired by the 
vision of the kingdom of Christ, and that whatever laws 
relating to human life be passed, they shall be animated by 
the wish to help individual, family, civic, and national life to 
be pure and holy and God-fearing. 

But while we must lay stress upon the works of love as 
the proper moral outcome of Christian faith, yet there must 
be no sort of acquiescence in the modern theory of works as 
the one thing needful. Unless Christianity tries to lift life to 
the plane of the eternal, it is nothing more than a system of 
ethics. There must therefore be a proper emphasis upon the 
doctrine of grace to counteract the modern satisfaction with 
the temporal and the visible. This life must be placed in its 
proper perspective as a stage in an eternal process; and in 
order to make this real, there must be a decided insistence 
upon the value of the sacramental system and the theory of 
the sacramental life. Some of the fiercest controversies in 
religious history have been waged round this idea; but such 
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controversies have lately affected the setting rather than the 
doctrine of sacramental practice, and even these are now 
becoming outworn. We are emerging into a larger age, an 
age in which the old lines of parties are proving too narrow to 
hold the flood of spiritual aspiration which is running silently 
in the souls of many men. Old discussions of externals are 
losing their interest. There are still extreme partisans on 
either side; but a vast body of central opinion is forming, 
which desires and sees its way to real, if not complete, agree- 
ment over fundamental realities, and is beginning to perceive 
that sacramental realities can be equally thoroughly taught, in 
company with almost any kind of ritualistic framework. This 
possibility has been and is being proved by experience; and it 
is here that the Church’s chance lies. If its conception of its 
corporate life is to have any power to spiritualise the mind of 
the modern world, that conception must place the underlying 
truths of the sacramental system as the basis and centre 
and inspiration of Christian life, of its growth, and of its 
strength. It is here that we can lift life out of the region of 
purely human ethics into the region of the eternal spiritual 
values, and so lead mankind to appreciate the difference 
between a society organised apart from God, and a society 
organised upon a divine and eternal life. It is by this 
means that we can prove the inadequacy of the gospel 
of modern society and can justify the claim of organised 
religion to be the inspiration of the highest kind of human 
existence, of the existence which finds its principle of vitality 
in the flesh and blood of the Son of man. Works alone will 
never save mankind, nor, probably, a single human soul; but 
work based on grace, inspired by the Spirit of God, filled with 
the life of Christ, is the lever, and the only lever, which will 
uplift the world. 
A. W. F. BLUNT. 
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f 1662 AND 1912. nea 
4 Tur Rev. E. W. LUMMIS, M.A. -_ 
‘ desir 
rd THE feast of Saint Bartholomew on the 24th of August will own 
é mark the 250th anniversary of the date when the Act of § “dis' 
‘ Uniformity became effective in 1662. On that day all § the | 
fy ministers of the Church of England who had not complied § “Pay 
: with the demands of the Act were declared to have forfeited § have 
; ; their benefices. Most of those affected had already, following Rant 
‘s the lead of Richard Baxter, resigned their cures; some few othe1 
z preferred to wait and be ejected ; in all, about 2500 clergymen § not.” 
2 passed out of the ministry of the Church. their 
be This was an event of capital importance, for good or evil, § form 
a in the religious history of England. The Church by law § And 
f, established became a Church in which only a part of the I 
A sincere and earnest Christians of the land could find a place. § ferre 
‘i In spite of the determination of the bishops, in spite of the § orde: 
wistful love with which the ejected ministers themselves clung ther 
a to the hope of an undivided national Church, the Act of that 
id Uniformity was necessarily an Act for the creation of Non- obser 
3 conformity. ‘The Conventicle Acts and the Five Mile Act I 
ie only hastened what they sought to prevent. The Indulgences consi 
( of Charles, James’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, the ] 
i the Toleration Act of 1689, were, under the conditions existing, the 
A inevitable consequences of the bishops’ policy in 1662. bish« 
The effect of the Act is in evidence, and cannot be stud 
disputed ; but the real nature of those points of conscience for issue 
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which men laid down their calling and their livelihood, the 
_ real difference between the Conformists and the Nonconformists, 
have been much misunderstood. That difference was not 
primarily or essentially a difference of doctrine. ‘‘ We do not 
dissent,” said Baxter, “from the doctrine of the Church of 
England, expressed in the articles and homilies.” Among the 
ejected there were some who had been loyal churchmen before 
the Commonwealth, and had subscribed the old prayer-book, 
but could not subscribe the new. The Nonconformists had 
no rooted objection to episcopacy ; Baxter's own scheme was 
episcopal. Still less can they be credited with a modern 
desire for unlimited toleration, liberty to form and preach their 
own opinions, or freedom from liturgical regulation. Baxter 
“distinguished,” in his own words, “the tolerable party from 
the intolerable,” and in the intolerable party he included 
“Papists and Socinians”; in 1659 he had written, “* Alas, we 
have real heresies enough among us—-Arians, Socinians, 
Ranters, Quakers, Seekers, Libertines, Familists, and many 


others ; let us reject those that are to be rejected, and spare 


” 


not.” On the one doctrinal point which was prominent in 
their protest—the salvation of baptised infants—the Nencon- 
formists were less “ liberal,” in our sense, than the Conformists. 
And all alike desired uniformity. 

It is true that many of the Puritan divines would have pre- 
ferred another kind of Church government and a very different 
order of worship. But these objects of desire were less dear to 
them than the unity of the Church. They yielded every point 
that was not a point of conscience; and it is important to 
observe exactly where it was that their conscience made a stand. 

First and chiefly, they scrupled to subscribe assent and 
consent to all and everything contained in and prescribed by 
the prayer-book imposed by the Act. Many, if not most of 
the clergy, had not seen the book, and very few, except the 
bishops and members of Convocation, could have had time to 
study it in detail, before the Act came into force, for it was 
issued only a few days before the day appointed. But certain 
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passages in it, “by-passages and phrases,” as Baxter calls 
them, had already become known, just because they were 
stones of stumbling to the Puritans. These men could not in 
conscience express assent and consent to things which they 
had never examined; and, in particular, there were certain 
turns of expression, known to be in the book, which stated 
or implied an interpretation of the accepted Church doctrine 
such as they could not with truth adopt. 

Of a like nature were the other two main objections of 
the Puritan party. They were called upon to renounce the 
Solemn League and Covenant as an unlawful oath. There 
were many who had not taken this oath, some that had even 
opposed its imposition, who yet did not in conscience believe 
that it was in itself unlawful. They were called upon to 
receive episcopal ordination, unless, like Baxter, they had 
already been ordained by a bishop. In dioceses where such 
ordination was offered hypothetically, as baptism is ad- 
ministered when a child is not certainly known to be baptised, 
many Presbyterians accepted it. But in other places they 
were asked to renounce, in a set form, their ‘‘ pretended letters 
of orders,” and this would have involved an insincere assertion 
of disbelief in their own status as lawful ministers. In sum, 
they did not refuse to submit their own desires to the welfare 
of the Church; they did refuse, even for the sake of unity, 
to make solemn assertions which they did not believe to be 
true. Their scruple of conscience was a scruple of veracity. 

Keeping this in mind, and adopting the point of view 
which it suggests, let us consider the men of the other party, 
the Conformists. ‘Two classes among them, each of unknown 
magnitude, may be dismissed at once. The merely professional 
churchman, bent on preferment as a chief end, would naturally 
make no bones about subscribing. The excellent but muddle- 
headed man whose understanding was not acute enough to 
perceive the differences on which the whole question depended 
would also sign; why should he not? The conformity of 
these two classes can hardly be related to the merits of the 
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particular issue, since it is clear that any subscription test, 
whomsoever it may exclude, will always admit the rogues 
and the dunces. With regard, however, to the residue, the 
reasonably conscientious and intelligent men who conformed, 
can we form any idea of the standard of verbal veracity with 
which they were satisfied ? 

We must, in the first place, remind ourselves that the 
majority of them recorded their assent and consent to all and 
everything contained in an unknown document. It is pro- 
bable that most of them had not seen, certain that very few of 
them had carefully examined, the schedule of the Act. Those 
who had not seen the new book could not possibly judge how 
far it differed from any earlier Book of Common Prayer. The 
House of Commons had intended to re-enact the second 
prayer-book of Edward VI., and if this intention had been 
carried out, many or even most of the Puritan clergy would 
have conformed. But the original copy could not readily be 
found, and the Commons therefore substituted the Hampton 
Court prayer-book, which was a slightly revised version of that 
of Elizabeth. Even this would have caused a much smaller 
number of refusals to subscribe. The House of Lords, how- 
ever, declared for a new revision by Convocation, and hung up 
the bill for more than ten months while this revision was being 
prepared. When the bill came back to the Lower House, 
members accepted this new schedule. At the same time they 
insisted, against the Lords, on the bill itself, in its full vigour, 
passing into law without amendment. It is quite clear that 
the House of Commons was very keenly desirous of Uniformity, 
but very little concerned about the wording of the document 
to which the clergy were to be forced into assent and consent. 
And it is more than probable that they represented, in both 
points, the general sense of the anti-Puritan party. We cannot 
resist the impression that most of the Conformists were ready 
to subscribe any prayer-book, known or unknown, that should 
be approved by the bishops and enacted by Parliament. 

The element of partisanship must, indeed, be allowed for 
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on both sides. In the nature of things the Puritans were 
inclined to suspect, their opponents were inclined to welcome, 
a book prepared under the presidency of Sheldon. To the 
average Conformist the prayer-book was well enough 
guaranteed, and even if he had received his copy in time, he 
would not have dreamed of searching it in a critical spirit. 
His signature was regarded by himself rather as a stroke of 
victory over Jack Presbyter than as a solemn self-committal 
to professions of personal belief. In helping to achieve the 
ascendency of his own party he believed that he was furthering 
the true interests of the Church and of sound religion. But 
when all has been said, and when we have acknowledged that 
there were good and evil motives, right intentions and wrong 
opinions on both sides, still, when we consider the nature of 
the subscription and the circumstances under which it was 
made, we must conclude that the Conformist party was not 
marked by any high standard of verbal veracity. 

The Church-constitution inaugurated by the Act of 
Uniformity excluded, among others, men who loved the 
Church, who were at one with her in doctrine, who were 
ready to submit to her will in external things, simply because 
they were scrupulously truthful in the use of words, and 
admitted to the ministry, among others, men who differed 
from these only in the one respect that their verbal veracity 
was less scrupulous. ‘That constitution still exists, and still 
excludes, and still admits, by that same test of fitness for 
service in a sacred office. It is true that the points to which 
this test applies have shifted. The formula of assent has been 
so modified, and so interpreted both in civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, that it can hardly put constraint on the most tender 
conscience to-day. But the form of public worship has 
remained unchanged, while the belief of all cultured persons 
has changed very much. The resulting state of things is, in 
some respects, much more lamentable than was the Ejection of 
1662. There is now no question of Church politics, no rough- 
and-ready dealing by one party with another, to obscure the 
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naked fact. Many a man who loves the Church as a mother, 
who shares her ideals, delights in her atmosphere, sees men of 
his own theological colour usefully and happily active in her 
ministry, is yet forbidden, by nothing but his own scruples on 
the point of verbal truthfulness, from sharing in her service. 

Before I press this point, let me disclaim, eagerly and 
sincerely disclaim, any intention of casting blame on those who 
do not feel any such scruple. It cannot be denied that the 
unscrupulous man and the stupid man do find their way 
through barriers which a certain kind of scruple, in men not 
without intelligence, is unable to pass. But then the 
unscrupulous man finds his way into all ministries, and is not 
characteristic of any ; and it is not amiss that here and there 
a poor understanding should make known, by works that shine 
before men, how much greater is the worth of character than 
of mere intellect in the care of souls. I am not now speaking 
of these. I am speaking of two classes of men, equally good, 
equally able, equally earnest, but marked by this difference, 
that the one class has a greater tendency than the other to 
scruple on the point of veracity in uttered words. Can it be 
maintained that such a tendency ought to disqualify any man 
for sacred service in a church? Can it be denied that it does, 
in fact, disqualify for service in the Church of England ? 

The actual phrase that arouses a scruple of veracity may 
be this or that. The theology and cosmology of the seven- 
teenth century cannot possibly provide, to a cultured man of 
the twentieth century, a liturgy free of all offence. It may 
be a collect, which asserts that God once drowned the whole 
world except eight persons; it may be the Athanasian Creed, 
or some verse in it, or the Apostles’ Creed, with its suggestion 
of a local heaven, in which is enthroned an incarnate Christ: 
somewhere in the book, in words which must be uttered in 
public worship, everybody will find something which he 
cannot, with strict veracity, utter in a natural sense. During 
the last few decades this trouble has reached an acute pitch 
as the result of critical study of the New Testament. A 
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great company of men, under the guidance of this new know- | 


woulc 
ledge, have developed convictions concerning the person of J) effort 
Jesus Christ which, while confirming and even deepening their} A 
reverence for him, have altered its character. They may be : clarat 
men of a fine spiritual sensibility, conscious of a vocation to § tion | 
minister in the Christian Church, competent and sympathetic; § of be 
and yet, if they happen to be rigorously conscientious in the — whon 
use of words, they will find it a hard matter to reconcile § to wi 
themselves to the liturgy of the Church of England. Many, § religi 
no doubt, do overcome or override their scruples, obeying religi 
what they regard as a preponderant obligation. Such men T 
are not unknown nor even rare in the Anglican priesthood. § the € 
The bishops tolerate them, so long as they duly recite the § itself 
prescribed offices, and refrain from preaching against certain § to de 
doctrines. But there are others, probably a much greater § a na 
number, who cannot conquer their repugnance to the use, & their 
in worship, of words that do not express their secret feeling & besid 
or conviction, words which seem to them to convey, some- § verb: 
times, the very opposite of what they regard as true, or to § long 
express a spiritual state which they cannot approve and § of m 


adopt. 

If any good end is served by the exclusion of these men 
from the ministry, let them remain in exile. The welfare of 
the Church may well outweigh much agony of soul in 
individual Christians. But it is difficult to see what good end 
is served by the exclusion of the scrupulously veracious, while 
their less scrupulous fellows (less scrupulous on this single 
point) are admitted. Rather it would appear that the Church 
herself must suffer by the loss of some of the best and _best- 
equipped minds from her service. Is there any way of 
bringing it about that a scrupulous verbal veracity shall no 
longer disqualify for Holy Orders ? 

Three ways are conceivable. The first is a revision of the 
liturgy, and the concession of a somewhat larger discretion 
than now exists in the omission of particular passages. What 
the prospect may be of eventually effecting such a reform it 
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would be hard to say ; but it could only be achieved after long 
| effort, perhaps after the passing of more than one generation. 
their f 


A second way would be the carrying into law of a de- 


claratory act, carefully worded, to make clear that the recita- 
tion of the liturgy does not actually imply a personal avowal 
of belief in every statement it contains. There are many to 
| whom this would bring no relief; but there are certainly some 
/to whom many expressions would become possible, if taken as 
| religious poetry, which when they seem to be meant for 


religious science are obnoxious. 

Thirdly, it might be possible to save these wasted men for 
the Church by establishing in the common sense of the Church 
itself a conviction that the words of her liturgy are not meant 
to declare any personal opinion, or to bind the intellect within 
a narrow hedge of doctrine; that their whole value lies in 
their appeal to faith, hope, and love, those weightier matters, 
beside which doctrines and forms are idle things. After all, 
verbal veracity is the lowest stage of truth, and only exists so 
long as words are interpreted on their lowest plane, as vehicles 
of mere information. Is religion concerned with this? Her 
interest lies in wisdom, power, and holiness. ‘The noble liturgy 
of the English Church, rescued from the sordid mesh of opinion 
and dialectic, would be found rich in the truth of wisdom, which 
has inspired all that is best in Protestanism, and the truth of 
power, which has lived through all the corruptions of Catholicism, 
and would help us all, liberal and orthodox, towards the higher 
wisdom of holiness. If this last way could be pursued it would 
soon make any other way superfluous ; for it would inevitably 
happen, with or without statutory revision, that jarring and un- 
helpful phrases would disappear, by disuse, from the liturgy, 
leaving the rest in greater beauty and strength. With them 
would go the pest of esotericism, some scandal, and much pain. 
Perhaps this mode of ending the evil, even if the time is not yet 
quite ripe for it, may soon dawn above the horizon of the possible. 


E. W. LUMMIS. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





THE VAIN APPEAL OF DOGMA 
TO SCIENCE. 


M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


In an article which appeared in the issue of this Journal 
for April 1911 I sketched what seems to me might happen 
if theologians were content to treat theology as a science. 
Theological dogmas would become theological theories. As 
intellectual instruments these theories would be re-shaped 
from time to time; as intellectual concepts their relations 
would at times be readjusted. Recent writings show that 
some theologians are not unwilling to set out on the path 
which leads to this goal, but most of them draw back when 
they see the goal to which the path is leading them. In this 
article I will try to develop somewhat more fully what I take 
to be the fundamental difference between theological dogmas 
and scientific, or pragmatic theories, and to set forth some of 
the effects of each of these kinds of concepts on intellectual, 
emotional, and practical life. 

One may best understand the nature of theological dogmas 
by considering some instances of their use. There was once 
an old Scotchwoman who showed a complete understanding 
of the meaning of theological dogmas by the ruthlessly logical 
application she made of one of them to the conduct of One 
other than herself. Her eternal verity was, “Observe the 
Sabbath day ... in it thou shalt do no manner of work.” 


When some one remarked that Christ walked in the fields on 
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the Sabbath day and plucked ears of corn, she, true theologian, 
replied, “ And indeed I never thocht the better o’ Him for't.” 
Bishop Wilberforce fell far short of the clear understanding 
which brought this fearless courage when he declared that 
one who denies that Balaam’s ass really and literally spoke 
with a man’s voice is thereby robbing men of “the very 
foundation of the Faith.” 

To both of these theologians a dogma was an assertion, a 
declaration, of a principle, or a fact, or a rule of conduct, which 
had to be accepted because of the authority that made it, and 
by virtue of its bearing the stamp of that authority became 
more real than any facts of human experience. An examination 
of the writings of theologians shows that some of them regard 
a dogma as the telling of a fact; some as the announcement 
of a principle or an intellectual concept; some as the pro- 
mulgation of a rule of conduct; and some as the declaration 
of an emotional impulse. The expression a revealed truth 
is used in place of the word dogma by theologians who differ 
as to the exact meaning, position, and use of authoritative 
formulas. The essence of a theological dogma is its claim to 
be a declaration made by extra-human authority, which must 
be accepted by human beings as more real than any religious 
experiences, and more binding intellectually than any con- 
ceptions humanly formed to explain these experiences. 

Recently published writings show that theologians still 
insist on regarding, and using, dogmas as fundamental realities. 
In his interesting book, Faith and Experience, Bishop Chandler 
says that in fashioning a creed the intellect “simply tries to 
translate a symbolic and pictorial revelation into a body of 
systematic and balanced propositions.” When one finds that 
he declares some of the “ systematic and balanced propositions ” 
to be at once “basal facts” and “ revealed truths,” while he 
leaves to philosophy the task of determining the character of 
the other parts of the “body,” one discovers that he places his 
selected propositions on a higher level of reality, and therefore 


of importance, than either the facts of religious experience or 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 53 
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the untranslated “symbolic and pictorial revelation.” ‘The 
argument is interesting. A divinely given revelation becomes 
more basal, more true, by being translated, by human minds, 
into human concepts which are themselves signs and symbols 
of human religious experience. 

An important controversy concerning “ Liberty of Criticism 
in the Church of England” was carried on by Dr Talbot 
(Bishop of Winchester) and Mr Emmet in the Nineteenth 
Century magazine in the last three months of 1911. Both of 
these theologians agree that a very important function of the 
Church is to bear corporate witness to revealed truth. Dr 
Talbot asserts that even a slight explanation of the theological 
dogmas contained in the ancient formularies of the Church 
cannot be given without risk to “the integrity of the Trust.” 
The Trust seems to be an obligation to act as the repository 
of certain “systematic and balanced propositions” which 
must be regarded as more important to the Christian Society 
than anything else. Mr Emmet appeals to “the stored 
spiritual experience of humanity ” as the tribunal which is to 
decide what is “the inner faith . . . which lies behind the 
changing analysis and explanations of that faith worked out 
by theology.” To this authority Mr Emmet assigns much 
the same function as most orthodox theologians assign to the 
official authorities of the Church. The main business of the 
authority is to declare essential truths. An examination of 
the example given by Mr Emmet of these essential truths 
shows that it is not a truth, in the meaning given to that word 
in science and in pragmatic philosophy, but that it is an assertion 
which must be accepted as more real than the facts of religious 
experience. Dr Talbot and Mr Emmet are like other 
theologians ; both use experience, not to gain true conceptions, 
but to witness to the reality of an indefinite but all-important 
something beyond experience called essential truth. This is 
not the method of gaining truths which is used in science and 
in pragmatic philosophy. 

What is meant in science, in pragmatic philosophy, by 
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explaining? What is the function of a theory? How does 
pragmatic science deal with realities and with truths? What 
is the essential difference between a theory and a dogma ? 
In the intellectual life “we harness perceptual reality in con- 
cepts in order to drive it better to our ends.”* I am sure that 
all students of natural science would admit this to be their 
practice. ‘They make the harness ; they do the harnessing and 
the driving. Nature spreads before them a network of roads 
and paths; the successful driver is he who has a disciplined 
instinct for choosing the best road. As a class, theologians 
maintain that religious reality is harnessed, not by them, in 
dogmatic concepts, and that it can be driven to good ends 
only by driving it to ends imposed by the authority which did 
the harnessing. 

The fundamental difference between the position and the 
use of theories in theology and in science I take to be this. 
One practice accepts theories as the dogmatic harness which 
an external authority has so finely fitted to the facts of 
religious experience that if an attempt be made to remove it 
—it may, perhaps, be re-adjusted—the facts shy and refuse to 
be driven to a place of safety. When Dr Temple made a 
mild attempt to do a little driving on his own account, he was 
declared by Dr Pusey to be “responsible for the ruin of 
countless souls.” ‘The other practice—the scientific or prag- 
matic—uses theories as the most suitable harness which can be 
made by us, at the time, for keeping teams of facts together 
and driving them to a place where fresh facts wait to be added 
to the team, or to take the places of some that are over-driven, 
where the harness can be removed and replaced by better. 

Theologians accept ready-made harness, and hustle teams 
of religious facts till, somehow or other, they are got into the 
harness. Men of science select teams of facts from nature’s 
spacious, overcrowded stables, and make the harness fit the 
team. 

Theologians begin with dogmas which they try to 

' William James, Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 65. 
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rationalise by religious facts. Students of science begin with 
facts which they rationalise by theories. ‘Theologians try to 
rationalise dogmas by making their terms like the facts of 
religious life, and then assume that the religious experiences 
are held together by constraining laws, discovered in the 
dogmas. They who practise scientific method rationalise the 
facts which they observe, and experimentally discover, by 
likening them, one by one, to the terms of a theoretical series ; 
then they assume that the relations which hold good among 
the latter also hold good among the perceptual experiences ; 
and they test this assumption by returning to these experiences. 
Theologians distil facts from dogmas. Men of science distil 
theories from facts. 

The best, the truest theory is the one which reveals the 
most relations between natural facts. The best, the most 
theologically-satisfying dogma, is the one which most 
authoritatively declares the relations of religious facts, and 
has the most convincing appearance of reflecting its own 
certitude on to religious experiences.’ A scientific theory 
is a map on a flat surface, the features of which are “signs 
and symbols of things that in themselves are bits of sensible 
experience.” Bits of religious experience are, for the theo- 
logian, signs and symbols of eternal verities which are 
shadowed forth by dogmas. 

The theological method has been tried, again and again, 
in science—for instance, by the alchemists, for many centuries ; 
it was abandoned because it did not produce genuine know- 
ledge. This method is doubly misleading. It makes 
dogmatic reality vastly more important than perceptual 
reality ; its Jaws are intellectualistic definitions extracted 
from dogmas, and are regarded as exerting a compelling 
force on experiential realities. Scientific method, beginning 
with perceptual realities, makes Jaws which are descriptive 
formulas applicable to classes of facts, and includes them in 


1 Compare William James, Some Problems of Philosophy, chap. IV., especially 
pp. 70-74. Compare also Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis, pp. 161-163. 
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theories which are intellectual working-substitutes for large 
portions of the perceptual series. ‘The theologian may some- 
times seem to take religious facts as his fundamental realities ; 
but his final appeal is always made to some dogmatic assertion 
which he declares to be the unchangeable foundation whereon 
alone the edifice of his religious truth can be built. For him, 
certain dogmatic statements exist; he does not discuss their 
truth or falseness ; they are ; they are the touch-stones by which 
he tries what he calls the truth of religious experiences. If 
religious experiences lead to, and issue in, these dogmas, 
they are declared to be true; if they do not lead to, and issue 
in, these dogmas, they are declared to be untrue. Dogmas are 
theological realities ; religious experiences are more or less true. 
For the man of science, as for the pragmatic philosopher, certain 
perceptual realities exist ; he does not think of them as true 
or untrue; they are; he uses them as touch-stones by which 
he determines the greater or less truthfulness of his theories. 
Facts are scientific realities ; theories are more or less true. 

Theological method is scientific method standing on its 
head with its feet in the air. The two methods cannot be 
reconciled. Like right-handed and left-handed gloves, one 
cannot be superimposed on the other. We have seen some 
theologians vainly striving to draw right-handed gloves on to 
their left hands. 

There are some modern theologians who tell their readers 
that scientific theories are like theological dogmas, that they 
are as real to men of science as the experiences which they 
are used to explain. These theologians, being accustomed 
to confuse truth and reality, say that scientific men also 
confuse truth and reality. In his book, The Faith and 
Modern Thought, Mr Temple writes: “The scientists who 
have produced the electrical theory of matter believe that 
the result of their scientific inquiry is fact; that the chairs 
and tables of our ordinary use consist not only of molecules, 
which consist of atoms, but that even the atoms themselves 
are each a kind of solar system of centres of electrical force. 
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Well, they do not look like it; and yet it is believed; it is 
believed on the simple evidence of reason. You are assuming 
that when you have thought accurately about the facts of 
perception, the result of all your thinking is fact equally with 
the thing you first perceived. That is the basis of all science ; 
it is a colossal assumption, but science cannot move one step 
without it.” 

It is not difficult to understand why a determined theologian 
should completely misunderstand scientific method, should 
hopelessly confuse facts and theories, realities of experience 
and truthfulness of hypotheses, accurate reasoning and un- 
reasonable dogmatism. He applies his false method to 
theological dogmas, and triumphantly announces that science 
bids him declare these dogmas to be statements of facts. He 
argues thus: Men of science declare that “when you have 
thought accurately about the facts of perception, the result 
of all your thinking is fact equally with the thing you first 
perceived.” The Church has been thinking about religious 
facts for a long time. As the Church is supernaturally 
enlightened and guided, you must admit its thinking to be 
accurate. The results of the Church’s thinking are expressed 
in the authorised formularies. Therefore we are compelled 
by the teaching of science—teaching which must be obeyed 
—to accept these formularies as facts. And these formularies 
are universal facts. They are not, like the religious experiences 
of the individual, realities for this man or for that man; like 
scientific theories, they are true for all men, under all conditions. 

Mr Temple’s book went into a second edition a few months 
after its publication. 

Theologians used to abuse science and preach the limited 
application of scientific method. They are now learning a 
better way. ‘They boldly assert that their method is the 
method of science, and then declare that their devotion to 
science compels them to use its method in theology. 

Scientific method and theological method have nothing 
in common. Scientific theories and theological dogmas differ 
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fundamentally in their meaning, their functions, their influence. 
The use of scientific method produces a mental temperament, 
an outlook on life, a conduct of life, very different from the 
temperament, general outlook, and conduct which are produced 
by the use of theological method. 

To live in the world of theological dogmas is to live in a 
world of unrealities. The acceptance of these dogmas protects 
aman from the great trouble of life, the trouble of thinking. 
Contact with new religious experiences produces in many 
theologians a feeling of irritation, which finds vent in querulous 
protests and impassioned denunciations. The instances which 
are enumerated by Mr Emmet in his historical survey of the 
actions of Anglican theologians in the last half century give 
ample proof of the justness of this assertion. When new 
religious facts are discovered, some disagreeable hypothesis 
has to be grafted on to the dogma which used to fulfil its 
function of “protective resistance.” The result is unsatisfactory. 
There is an emotional and intellectual gap between the old 
dogma and the new guess. This must be so if it is taken 
for granted that the reality of the religious facts is to be tested 
by their agreement with the dogma which is more real than 
they. 

To live in the world of scientific theories is to live in con- 
stant contact with realities. He who is accustomed to use 
scientific theories is brought at every moment into close touch 
with an unending series of sensible impressions. The botanist 
makes no progress in his use of the conception of constructive 
metabolism, unless he is constantly watching the growth and 
the decay of a thousand diverse plants. The chemist in his 
laboratory is guided to-day by the conceptions of atoms, 
molecules, electrons, and energy; but at every moment he is 
living in personal contact with discrete facts, the throbbing 
reality of which makes his theories warm, and therefore 
directive. 

The man of science welcomes each new, upsetting experi- 
ence; for every one of them widens his outlook, brings to him 
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the sense of spaciousness, the joy of movement. The theo- 
logian dreads change; for, though he loudly declares that he 
holds absolute truth, he fears lest at any moment his truth 
should be proved untrue. When “a new planet swims into 
his ken,” he is afraid. His essential truth allows no place for 
new appearances. Comets and meteor-showers are forbidden in 
the theological sky ; they are eagerly sought for, and welcomed, 
by the scientific astronomer. ‘The man of science delights to 
find change everywhere. Rest, changelessness, immobility, 
to him are death. At each step he modifies his intellectual 
conceptions. Surrounded, impressed, by the appalling, but 
comforting, manifoldness of natural facts, he would not be guilty 
of the comical impertinence of claiming that any of his little 
schemes embodies the absolute truth. Walk in the woods, 
with seeing eyes, and receptive heart, and active mind, “in 
the spring-time, when birds do sing, ding-a-dong-ding”; you 
soon forget all about absolute truth; you hear the call of 
living things, and you realise that life is best. The myriad 
changes of Nature should stir a man’s enthusiasm, rouse his 
admiration and wonder, increases his courage, strengthen his 
will, bring to him the delicious sense of contact with a world 
of realities which slowly but unceasingly grows more familiar 
but can never be wholly known. 

Faith, hope, and love, these three, become matters of little 
importance when the acceptance of theological dogmas is 
made the test of religious living. When disputes about 
dogmas have worn themselves out, there remain mental 
lassitude, emotional coldness, practical unbelief. Happily, the 
theologian sometimes forgets his theology and drifts back 
into religion. 

However strange dogmas may appear to those who are 
accustomed to use scientific theories, there can be no doubt 
that the state of mind, the general view of life, the manner 
of intellectual and emotional living which are produced by 
using dogmas, appeal to the plain man. The plain man 
welcomes dogmatic certitude, guaranteed by authority. He 
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} accepts with joy an authority which seems to be definite, but 
_ isreally vague. He delights in phrases which all of his kind 


can recite, while each attaches to them his own indeterminate 
meaning. How admirably do theological dogmas fulfil 
these conditions! Advanced theologians soothe the anxious 
inquirer by assuring him that the essential truth of a dogma 
has little or nothing to do with the facts of which untrained 
minds suppose it to be the expression. No one can ask for 
greater elasticity than that. Dogmas seem to be sharp, definite 
statements of facts, conceptions, beliefs ; they really encourage 
each interpreter to find behind them the essential truth he 
has himself placed there. They are “lathes painted to look 
like iron”; therein lies their abiding influence over human 
beings. The plain man rejoices when he is encouraged by 
theologians to speak of “the old creed presented in new 
intellectual forms.” He expands his chest, and feels himself 
an orthodox freethinker. Like the theologians, the plain 
man finds support and uplifting in the use of capital letters. 
To begin an ordinary word with a capital letter is, for many, 
to change a word into a mystic symbol. | 

Theologians follow the traditional philosophy which has 
always taught that abstract thinking is vastly superior to 
living in perceptual realities. Life is very interesting, but it is 
terribly unsatisfying to him who longs for the changeless 
immobility of absolute truth. Life is palpably imperfect, 
because it is life. ‘“ What’s come to perfection perishes.” It 
is natural to human beings to assume that perfection and 
changelessness are identical. This was the dominating idea of 
alchemy. The alchemists sought perfection in immobility. 
The result of their quest is chemistry, which finds stability in 
processes of change. 

When it has been found possible to substitute for pieces of 
perceptual reality, in which no event ever exactly repeats itself, 
mind-models that are comparatively simple and tangible, men 
jump to the conclusion that the intellectual substitutes are 
more real, because less changeful, than the ceaseless ebb and 
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flow of tangled experiences. They are able to handle the 
mind-models with mental satisfaction, and to use them as 
guides in their excursions into the mazes of facts. They find 
that the models are enormous helps to them in their endeavours 
to move about, intelligently and comfortably, amid the flux 
of perceptual realities. No wonder that they regard the 
simple schemes, constructed by human minds, as more real 
than the disconcerting facts. No wonder that they then 
declare the facts to be illusions, the intellectual scheme to be 
the essential truth. No wonder that the next step is to regard 
the essential truth to be a shadowing-forth of the absolute 
truth to which they will attain when they are freed from the 
shackles of passing illusions. It is so easy to forget that 
essential truths are only signs and symbols of parts of some 
of the intertwined, palpitating experiences which are life. It 
is so delightful, because so easy, to live intellectually in signs 
and symbols, and to forget realities. One is saved many 
difficulties, many bewilderments, many disappointments. But 
one must pay for the luxurious delights. Realities become 
unreal; changelessness is the longed-for goal. Vivifying 
thinking stops. As Bishop Westcott said, “Art becomes 
photography, and faith is represented by a phrase.” 

From the desolating hope of immutability we are saved 
by the vision of that rich, full, warm becoming which science 
has brought to men. If we long for intellectual immobility, 
we shall do well to rest, now, in theological dogmas. If we 
eagerly expect intellectual and emotional “adventures brave 
and new,” we shall do well to prepare ourselves for them, now, 
by the constant use of scientific theories. 


M. M. PATTISON MUIR. 


FaARNHAM, SURREY. 
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LOGIC, M. BERGSON, AND 
MR H. G. WELLS. 


PHILIP E. B. JOURDAIN. 


From the time of Newton till about half-way into the 
nineteenth century, and, in some quarters, up to the present 
day, the triumph of mathematical physics — especially in 
astronomy—brought about a belief that the world is con- 
structed of mathematical concepts. Thus, people have 
believed that matter is an aggregate of attracting or repelling 
points, or that atoms have the character of manufactured 


articles, and so on; and theories of the ether also retain 
traces of an analogous metaphysical error. 

The Theory of Evolution, with its emphasis on the fact 
that the things in the world around us are in a perpetual 
flux,’ began to disturb those who think that logic is a science 
for dealing with those ill-defined collections of natural objects 
that are called in common parlance, “classes.” This view is 
undoubtedly encouraged by elementary text-books. Thus, 
Jevons, in his Elementary Lessons in Logic, uses names like 
“metals” as logical class-names.. But such pseudo-concepts 
as are represented by the class-names of ordinary language 


1 Cf. for these kinds of views in logic and physics, J. B. Stallo, The 
Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics, 4th ed., London, 1900, pp. 137, ete. ; 
E, Mach, History and Root of the Principle of the Conservation of Energy, Chicago, 
1911, p. 17. 

2 However, in a note, on p. 38 (I quote from the 1907 edition), on the 
ordinary definition of the term “metal,” Jevons remarks that: “It is doubt- 
fully true that all metals possess metallic lustre, and chemists would find it 
difficult to give any consistent explanation of their use of the name; but the 
statements in the text are sufficiently true to furnish an example.” 
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are, as Herbart, Hamilton, and Stallo' have observed, trans- 
formed by a judgment which brings them into relation, by 
either amplifying or restricting their respective implications. 
“From the judgment of Thomas Graham that ‘hydrogen is 
a metal,’ both the term ‘hydrogen’ and the term ‘metal’ 
emerged with new meanings.” 

Of all things in nature, it seems to be true that they grade 
into one another. All things are more or less rigid and more 
or less fluid, and we find neither absolutely rigid bodies nor 
perfect fluids. Things seem continually to escape description 
and classification, owing to their being in a perpetual flux. 
“Imagine,” says Professor James Ward,’ “as Mach suggests, 
that the earth were the scene of incessant earthquakes, or that 
the stars behaved like a swarm of flies: how should we apply 
the law of inertia then? Well, but to those who mean 
seriously to handle the universe as a mere problem in abstract 
dynamics we must reply that the earth zs the scene of incessant 
convulsions and the fixed stars are like a swarm of bees. The 


costliness of the devices to eliminate terrestrial oscillations in 


certain attempts at experimental precision and the elaborate 
calculations to unravel the ‘proper motions’ of the less 
distant stars are plain evidence of the truth of this seemingly 


extravagant statement.” 
I. 


Mr H. G. Wells’ finds fault with Logic because it seems 
to him “a system of ideas and methods remote and excluded 
from the world of fact.” ‘ 

Books on Logic seemed to Mr Wells to be assuring him 
that he always thought in the form: 

“M is P, 
S is M, 
S is P,” 

1 Op. cit., p. 36. 

2 Naturalism and Agnosticism, 2nd ed., London, 1903, vol. i. p. 79. 

8 The part of Mr Wells’s writings with which we are concerned here is 


pp- 13-43 of his First and Last Things: A Confession of Faith and Rule of Life 
(London, 1908). 4 First and Last Things, p. 13. 
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whereas the method of his reasoning was almost always in the 
form : 

«S, is more or less P, 

S, is very similar to S,, 
S, is very probably but not certainly more or less P. 
Let us go on that assumption and see how it works.” 

“T looked,” said Mr Wells,’ “ into the laws of thought and 
into the postulates upon which the syllogistic logic is based, 
and it slowly became clear to me that from my point of view, 
the point of view of one who seeks truth and reality, logic 
assumed a belief in the objective reality of classification of 
which my studies in biology and mineralogy had largely 
disabused me. Logic, it seemed to me, had taken a common 
innate error of the mind and had emphasised it in order to 
develop a system of reasoning that should be exact in its 
processes.” In reality, no class has sharply defined boundaries; 
“classification and number, which in truth ignore the fine 
differences of objective realities, have in the past of human 
thought been imposed upon things . . .”’; and: “these things 
—number, definition, class and abstract form—lI hold, are 
merely unavoidable conditions of mental activity—regrettable 
conditions rather than essential facts. The forceps of our 
minds are clumsy forceps and crush the truth a little in taking 
hold of it... .”* 

As an illustration of what he meant to convey in this 
“attack upon the philosophical validity of general terms,” Mr 
Wells‘ described a process-reproduction of a photograph: 
“At a little distance you really seem to have a faithful repro- 
duction of the original picture, but when you peer closely you 
find not the unique form and masses of the original, but a 
multitude of little rectangles, uniform in shape and size. The 
more earnestly you go into the thing, the closelier you look, 
the more the picture is lost in reticulations. I submit, the 
world of reasoned inquiry has a very similar relation to the 
world of fact. For the rough purposes of every day the net- 

1 Op. cit., p. 14. 2 [bid., p. 17. 3 bid. * Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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work picture will do, but the finer your purpose the less it 
will serve, and for an ideally fine purpose, for absolute and 
general knowledge that will be as true for a man at a distance 
with a telescope as for a man with a microscope, it will not 
serve at all. 

“Tt is true you can make your net of logical interpretation 
finer and finer, you can fine your classification more and more 
—up to a certain limit. But essentially you are working in 
limits, and as you come closer, as you look at finer and 
subtler things, as you leave the practical purpose for which 
the method exists, the element of error increases. . . . Every 
species waggles about in its definition, every tool is a little loose 
in its handle, every scale has its individual error.” 

In principle this illustration is the same as_ Bergson’s 
cinematograph described in section II. below. And Mr 
Wells’s' later came even closer to Bergson’s illustration : 

‘The current syllogistic logic rests on the assumption that 
either A is B or it is not B. The practical reality is that 
nothing is permanent; A is always becoming more or less B 
or ceasing to be more or less B. But it would seem the 
human mind cannot manage with that. It has to hold a 
thing still for a moment before it can think it... . It cannot 
contemplate things continuously, and so it has to resort to a 
series of static snapshots. It has to kill motion in order to 
study it, as a naturalist kills and pins out a butterfly in order 
to study life. 

“You see the mind is really pigeon-holed® and discon- 
tinuous in two respects, in respect to time and in respect to 
classification; whereas one has a strong persuasion that the 
world of fact is unbounded or continuous.” 

1 Op. cit., p. 25. 

2 Mr Wells (ibid., p. 16), speaking of the class chair which has nob sharply 
defined edges, says: ‘It is only because we do not possess minds of unlimited 
capacity, because our brain has only a limited number of pigeon-holes for our 
correspondence with a world of objective uniques, that we have to delude our- 


selves into the belief that there is a chairishness in this species common to 
and distinctive of all chairs,” 
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To these strictures of Mr Wells on logic we may reply, it 
seems to me, that either they are psychological—in which case 
they are irrelevant to logic—or they are false. It is not a 
problem of logic to provide things which actually occur in 
the real world with definitions with, so to speak, sharp edges, 
nor even to decide whether this is possible; but what logic 
is concerned with is the drawing of conclusions from given 
premisses. 

And again, Mr Wells does not analyse deeply enough. 
In his description of the process of conclusion generally used 
by him, he speaks of S being “more or less” P. What he 
means is that some S is P and some not. Mr Wells denies 
this for all the S’s and P’s with which we have to deal. 
But, as Frege’ says, “Such pseudo-concepts (begriffsartige 
Bildungen) logic cannot recognise as concepts; it is im- 
possible to establish exact laws about them.” Are there, 
then, any concepts? Mr Wells doubts this,’ and unaccount- 
ably seems to have forgotten that there is a science of 
arithmetic. Suppose that we lived in a fluid world. This 
is indeed the case, but let us suppose the fluidity greatly 
exaggerated. Would twice two be four then? It would 
be practically certain that if we added two things to two 
things they would coalesce. Even in our own world, if we 
brought such solid-looking things as apples together very 
slowly, so that we took some years about it, the result 
would seem to Mr Wells to disprove arithmetic, for there 
would be no apples left.’ If there were no comparatively 
solid bodies in the world, it is possible that we should never 
have discovered the multiplication tables; but they would 
have been true, though undiscovered, just as the North Pole 


1 Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, Bd. ii., Jena, 1903, pp. 69-70; cf. Frege’s 
letter to Peano in the Revue des Mathématiques, t. vi. 

2 Mr Wells (op. cit., p. 19) says that the neat, sharp-edged circles of 
logicians are ‘required for the purposes of his science, but they are departures 
from the nature of fact.” 

* Cf. Mr B. Russell’s argument against empiricism in geometry, in his 
Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 405-406. 
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existed before Commander Peary was born, and just as nobody 
believes that Columbus created America. 

Writers of text-books on Logic, then, mislead some good 
people by their illustrations, which are rarely taken, as | 
think they ought to be taken, from arithmetic and geometry. 

The law that S is either P or not P requires S and P to 
be concepts, and thus sharply defined. If some S is P and 
some not, we must analyse S, and then we find the law to 
hold about the elements—the points, so to speak—of S. Mr 
Wells regards it as an inherent vice in the human mind so to 
analyse. He has avoided this vice by not remarking that, 
though by microscope or knife we shall never succeed in 
separating any piece of matter into its ultimate elements, we 
have succeeded in constructing, out of conceptions which can 
be so analysed, mathematical models of parts of the universe, 
which reproduce with great closeness natural events such as 
the motion of the earth round the sun and the moon round 
the earth. Therein, of course, lies the value of mathematical 
theories of natural phenomena; we can make our model work 
quicker or slower at pleasure, and thus, with a very fair 
probability of accuracy, reconstruct a certain kind of past 
events and predict future ones. In many cases, this process 
has been shown to be possible by the actual manufacture of a 
working model: hence the importance of logical and mathe- 
matical conceptions for those empiricists who implicitly 
complain of the exaggerated importance given to the number 
2 (which nobody has seen or touched), and, in their haste 
to think about actual things, overlook the way they must 
think, even in order to think about them. 

And both M. Bergson and Mr Wells lament that we must 
think in propositions, and not in propositional functions. It 
requires a fwnction, containing a variable, to assert something 
about all the members of a certain class, such as a class of 
instants, while a proposition contains nothing variable. ‘Thus, 
if we suppose “it rains at the point (a, y, z) of space at the 
instant ¢” to represent, when a, y, 2, and ¢ are given fixed 
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meanings, a proposition,’ the phrase “it rains at the given 
point (#, y, 2)” represents a propositional function of the 
variable ¢. It only becomes the representative of a proposi- 
tion when ¢ is fixed. Thus the very essence of a propositional 
function is that it takes the place of a whole class—in general 
infinite—of propositions. The theory of propositions, being 
that of all deduction, is fundamental to the whole of logic, and 
to require, as M. Bergson does, a movement to be indecom- 
posable is to assert that a propositional function cannot be 
explained as a certain class of propositions, but contains, 
besides the notion of functionality, yet another indefinable 
element not reducible to the notion of proposition. And the 
contention of M. Bergson and Mr Wells that the continuum 
of nature cannot be reduced to a cinematographic series of 
events of instants is a result of this. But the contention is 
made plausible by the correct observation that a continuum of 
change cannot be reproduced by a finite series of statical 
states, any more than a circle is a regular polygon of a great 
number of sides. This is true, but all depends, in this sentence, 
on the word finite. There is no paradox in the statement 
that a continuum is a series (of numbers or points), providing 
that this series is infinite and has a certain ordinal character.* 
And Zeno’s flying arrow is really at rest at every moment of 
its flight, only the series of moments is what is known to 
mathematicians as “continuous” and accurately described by 
them in logical terms. If it were possible so to arrange that 
the photographs in a cinematograph formed a continuous, and 
therefore infinite series, there would be no difference, in respect 
of continuity, between the actual motion and the reproduced 
one. In this we assume that actual motion is what mathe- 
maticians call “continuous”; though a mathematician’s 
“continuity” is a conception unnecessarily refined for the 


1 In point of fact, of course, “it rains”’ cannot, it seems, be given a precise 
definition, Legal definitions, it should be noticed, are unsatisfactory attempts 
to combine logical exactness with practicality. 

2 See B. Russell, op. cit., p. 297. 3 Ibid., pp. 347-8. 

Vou. X.—No. 4. 54 
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usual gross needs of the physicist. Physicists, as a rule, do 
not feel the necessity of analysing logically the conceptions 
which they use with a sort of pious faith. 


Il. 


Let us now try briefly to give an account of the views of 
M. Bergson to which we have already referred. 

According to Bergson, the intellect is so constructed as 
to apprehend reality in a static fashion; the discontinuity 
which appears to us to characterise the external world is the 
form that the understanding gives to the external world as a 
necessity of its function; the continuity which is the essence 
of life and reality can only enter the categories of the under- 
standing as a discontinuity ; the paradoxes of Zeno and Kant 
lie in the nature and limitations of the intellect, which can 
only represent change and movement statically—that is, as 
states which themselves do not change or move; the intellect 
is like a cinematograph: to the intellect, movement, change, 
and becoming seem to consist of a succession of unchanging 
states, and these fixed states are then thought to be the 
reality.’ 

In L’Evolution Créatrice, we read® that “our concepts 
have been formed in the image of solids, and our logic is above 
all the logic of solids.” The fourth chapter of this work®* is 
partly devoted to an exposition of “the cinematographic 
mechanism of thought and the mechanistic illusion.” 

To confute the argument of Zeno about the flying arrow, 
Bergson‘ says: ‘ But the arrow never és in any point of its 
trajectory. . . . It is true that, if it stopped there, it would 
remain there. ... The truth is that, if the arrow sets out 
from the point A to reach the point B, its movement A B is 


1 Hissert Journat, vol. viii, July 1910, pp. 880, 881, 882. These 
sentences are from an article by H. Wildon Carr on “The Philosophy of Henri 
Bergson” (pp. 873-883). 

2 Paris, sixiéme édition, p. i. 

8 [bid., pp. 295 sqq. * Ibid., p. 334, 
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as simple and as indecomposable, gud movement, as the 
tension of the bow which projects it.” 


IIT. 


We now return to Mr Wells, and give some other extracts 
illustrating his views on the nature of Logic. 

“We have,” said Mr Wells,’ “to disabuse ourselves from 
the superstition of the binding nature of definitions and the 
exactness of logic. We have to cure ourselves of the natural 
tricks of common thought and argument. You know the 
way of it, how effective and foolish it is; the quotation of 
the exact statement of which every jot and tittle must be 
maintained, the challenge to be consistent, the deadlock 
between your terms and mine.” 

“There is a growing body of people which is beginning to 
hold . . . that counting, classification, measurement, the 
whole fabric of mathematics, is subjective and untrue to the 
world of fact, and that the uniqueness of individuals is the 
objective truth.” ” 

And lastly: “Man, thinking man, suffers from intel- 
lectual over-confidence and a vain belief in the universal 
validity of reasoning” ;* and “ we have to discourage the cheap 
tricks of controversy, the retort, the search for inconsistency. 
We have to realise that these things are as foolish and ill- 
bred and anti-social as shouting in conversation or making 
| a ais 

We are afraid, then, that it is a breach of good manners 
to point out, d propos of Mr Wells’s sentence, on the same 
page: “ Of everything we need to say: this is true but it is not 
quite true,” that the principle of the argument called reductio 
ad absurdum is that whatever implies its own untruth is 
untrue. Thus the principle that no truth is quite true, 
implying, as it does that itself is quite true, implies its own 
falsehood, and is therefore false.® 


1 Op. cit., p. 31. 2 [bid., p. 34. 5 Ibid., p. 42. * Ibid., p. 43. 
5 Russell, Amer. Journ. of Math., vol. xxviii., 1906, p. 168. 
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IV. 


Finally, we may refer to the other objection of Mr Wells 
to Logic—his dislike of negative terms. 

Mr Wells, after pointing out’ the “ incurable mental vice” 
of imagining something answering to a perfectly meaningless 
name, of imagining that to this name corresponds a not-empty, 
or, as Mr Wells expresses it, a “ positive,”® class. And “this 
is true not only of quite empty terms, but of terms that carry 
a meaning. It is a mental necessity that we should make 
classes and use general terms, and as soon as we do that we 
fall into immediate danger of unjustifiably increasing the in- 
tension of these terms. You will find a large proportion of 
human prejudice and misunderstanding arises from this 
universal proclivity.” * 

Strangely enough, Mr Wells speaks‘ of the class of negative 
terms “ Not-A” as “empty,” when, as he correctly remarks,’ 
where the A-terms are represented by the points within a 
circle, the not-A-terms should be rather represented by all 
the rest of the plane. ‘“ But the logician finds it necessary for 
his processes to present that outer Not-A as bounded, and to 
speak of the total area of A and Not-A as the Universe of 
Discourse; and the metaphysician and the common-sense 
thinker alike fall far too readily into the belief that this 
convention of method is an adequate representation of fact.” ° 

“Whatever positive class you make, whatever boundary 
you draw, straight away from that boundary begins the 
corresponding negative class and passes into the illimitable 
horizon of nothingness. You talk of pink things, you ignore, 
as the arbitrary postulates of logic direct, the more elusive 
shades of pink, and draw your line. Beyond is the not-pink, 
known and knowable, and still in the not-pink region one 
comes to the Outer Darkness. Not blue, not happy, not iron, 
all the not things meet in that Outer Darkness. That same 


1 Op. cit., pp. 20-21, 2 Ibid., p. 20. 8 Ibid., p. 21. 
* Ibid., p. 22. 5 Ibid. 8 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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Outer Darkness and nothingness is infinite space and infinite 

time and any being of infinite qualities; and all that region I 
ells rule out of court in my philosophy altogether. I will neither 
| | affirm nor deny if I can help it about any not things. I will 
ice” not deal with not things at all, except by accident and 
less | inadvertence. If 1 use the word ‘infinite’ I use it as one 
pty, often uses ‘countless’... or ‘immeasurable’... that is 
this F to say, as the limit of measurement, as a convenient equiva- 
7 lent to as many times this cloth yard as you can, and as many 
ake again and so on until you and your numerical system are 
We {| beaten to a standstill.”? 
in- And some words, such as “Omniscient,” impress Mr 
7 of | Wells?’ as being words with a delusive air of being solid and 
this F full, when they are practically negative terms, “really hollow 
with no content whatever.” 
tive There are two questions which Mr Wells should have 
rks, / answered : how is it that A (a positive class) is not-not-A ? For 
 & this must seem to Mr Wells like the peculiar process imagined 
"all by some mystical mathematicians of going from the real to the 
y for imaginary and interpretable and back again to the real, by a 
dto f process of deduction which is valid throughout. And secondly, 
e of how is it that certain things, as an infinite class, for example, 
pa can be given both a positive and negative form of definition ? 
this 
me PHILIP E. B. JOURDAIN. 

CaMBRIDGE. 

dary 





1 Op. cit., pp. 23-24. 2 Ibid., p. 24. 


THE ARTISTIC ATTITUDE IN 
CONDUCT. 


EK. F. CARRITT, 
Fellow and Prelector of University College, Oxford. 


THERE is, says Plato, a certain ancient quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry; and a difference, at least, between 
artists and moralists has descended to Whistler and Tolstoy. 
Though most attempts at reconciliation have only embittered 
the parties and discredited their authors, it may still be worth 
asking whether they, together with the original coldness, are 
not founded in a misunderstanding. 

As the question has been most often treated in the form: 
how far the moral point of view may or must be introduced 
into art, I propose to confine myself to the converse: how far 
the artistic attitude is necessary in conduct. 

If it may be assumed that esthetic perception is an end in 
itself, whether it also has good effects upon conduct, health, 
and commerce, or not; and also that it gives us some better 
insight or emotion as to the world, and is no mere pleasant 
feeling, incapable of any kind of rightness; we find ourselves 
faced by the paradox that art has commonly been suspected by 
the graver moralists of being hostile, or at least dangerous, to 
right conduct. Those who definitely held that art made men 
worse, have generally been driven to deny one of my axioms, 
and, refusing it the honour of an end in itself, to expel it from 
their republic ; often justifying themselves by denying also the 


other and holding that art is not capable of any kind of truth. 
846 
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But in both these theses I venture to assume that they were 
wrong, so that the practical reform they deduced from them 
was impossible. Wrong too, for the same reasons, I assume, 
were those who, without courage for such extreme courses, felt 
it necessary to apologise for their toleration, and to point out 
with Horace, Sidney, and Dr Johnson, that art may by care be 
made harmless or even mildly corrective though still fairly 
palatable. 

What might well puzzle the unsophisticated inquirer is 
how or why ever this suspicion, this need for apology, this 
armed neutrality arose. Why is “the artistic temperament” 
often thought to be a soft name for roguery, and the moralist 
almost of necessity a philistine? There is not much empirical 
evidence for the notion that Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, or Pheidias, Michelangelo, ‘Titian, 
Velasquez, Constable, were worse behaved than any similar 
set of great statesmen, lawyers, or soldiers; while a priori, as 
has been indicated, it is a paradox that any mode of truth 
should be inimical to morality. Some excuse for the coldness 
may perhaps be discovered in the loose and extravagant 
theories of the artists, but it is doubtful if the fault be really 
theirs, for they have merely accepted what philosophers have 
told them about morality, and agreed that that is the enemy of 
art, while perhaps the philosophers have found a stumbling- 
block in art because they were themselves on a wrong road. 
What, then, it is necessary to ask, is the true business of the 
moral philosopher, what is his right relation to conduct? It 
seems certain that it ought to be a purely scientific one; that 
his aim is to formulate in general terms the essence of right 
actions, and his method to examine the moral consciousness as 
it already exists in himself or others, so as to discover what sort 
of acts we think right and on what sort of grounds. He may 
conclude that whenever a man thinks anything right it is 
because he thinks it serves the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, or because he thinks it pleases God ; but, in any case, 
he has merely to describe truthfully in general the grounds on 
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which people do, in particular cases, think acts right. As a 
moral philosopher he should no more wish to amend the 
popular morals than the metaphysician to reform reality or 
the astronomer to regularise celestial goings on. It is the 
preacher or political propagandist who, like a medical practi- 
tioner, wants to improve something that is wrong; but, 
unfortunately, as it is more amusing to diet our friends than 
to study physiology, moralists have allowed a human weakness 
for proselytising to invade their scientific research. And 
having laid down that all men believe a certain kind of 
conduct to be right, when they are confronted with men who 
hold it in detestation, they have a resource not open to the 
refuted astronomer; for they may reply that at least men 
ought to think it right, that they are abominably wicked if 
they do not, and must be persuaded to reform their corrupt 
opinions. But this is surely absurd. The moralist has no 
source from which to derive his theories except the moral 
judgments of men. If he distorts these in himself or others 
till they fit the theories which should describe them, he is 
tampering with the evidence and incurs the reward of 
Procrustes. God, to apply Hobbes, has not been so sparing 
to man as to make him barely a two-legged creature and 
left it to Aristotle to make him moral. 

Yet this is no peculiarly philosophic vice from which the 
plain man may boast immunity. Hardly any man is so plain or 
so immoral as not to moralise; and it may be in part the plain 
man’s demand of edifying generalities from his philosophers 
which has created the supply. There is no vice more radical 
in the human mind than the original sin of vegetation, and 
this tendency to act by rule and habit is only a form of mental 
indolence. We all want to be told how to behave, because 
that will save us the trouble of deciding; we want general 
principles which we may follow with a blindness nearly as 
comfortable as the reflex actions or unhesitating instincts of 
our animal ancestors, and we do not want to weigh the merits. 
Almost anyone who will give us a general maxim, such as 
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always to pass the wine in one direction, always to be 
loyal to our party, or never to give money to beggars, earns 
our gratitude and our obedience. We speak of acting on 
principle as if it were some excuse for acting wrongly ; and 
obstinancy, intolerance, and cruelty are always defended on this 
ground. Principles in some degree general may be necessary 
for purposes of discussion, though the value of such discussion 
either for theory or as a preliminary to action, is usually in 
inverse proportion to their generality ; but to act from prin- 
ciple is exactly what is meant by being a prig, it is moral 
pedantry. General maxims are either too vague to guide us, 
such as “ Never over-eat,” or so narrow as frequently to mis- 
lead, such as “ Never inflict pain.” Conduct which a man 
thinks right is right just so far as he has been able to take all 
the qualifying circumstances of the situation into account, and 
has grasped its quality as a concrete, unique, bit of life, trans- 
forming itself even now under his hand; while the man 
who turns up some kind of moral index: “ Lies: when to 


tell,” is as effective as a duellist with a guide to fencing 
in one hand. 


Apart from the rather rare case of deliberate vice which 
makes no attempt at self-deception, there is no source of error 
in conduct so fruitful as this substitution of abstract formulas for 
a real estimation of what lies before us. It betrays itself in the 
use of phrases to save sympathetic thinking—‘ chunks” of 
sound, as Stevenson called them, to save a precise accommoda- 
tion of language to fact,—and in the consequent attachment 
of our affections to principles and to catch-words instead of to 
their proper objects, so much more difficult to live with, indi- 
vidual human beings. Anyone can be faithful to a cause at the 
cost of a little intellecual candour, but in dealing with our 
friends, our colleagues, our parents, or our children, we are 
certain to need patience, and may have to change our tone. 

The case may be as M. Bergson has suggested, that our 
understanding has been evolved mainly in a struggle to over- 
come natural conditions. Man’s pre-eminence is due to the 
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fact that he is pre-eminently the tool-making, the manu- 
facturing animal, who fights matter, animals and savages, and 
makes weapons with which to fight them. Even the savages 
and animals which he fights are, if considered as mere pests or 
as possible instruments, themselves matter; for their feelings 
are of no importance but only their dexterity or strength. So 
when at a later stage man’s moral nature puts out its tender 
but triumphant flower, it is blighted by an atmosphere of 
abstraction. By the expression “ moral nature,” I here intend 
loosely all those personal relations, emotional, social, religious 
and civic, which demand as their essential a sympathetic real- 
isation of other people’s feelings. Possibly those are not wrong 
who suppose these to be the flower and end of the universe 
which we know; but, in any case, they were not the anvil on 
which that intellect and that language were forged, which find 
themselves at home, rather, with spatial matter and its symbolic 
treatment in mathematics. For the engineer abstract thought 
and language are an admirable instrument ; his calculations 
may be enormously complex but at least they are certain ; his 
materials may be unattainable, but at least they are not 
variable ; if there is any uncertainty or real subtlety about his 
transactions, it arises only from what, as manufacturers, we 
rightly consider an irrelevant nuisance,—the passions and 
idiosyncrasies of our workmen. Most moral and _ political 
failure arises from an attempt to transfer this agreeable 
accuracy of formulation to another subject-matter, the obscure, 
the incalculable, in a word, the living mind of man. If in that 
sphere we try to treat passion, idiosyncrasy, fickleness, as an 
irrelevant nuisance, we are, not undeservedly, lost. 

And yet the difficulty is that in politics and morals we 
must attain truth largely by discussion, and the forms of 
prosaic thought and language have been created in the service 
of the manufacturing animal, as an instrument not for under- 
standing one another, but for constructing a machine, the 
machinery of a Dreadnought or of a political caucus. But 
perhaps we need not despair, since even philosophers have 
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often adumbrated some higher and harder way of attaining 
truth on these high matters than either the mechanical foot- 
rule of the understanding or the irresponsible infatuation of 
the enthusiast. 

The attempt to explain epistemologically this other know- 
ledge, the knowledge of living individuals, would be an 
ambitious one; but it may not be useless to try to describe 
the practical vice and the practical remedy. ‘Though in our 
moral and political dialect we must use more or less abstract 
language, we can at least endeavour, by making it a real 
dialectic and not an a priori harangue, to escape the slavery 
of names and classifications. We can recognise stereotyped 
language as only the symbol for what is really at stake, 
and a symbol constantly in need of illustration, adjustment, 
modification : 


** Not as our glory and our absolute boast 

But as a succedaneum and a prop 

To our infirmity .... 

. . a false secondary power 

By which we multiply distinctions, then 

Deem that our puny boundaries are things 

That we perceive, and not that we have made.” 
For what is always at stake, what is the only thing in itself 
valuable, is some individual, aware of good and evil, happiness 
and misery, and, as an individual, presentable only by the 
artist. Fanaticism is just the irrational state of mind in which 
the enthusiasm proper to such concrete objects is transferred 
to the machinery by which they may be served, but by which 
they may just as well, in altered circumstances, or in another 
frame of mind, be entangled and ruined. “There is,” says 
George Eliot in Middlemarch, “no general doctrine which is 
not capable of eating out our morality, if unchecked by a 
deep-seated habit of direct fellow-feeling with individual 
fellow-men.” 

Honour, Purity, Candour, Liberty, and Equality become 

for some people fetishes to be dragged relentlessly over the 
welfare of mankind, as if they were real beings whose satis- 
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faction might quite well justify the decapitation of the human 
race. So Communism and Property become supernatural 
entities, by whose incantation even sober men think to solve 
real questions of policy, whereas they are in truth, both of 
them, just conceivable artifices for keeping the wolf from the 
door. Such dead formulas acquire by contiguity a mechanical 
cohesion; so that some blind spirit of sheepish solidarity 
ordains that those who dislike Trade Unions are of the same 
mind towards Disestablishment, Home Rule, Free Trade, and 
the Female Franchise, things seem to be conjoined, not known 
to be connected. It is said that a parliamentary candidate 
who had pronounced for woman’s suffrage was told by his 
agent that this would gain him little, unless he also put upon 
his platform total abstinence, vegetarianism, anti-vivisection, 
and anti-vaccination ; and that he courted sure defeat by his 
not inconsistent programme of Wein, Weib, and Vaccine. 

An excellent example of this faith in rhetorical clinches 
was the recent manifesto of the Portuguese Republic, which, 
amid all the useful drudgery of a peaceful revolution, found 
ardours for “ The Régime of Liberty now rising luminous in 
its virgin essence.” Possibly this engaging image throws 
some light upon the life of a citizen of Lisbon to-morrow or 
of Paris or New York to-day, but, unless an Englishman’s 
ears are prejudiced, the true statesman will see in it a 
debauching stimulation of excitement with little recom- 
mendation of measures: stale rhetoric and bedlam politics. 
Such are the orators described by Sir William Davenant: 
“So much the more unfit for governing as they are more fit 
for sedition,” and the same criticism of them is offered by 
Burke in his Reflections on the Revolution in France: 


“TI cannot stand forward and give praise or blame to anything which 
relates to human actions and human concerns, on a simple view of the object 
as it stands stripped of every relation, in all the nakedness and solitude of 
metaphysical abstraction. Circumstances (which with some gentlemen pass 
for nothing) give in reality to every political principle its distinguishing colour 
and discriminating effect. The circumstances are what render every civil and 
political scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. Abstractedly speaking, 
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government, as well as liberty, is good; yet could I in common sense, ten 
years ago, have felicitated France on her enjoyment of a government (for she 
_ then had a government) without enquiry what the nature of that government 
} was, or how it was administered? Can I now congratulate the same nation 

This would be to act over again the scene of the 
criminals condemned to the gallies, and their heroic deliverer, the metaphysic 
| knight of the sorrowful countenance. 

“When I see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong principle at work ; 
and this, for a while, is all I can possibly know of it. . . . I should therefore 
suspend my congratulations on the new liberty of France, until I was informed 
how it had been combined with government; with public force; with the 
discipline and obedience of armies; with the collection of an effective and 
well-distributed revenue; with morality and religion; with the solidity of 
property ; with peace and order ; with civil and social manners, All these (in 
their way) are good things too; and without them liberty is not a benefit 
while it lasts, and is not likely to continue long. The effect of liberty to 
individuals is, that they may do what they please: we ought to see what it 
will please them to do, before we risque congratulations which may be soon 
turned into complaints.” 


But perhaps it is in religion rather than in politics that 
this word-idolatry has had the most extreme and the most 
degrading effects. It inherited a lingering taint from that 
magic original in worship, which thought by the sound of 
incantation, or the orthodox charm of posture, to exercise a 
compulsion on the most high ; it was reinforced by the crust 
of dogma, deposited upon a glib congregation by that living 
doctrine, which had been pressed out from the vintage of 
a spiritual experience in the solitary circumspection of meta- 
physic. Soon the salvation of souls was staked upon a 
memoria technica of second intensions, garbled by the official 
theologians, and rashly bandied between the free-thinker and 
the pulpit. Men have been found confessing a sacrament 
of goodwill and charity ; agreed, even, sometimes, that its 
efficacy depended upon both a faithful recipient and a 
sacerdotal function ; allowing, what was indeed manifest, that 
the elements suffered no sensible change ; yet conjured to one 
another’s damnation by the six-syllabled ambiguity of a 
merely metaphysical substance. 


‘*Im ganzen haltet euch am Worte! 
Denn geht ihr durch die sichre Pforte,” 
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is the advice of Mephistopheles to the young theological 
student. And his end has been achieved as often as true 
religion has been stifled under that load of its own indifferent 
symbolism, which looms so largely, for the secularist, in the 
chatter of church circles, and so little in the good man’s heart. 
But those who, like St Francis and the great reformers, 
have felt these things in their individuality, have been able 
to express them with all the freshness of the great artist. 
They have abolished ceremonies, once filled with passion, now 
grown respectable; they have denied doctrines, which by 
ceasing to matter had become easy to believe; and to 
Mephistopheles their reply has always been: 


“ Es sagen es aller Orten, 
Alle Herzen unter dem himmelischen Tage, 
Jedes in seiner Sprache, 
Warum nicht ich in der meinen?” 


The spirit opposed to this tendency to live on abstractions, 
on empirical generalisations and on authority, I have ventured 
in a somewhat loose surmise to identify with the artistic spirit. 
And by this is to be understood not the bohemianism which 
is a mixture of selfishness and untidiness, but the artistic spirit 
which has been defined as that of the man who regards 
individuals not that he may make or get, nor yet that he may 
systematise and tabulate, but that he may realise and feelingly 
know. For the artist above all men must have cleared his mind 
of cant phrases; he must come to every situation frankly and 
let it play upon his ingenuous receptivity. And so his moral 
judgments are apt to embarrass the codifiers, for so long as he 
is an artist he is always intuiting, never resting on customary 
reactions or memorial classifications. 

The orator, as has been well said, thinks with his muscles; 
and this, no doubt, is the easiest, the most cheerful, and the 
most effective way of thinking. Those who hesitate to say 
what they do not know are readily convicted of the ultimate 
ignorance,—of not knowing their own minds. To reach con- 
clusions rapidly, decisively, without modifications or reserves, 
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commands admiration, adherence, and immediate success. For 
public life is like fencing: what you are concerned with is not 
truth—that is the concern of the academic,—but your opponents’ 
version of the truth ; and one abstraction may be contradicted 
by another without any reality being touched. Reforms may 
be only a change of formulas. Words are a legal tender, 
more convenient than bread in the pocket, until a man 
happens to be hungry. So for the platform-speaker phrases 
and repartees must be a habit; and yet to form habits, as 
Pater truly said, is to fail. Only unhappily in this our life 
success in one thing inevitably means failure in another; you 
cannot use your energies and have them, and nothing demands 
so much energy as weighing the circumstances and deciding 
the merits. The best course seems to be to form habits of 
dealing with the material machinery of life, in order to save 
time and energy for a more artistic manipulation of person- 
ality. In higher things Pater is right. What is done 
habitually, in the true sense, is done mechanically and absently ; 
and habits of speech, still more the consequent habits of thinking, 
are spiritual death. All general principles, all language indeed, 
except the language of the poet, have a tendency to this deteri- 
oration. ‘The Romantic Spirit and the Rules of Poetry ; Evolu- 
tion and Mysticism ; the Constitution and the Rights of Man; 
Chivalry and our Natural Feelings: if such paper currencies 
be ever realised, discussion will be more arduous, but it will be 
more improving, and action will be less mechanical if less 
enthusiastic. Woman’s sphere may become a sphere known 
only to the ancients—orbis veteribus notus—and Woman's 
Rights an imaginary line drawn about its greatest circumference. 
The New Woman will have lain down with the Eternal 
Womanly, and both be buried under their own monumental 
thetoric. 

Such words though still irritating to virulent behaviour, are, 
for the reason, dead, not closely applicable to the definite things 
we meet. Words are always dying, and it is only the artist 
in words, often enough an unconscious one, who recreates and 
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sustains them. A paradox, when it is not nonsense, is only 
the breaking of a bad habit, often, unhappily, to substitute a 
fresh one. Something of this art belongs to the great scientific 
writer. Every word of the good lawyer is weighed; he says 
nothing that he does not mean and means distinctly what he 
says. Nor does the natural philosopher fear to lay violent 
hands upon the primum mobile itself if some smaller word 
is more faithful to his experience. The poet aims at this 
adequacy in a higher sphere, for his task is no less than the 
presentation of the individual. But all these, if their art be 
merely verbal, are beset by the old vice in a subtler shape, 
when their very concentration upon transparency of expression 
leads them into indifference to the clearness of their minds. 
It was not for want of his own wise examples in Idols that 
Bacon, by his admired doctrine of Forms, has confounded the 
conjecture of ten generations. The mathematician, aware that 
his formulas are neither ambiguous nor invalid, may neglect 
to inquire of what realities they are true. Just because a legal 
right has been so decisively limited by his intelligence, the 
lawyer may be content to look no further, and, as though an 
infinite passion could be exhausted in entail, may confound 
morality with the right side of the law. Just because the 
poet feels that he has expressed his sentiment, he is apt to 
claim and to receive from us approbation for something other 
than his expressiveness, as though he who speaks with the 
voice of angels must surely bring good tidings. Swinburne, 
for instance, sometimes so far fails of the artist, that the fire 
with which he sings of liberty or passion is continually passing 
from the perfect transmission of his ardours to an insistence 
that these things have absolute value: that, but for the pope, 
we were all honest men, and that by its violence a desire is 
justified. It is indeed often thought that this enthusiasm for 
abstractions is proper to the poet; and Shelley may be cited 
against Shakespeare. But so long as Shelley is a genius he 
treats the emotion for an abstraction, like any other emotion, 
as an individual state. Hogg’s life of him gives a ludicrous 
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instance how the abstract tendency may, in the little things 
of life, lead even a genius to behave. 


“When will your dinner be ready ; what have you ordered?’ 

***T am to have have some fried bacon.’ 

“‘ He was struck with horror, and his agony was increased at the appearance 
of my dinner, Bacon was proscribed by him; it was gross and abominable. 
It distressed him greatly at first to see me eat my bacon; but he gradually 
approached the dish, and, studying the bacon attentively, said, ‘So this is 
bacon!’ He then ate a small piece. ‘It is not so bad either!’ More was 
ordered ; he devoured it voraciously. 

“«* Bring more bacon!’ It was brought and eaten. 

*«¢ Let us have another plate.’ 

“*T am very sorry, gentlemen,’ said the old woman, ‘ but indeed I have 
no more in the house,” The Poet was angry at the disappointment, and 
rated her. 

““*What business has a woman to keep an inn, who has not enough 
bacon in the house for her guests? She ought to be killed!’ 

“*As there is nothing more to be had, come along, Bysshe; let us go 
home to tea!’ 

“No! Not yet; she is going to Staines to get us some more bacon.’ 

«“¢She cannot go to-night; come along!’ 

“ He departed with reluctance, and when we arrived the first words he 
uttered were, ‘ We have been eating bacon together on Hounslow Heath, and 
do you know it was very nice. Cannot we have bacon here, Mary?’ 

“Yes, you can if you please ; but not to-night. Here is your tea; take 
that !’ 

“¢] had rather have some more bacon,’ sighed the Poet.” 


It is not impossible to imagine what devastation such a 
habit of mind might easily carry into friendship, into a family, 
or into society. If Shelley had been brought into equally 
close relations with an object of some other antipathy, a priest, 
say, or a despot, his poetic intuition of reality might similarly 
have led him to modify his condemnation. 

Yet it is more reasonable to think that a great poet must 
be a great teacher, than to believe a rhetorician because he is 
eloquent. The great artists not only, like the rhetoricians, 
express finely, but they see clearly; not only do they see the 
parts of life distinctly, but also its whole steadily; in their 
company we learn to exercise our intuition. Most of us are 
content to label what we see, happy if we can find it when 


it will be serviceable ; the verbal artist will rewrite our labels 
Vor, X.—No. 4. 55 
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more handily, expressing neatly and with conviction what has 
been often vaguely felt ; a great artist at his best hardly labels 
at all, for what he sees is always individual and unique. 
Though Paolo and Francesca are in hell, they are what they 
were; and though his divine cosmology of heaven and hell 
should pass away, the poet cannot gainsay, for he has seen 
them. Though his theological system calls upon him to curse, 
and his chivalrous system to bless them altogether, he feels 
both their condemnation and their glory: 
Come vedi, ancor non m’ abbandona. 

Such things disturb us as a child does, by its simplicity, 
who ignores dignities, and will not call things by their names. 
The artistic spirit preserves this primitive simplicity through 
all the hardening pressure of experience; in spite of all the 
dictionaries it must be prepared for a bully to be a coward or 
true love to die. 

It is hard indeed to live always on these high levels; not 
to see last year’s fashions only as dowdy and those of the last 
century as only picturesque. Perhaps those who find sub- 
limity in mountains and romance in rustic life would, without 
these book-feelings, have felt nothing but horror or nastiness. 
And it is often positively needful, if some end is to be gained, 
that it should be seen in a halo of borrowed blessedness. ‘The 
Milanese merchant is indeed probably a happier, possibly a 
better, being than he would have been under Austrian 
government, and any improvement in our human lot is worth 
fighting for; yet it was the vision of no tolerable tradesman, 
but of a star which spilt noble spirits for the Redemption of 
Italy. If all the Socialist can say is true, man’s life would be 
a little easier and a little better under the better conditions he 
promises ; but, if we know man, it is not what he will then 
indeed be that must inspire him to labour and to sacrifice, but 
the Perfect State. Yet our very reason for this apotheosis of 
new bottles into which the old wine of mortality must still be 
poured, is that, without it, we should make a poor fight against 
the many who, with still less reason, proclaim the old ones 
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were not only better but divine. The reformed people must 
be peculiar so long as the old sect is orthodox. Socialism 
must be puffed as a panacea so long as property is unctuous 
with an inspired sanction. It was because the homely uses of 
monarchy or of aristocracy stalked the stage as a divine right of 
tragedy kings, that the somewhat greater goods of democracy 
strutted it as the tragedy republican mouthing the Rights of 
Man. If the Burkes had always been content to talk prose 
the Shelleys could always have written poetry, and there need 
have been no tragedy at all. Unfortunately, tragedies born of 
rhetoric, though they should be melodramas, have unhappy 
endings, where many slay and are slain. “The eighteenth 
century,” says Croce (Logica, p. 369) “mathematical, abstract, 
intellectualist, rationalist, unhistorical:; the century of reformers 
and at last of Jacobins, was the legitimate offspring of that 
Cartesian philosophy which mistakes the logic of mathematics 
for the logic of philosophy. France, which was the country of 
its birth and greatest popularity, owes to it perhaps more than 


to anything else that she is typically the country of the 
abstract intellect.” 


My summary of the whole matter would be this. When 
I overhear myself and other people discussing politics or morals 
in railway carriages and newspapers, common-rooms or public- 
houses, I am often conscious of an obscure irritation, a sense 
that the whole method is at fault. And there is no doubt a 
counter-irritation, with which we all have our moments of 
sympathy, on the part of the scientific plain man, the practical 
man as he calls himself, caused by the intrusion upon him 
of the artistic spirit with its refusal to accept classifications, 
principles, and formulas. I have. tried to explain to myself 
these mysterious antipathies by suggesting that there may be 
two ways of thinking: one proper to inanimate subject-matter, 
where individuality is of no account, or to those cases, if there 
be any, when we may treat living beings as mere instruments, 
not ends in themselves; the other attempting, by a sympa- 
thetic imagination, to deal with those developing individualities 
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to whom the symbols of the understanding are fundamentally 
inadequate. 

I have chosen the expression “ artistic attitude” to describe 
the last of these; for if art is anything it is essentially sympathy 
with individuality, the attempt to adjust our feelings to their 
proper objects, to feel what the object for itself is ; while science 
is the calculation of the lifeless. Artistic intuition recognises 
the individual only ; and, as individual, nothing else recognises 
that. At all events, the clear artistic intuition of the indivi- 
dual is the necessary foundation for any other relation, theo- 
retical or practical, that we may propose to initiate with him. 

And the artistic spirit, thus defined, leads I think to the 
truly moral spirit and the truly religious spirit ; for it is the 
sympathy likely to make a man contributory to the happiness 
of others, and likely to make him unselfishly happy in their 
well-being, and in the vital processes of the universe, whatever 
his own misfortunes. But moralists have been apt to mistake 
it, because they have been apt to mistake their own task. 
They have thought it their province to demonstrate moral 
principles, and to impose them upon the idle conscience, 
instead of formulating for the intellect the intuitive moral 
judgments which are lived rather than thought by the 
good man. 

Fanny Burney has preserved for us Dr Johnson’s supreme 
pronouncement in artistic criticism, which I should like trans- 
ferred to the criticism of life. “There are three distinct kinds 
of judges: the first are those who know no rules but pronounce 
entirely from their natural taste and feelings; the second are 
those who know and judge by rules; and the third are those 
who know but are above the rules. These last are those you 
should wish to satisfy. Next to them rate the natural judges: 
but ever despise those opinions that are formed by the rules.” 

K. F. CARRITT. 


OxrForpD. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY. 


THe Rev. G. E. FFRENCH, B.D. 


[ aM a son of the parsonage, and 1 well remember that in 
the days of my childhood my father used to attend a clerical 
meeting in the Midlands of England, at which meeting I 
believe the principal subject of study was Prophecy—and 
unless I am much deceived, “ unfulfilled prophecy” rather 
than fulfilled. By “unfulfilled prophecy” was meant 
prophecy still awaiting fulfilment. In those days it occurred 
to few or none, at all events among the clergy of the Anglican 
Church, that any prophecy in the Holy Scriptures could 
ultimately lack an accomplishment. Of course I was never 
present at these assemblies of clergy, and my recollection is 
only of what I may have accidentally heard in casual con- 
versation; but, such as it is, it is distinctly confirmed by 
memories of references to the book of Daniel and to the 
Apocalypse, to the little horn, the seven seals, the seven 
trumpets and the seven vials. We were supposed to be living 
during the actual outpouring of I know not which of the 
vials; and Daniel and the Apocalypse between them were 
assumed to contain an anticipatory history of events to the 
end of the world. Gibbon was read for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how much was already fulfilled; and students of 
prophecy thought themselves entitled to announce beforehand 
the issue of contemporary political movements. The gradual 
decay of the Ottoman Empire was symbolised by the drying 
up of the Euphrates,’ and I retain a not indistinct recollection 


1 Rev. xvi. 12. 
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of a good deal of chaff arising out of the announcement at 
the outbreak of the great war of 1870 that, “The French 
march to victory.” 

Nor was this way of dealing with prophecy entirely confined 
to any one school of thought. Cardinal Newman seems to 
have thought that the future appearance of Antichrist and 
the destruction of the world by fire were just as certain, and 
just as legitimate subjects for definite instruction, as the 
historical events of the past. Younger men, who have had 
their theological education in the last ten or fifteen years, have 
scarcely heard of these modes of thought, and consequently 
have little idea of the enormous advantage which is theirs in 
having been born into the modern world, where men’s eyes 
are comparatively open, and where for those who care about 
matters of real importance there are numerous excellent 
guides. I am not sure, however, but that it is more interesting 
to be able just to remember the disappearing of the old ideas 
and the awakening of the new; the disappearing and the 
awakening, I mean, among the general body of Biblical 
students. There has never failed a succession of rational 
interpreters of Holy Scripture, though it was the fashion to 
dub them “rationalistic,” and they were as voices crying in 
the wilderness. It seems strange now that the whole question 
of the authorship of the later chapters of the Book of Isaiah 
was considered to be settled by, e.g., St Paul’s quotation from 
the 65th chapter, as follows, “ Isaiah is very bold, and saith, 
I was found of them that sought me not; I became manifest 
unto them that asked not of me.” St Paul, it was argued, 
ascribes the passage to Isaiah, and how should modern human 
learning presume to correct an inspired apostle? And with 
this crushing blow the critic was demolished. 

However, criticism refused to be thus silenced, and at last 
common-sense prevails. It prevails, that is, so long as it is 
content to call itself common-sense. There are still numbers 
of excellent people who are scandalised so soon as common- 

1 Rom. x. 20. 
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sense assumes its technical name and calls itself “ Higher 
Criticism.” Indeed it must be admitted that some Higher 
Critics have not been conspicuous for common-sense, though 
their science is properly nothing but the application of common- 
sense methods of study to documents the textual history of 
which is already known so far as it is ascertainable. 

The locus classicus of prophetical study is 2 Pet. i. 20, 
“ No prophecy of scripture is of private interpretation,” 7aca 


mpogyteia ypadys idias émdvoews ov yivera, and it is curious to 


learn in what a variety of senses this has been taken. (1) The 
authority of Bede, Bengel, Alford, and other eminent com- 
mentators is educed in support of the opinion that the reference 
is to the prophet’s own interpretation of God’s revelation. 
Translated word for word, Bede’s comment runs thus, *“* No one 
of the holy prophets by his own interpretation preached to the 
people the dogmas of life, but what things they had learnt 
from the Lord, these they communicated to their hearers to 
be done.” The context rather bears out this exposition, 
for it continues, “ For no prophecy ever came by the will of 
man: but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” (2) Another way of taking the passage is in consonance 
with that notorious decree of the Council of Trent, which 
sounds so like a bad joke, viz., that Scripture must not be 
interpreted “contra eum sensum quem tenuit et tenet Sancta 
mater Ecclesia . . . . aut etiam contra unanimem consensam 
Patrum.” (3) A third explanation is that prophecy is not to 
be interpreted according to man’s private judgment, but by 
the Holy Spirit who inspired it. This is advocated by Luther, 
Erasmus, Grimm-Thayer’s Lexicon, and others. (4) Lastly, 
there is the explanation given by J. B. Mayor in his note- 
worthy Commentary on Jude and 2 Peter,’ from which I 
have taken the other expositions also. In his own words 
Mayor’s exposition is this: literally translated, he says, “the 
statement is, ‘No prophecy falls under private interpretation,’ 
or, to put it in positive form, ‘Prophecy is of general inter- 
1 Macmillan, 1907. 
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pretation,’ i.e. it is not exhausted by one interpretation to 
which it is, as it were, tied.” It will be noticed that here 
iSuos is understood as private or individual as opposed to 
xowds, and in support he quotes from Dr Arnold, who writes, 
“ History is especially idias émAvoews; that is to say, what 
the historian relates of Babylon is to be understood of Babylon 
only. But what prophecy says of Babylon is cows émdAvoeus ; 
it does not relate exclusively, nor even principally, to the 
Babylon of history, but to certain spiritual evils of which 
Babylon was at one time the representative, and Rome at 
another, and of which other cities may be representatives 
now.” I confess that to me this seems by far the most 
reasonable explanation of this difficult phrase. The quality 
of the highest literature, of that literature which is not for 
an age but for all time, is not to exhaust itself in one reading 
or in one generation, but to go on giving new stimulus in 
new circumstances of which the original author never dreamed. 
The great classical writers, whether of the ancient or the 
modern world, could never have anticipated the manifold 
applications of their words and thoughts which have been 
made by generation after generation of readers. They threw 
out ideas which were more pregnant than even they themselves 
knew, vital principles which acquire fresh force with each 
succeeding age. Much more must this be the case with 
those works which attain to the highest level of what we 
call Inspiration. To define Inspiration in this sense is more 
than I will undertake to do. It is a commonplace of theology 
that we ought to be thankful that the Church has never 
committed herself to a definition. I will content myself with 
repeating that ‘“ Men spake from God, being moved by the 
Holy Ghost,” 76 mvevpatos ayiov depdpevn, which might 
perhaps be rendered, “being actuated by a spiritual gift.” 
Men thus inspired must be supposed to have published great 
divine principles which are not exhausted by any single 
fulfilment, but go on unfolding themselves in the course of 
human development. 
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If we could accept 2 Peter as the work of the apostle 
whose name it bears, our most reasonable course would be to 
turn to what is recorded elsewhere of St Peter's teaching, in 
order to learn from it how he actually carried out his own 
canon of interpretation. But unfortunately we cannot assume 
the Epistle’s authenticity. It belongs to a relatively late 
date; and though with Ramsay we may think there is no 
decisive evidence of Peter's death in the Neronian persecution, 
and he may have lived on much later, still there is no likeli- 
hood that he survived till the “ nearer 80 a.p. than 70,” which, 
as we are assured, the Epistle demands for its date. Anyhow, 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge is so strongly 
against the Petrine authorship that we are unable to assume 
it. All the same, we shall scarcely get a more suggestive lead 
than is given by St Peter’s use of prophecy on the day of 
Pentecost—or, if the reader prefers it, by the use of prophecy 
by the historian who puts the words into his mouth. All that 
I am concerned with here is the prophecy quoted and the 
comment on it, not at all with the identity of the speaker. 
Well, then, Peter is reported as quoting from Joel the pre- 
diction of the outpouring of the Spirit; but he does not stop 
there, but continues, “And I will show wonders in the 
heaven above, and signs on the earth beneath ; Blood, and fire, 
and vapour of smoke: the sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the day of the Lord come, 
that great and notable day.”’ Now, not to dwell on the 
insignificant verbal variations in the quotation, the point is 
that the prophet particularises certain physical signs which 
were to come to pass, not one of which as a matter of fact did 
happen on the day of Pentecost, and yet the apostle declares 
that the prediction was then and there fulfilled: ‘This is that 
which hath been spoken by the prophet Joel.” From this it 
would seem to follow that in St Peter’s opinion (or in that of 
the author of the Acts), the details of the prophecy did not in 
the least matter. In order to find a fulfilment all that was 

1 Acts ii. 19, 20; Joel ii. 30, 31. 
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necessary was to be able to point to an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. It would also seem to follow that any outpouring of 
the Spirit in the Christian dispensation is equally a fulfilment 
of Joel’s prophecy. And this exactly tallies with our previous 
conclusion, that prophecy is of general, ckowys, rather than of 
particular, isias, interpretation. 

In the New Testament interpretation of Old Testament 
prophecy this principle, that details are of no consequence, is 
nowhere more thoroughly carried out than in the first Gospel. 
St Matthew (to use the common title) is continually discovering 
the accomplishment of prophecies. His regular formula is, 
«That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet”; but the very vaguest correspondence 
suffices for him, and sometimes the fulfilment even turns on 
an inaccurate translation from the Hebrew. His very first 
Old Testament quotation is a case in point: “ Behold, the 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son,”’ where 
the application turns altogether on the LXX. 7 wapGévos for 
the Hebrew nobyq. From Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with 
Trypho’ we learn that the Jews in his day maintained that the 
true translation was veavis, not mapHévos, an assertion which 
rouses Justin’s indignation. So, too, Irenzus* states that both 
Theodotion and Aquila translated. And the Jews were right. 
As regards its radical meaning, the Hebrew word is derived 
from the root ovby (obs.) = to be ripe or mature (sexually), 
and therefore not necessarily implying virginity. If in Isa. vii. 
14 the LXX. have wapOévos and the Vulgate virgo, in Cant. vi. 
8, they have respectively for the same Hebrew word, veans 
and adolescentula. As the commentators on Isaiah explain, the 
sign does not depend on the mother’s virginity. She is not 
Jungfrau, but junge Frau. As Bernh. Duhm puts it: 
“bpm ist nicht eine Jungfrau (m5.n2), sondern ein mannbares, 
verheirathetes oder lediges, keusches oder hurerisches Weib.” 
(Not a virgin, but a marriageable young woman, whether 
wedded or single, whether chaste or immoral.) This being so, 

1 Matt. i. 23; Isa. vii. 14. 2 ec. 43, 67. 8 Contra Haer., c. 21. 
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it is evident that Matthew finds in Isaiah’s prophecy not merely 
a meaning which was not in his mind, but one which is even 
alien to the original sense. 

A few verses later in Matthew we have the narrative of the 
flight into Egypt, with the remark, “ That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the Lord through the prophet, saying, 
Out of Egypt did I call my son.”* On this all that is necessary 
in the way of comment is to refer to the source of the quota- 
tion, Hosea xi. 1, “ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt.” 

In Matt. iii. we come to the ministry of John the Baptist, 
with the inevitable Old Testament quotation, “For this is 
that which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying, The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make ye ready the way 
of the Lord, make his paths straight.” According to the 
fourth Gospel this prophecy had already been claimed for 
himself by John, but there the quotation need not be more 
than an application. In Matthew, however, it is asserted that 
the ancient prophet foretold the Baptist’s ministry. Yet 
anyone who goes back to the source of the quotation (Isa. 
xl. 3) will see at a glance that it belongs to the preparation 
for the exile’s return from Babylon, and that the prophet 
means to say that as the Lord led the people through the 
wilderness from Egypt, so He will lead them through the 
wilderness from their new captivity in Babylon. The applica- 
tion of the words to the Baptist is natural and obvious, but 
it is not within the scope of the prediction when first 
uttered. 

At this point it will be appropriate to remark that con- 
sidering Matthew’s fondness for Old Testament prophecy, it is 
curious that he has not quoted Isa. liii. in his narrative of the 
Passion. One would have thought that he could not pass by 
so obvious an interpretation. It may be added that Matthew 
is not alone in this oversight. Whatever theory may be held 
as to the original of the Suffering Servant, it must be admitted 

1 Matt. ii. 14. 2 John i, 23. 
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that nowhere in Scripture is there a closer correspondence than 
that between Isa. lili. and the Passion narratives; yet in not 
one of the latter, according to the true text, is there a direct 
citation from the former.’ 

In so brief a paper this much must suffice for the Gospels. 
In the Acts, I will refer only to one other quotation attributed 
to St Peter in the same speech or sermon in which he used 
the words of Joel. He is there reported as claiming that 
David in Psalm xvi. foretold the resurrection of Christ: 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, neither wilt thou 
give thy Holy One to see corruption.” ‘Turn to the Psalm 
itself and read the context, when it will plainly appear that 
the author is not expressing his conviction of his own or any- 
one else’s rising from the dead, but his certainty that he is not 
going to die at that particular moment: “Thou wilt not 
abandon my soul to Sheol, neither wilt thou give thy holy 
one to see the pit.” 

Paul’s allegorising of the Old Testament and his Rab- 
binical interpretations of prophecy are familiar to all readers, 
but we must beware of carelessly treating them as though 
they were developments of the methods of the first Gospel. 
We need only to remind ourselves that Paul’s Epistles were 
written long before the Gospel; though, on the other hand, 
Matthew’s applications of the Old Testament may very well 
not have originated with himself, but have been already 
current in the Church when the Gospel was compiled. It is 
probably impossible to say with whom this manner of inter- 
pretation began—impossible, that is, if we refuse to connect 
it with Christ himself, who, as we know, regarded himself as 
the fulfilment of the Old Testament, but certainly did not 
give fantastic expositions of individual oracles. We should 
like, if it were possible, to lift the veil and learn what he said 
to Cleopas and his companion when “ Beginning from Moses 
and from all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning himself.” ? But no methodical 

1 But Luke xxii, 37 quotes Isa. liii, 12, 2 Luke xxiv. 27. 
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explanation has been transmitted of even the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament. 

Prophecy, as is universally admitted, was not limited to 
prediction, but we are entitled to say that prediction was an 
essential element of prophecy, both in the Old Testament and 
inthe New. The Old Testament was a preparation for the 
Christ, and a foretelling of his coming, though it may be 
difficult to see the exact bearing of particular prophecies. 
And the New Testament contains some prophecies which 
have been already fulfilled, such as our Lord’s forecast of the 
destruction of Jerusalem (for I cannot admit that these 
oracles, though they may have suffered some modification, are 
in substance later than the event), together with others which 
at all events appear still to await fulfilment, such as many of 
those in the Apocalypse. What we learn from the New 
Testament treatment of the older prophecies seems to me to 
be no more than this, that men who themselves experienced 
the inspiration of the Divine Spirit felt no compunction in 
rending words from their context, divorcing them from the 
historical circumstances of their delivery, or even in taking 
them from an erroneous translation, if thereby they could 
gain the most arbitrary connection with contemporary events. 
It is as though with reference to a Parliamentary election we 
were to quote Virgil’s, ‘ Scinditur incertum studia in contraria 
vulgus,” or Shakespeare’s, “‘ The blunt monster with uncounted 
heads, The still-discordant wavering multitude,” and to quote 
them not merely as illustrations, but as definite and intentional 
pre-figurings of the horde of modern voters. The New Testa- 
ment writers were well acquainted with the text of the Old 
Testament books, but they had no conception of a scientific 
scheme of interpretation. Their tendency was to see 
Messianic prediction or type in every conceivable place, and 
this tendency of theirs was enormously exaggerated in sub- 
sequent ages. One advantage of even a slight acquaintance 
with the works of the Christian Fathers is to make one 
estimate more highly the extreme moderation of the canonical 
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writings, and to give us some criterion of the inspiration of 
their authors. It is Clement of Rome who starts the idea 
that Rahab’s scarlet cord was a revelation of the Avrpwors 
through the blood of Christ. “Ye see, beloved,” he says, 
“that not only faith but also prophecy was found in the 
woman.”? Justin Martyr being the man he was, it is, we 
might say, inevitable that he should lay hold of the same 
scarlet cord, which he does with the not inappropriate remark 
that as the sign (ovpBodov) of the scarlet cord was given to 
Rahab the adulteress, so through the blood of Christ adulterers 
and unjust out of every nation are saved.’ Irenzus gives a 
different turn to the same incident, making the spies ¢hree in 
number, and perceiving in them a type of the Father and the 
Son, together with the Holy Spirit.* 

At an earlier date, among the Apostolic Fathers, the most 
wonderful interpretations are to be found in Barnabas. 
Familiar as these are to students of theology, I may be 
allowed to refer to two for the benefit of those readers whose 
studies have not lain in these quarters. Who would have 
supposed that Abraham’s servants were typical? Yet accord- 
ing to Barnabas they were, for their number is 318, and in 
Greek 18 is represented by IH, the first two letters of Jesus, 
and 300 by T, in which at once you have the cross.‘ The 
other example which I will give has, strictly speaking, nothing 
to do with prophecy, but its very strangeness must be my 
excuse for deviating fora moment. He alleges that Scripture 
forbids the eating of the hyena (though one would like to 
know where he found the prohibition), and he explains this 
prohibition as being really an injunction against adultery or 
fornication, because “this animal changes its sex annually, 
being at one time male, at another female.” ° 

That the New Testament is latent in the Old is a fact so 
evident to Christians that it scarcely needed the authority of 
St Augustine to enforce it. But some of the Fathers exagger- 
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ated the foreshadowings beyond all reason. In the fine flour 
which a leper, if cleansed, was to present as part of his thank- 
offering Justin Martyr sees a type of the bread of the Eucharist;’ 
and in the extended arms of Moses praying for victory Tertullian 
sees a type of the cross.” Tertullian,’ again, refers to the bear- 
ing of the cross, Isaiah’s “The government shall be upon his 
shoulder,” connecting it with that reading which so many of 
the Latin Fathers found in Psalms xcvi. 10, “The Lord 
reigneth from the tree.” Of the Greek Fathers Justin appears 
to be the only one to support this interpolation, and he accuses 
the Jews of cancelling the words, “amd tod €ddov.”* The 
passion, not quite extinct even now, for finding Christ in every 
line of the Old Testament might be well illustrated by a few 
sentences from Irenzus, but the passage is too long for quota- 
tion. It may be read conveniently in the translation in T. & 
T. Clarke’s Ante-Nicene Library.° 

Seeing that even the great Origen assumes as a matter of 
» course that Moses wrote the last chapter of Deuteronomy, 
| giving beforehand the narrative of his own death and burial, 
we need not wonder at any extravagance of credulity as regards 
| the ascription of prophetic vision to the writers of the old 
covenant. ‘That the human authors were supposed to have 
consciously anticipated the future in this fashion is more than 
we are entitled to affirm; but it was often taken for granted 
| that the true author was the Holy Spirit, and that in his 
| utterances there was an ulterior meaning of which the amanu- 
ensis might be ignorant. The Scriptures being assumed to 
refer to Christ in every tittle, their most straightforward and 
simple statements were too often regarded as enigmatic oracles, 
| and exegesis became a solution of self-imposed riddles. Read 
in this manner, the Bible is the most obscure and tantalising 
_ of books. It is the great service of criticism to this age to 
| have swept away the mass of this antiquated rubbish, and to 
_ have shown the component parts of the Scriptures taking 


1 Dialog. 41. 2 Against the Jews, x. 8 [bid. 
4 Dialog. 73. 5 Against Heresies, xxi. 
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shape as the living winged words of real breathing men. The 
prophets lived in, and were interested in, the events of their 
own time, and, in the first place, spoke for their contempor- 
aries. I say “in the first place,” for, sometimes consciously, 
and sometimes more or less unconsciously, they spoke for the 
future as well. And inasmuch as no criticism can take away 
the divine inspiration, we may believe that the Fathers were 
not altogether wrong in thinking that the Prophets sometimes 
spoke more than they themselves were aware of. If they were 
the mouthpieces through which God made known to the 
world, wokvpepas Kai todvtpdrws, the great principles of the 
divine order, it is likely that these principles would go on 
unfolding themselves in various ways, and that the words in 
which they were first revealed would go on having new 
accomplishments. 

The prophets were sometimes enabled to foretell particular 
contingent events, as when Jeremiah foretold the death of 
Hananiah within the year, and it happened in the seventh 
month.’ If this be a proof of inspiration, we seem almost 
compelled to include George Fox the Quaker in the list of 
inspired men, for under the date 1653, he writes in his Auto- 
biography: “Great openings I had from the Lord, not only of 
divine and spiritual matters, but also of outward things relating 
to the civil government. Being one day in Swathmore Hall, 
when Judge Fell and Justice Benson were talking of the 
news, and of the Parliament then sitting (called the Long 
Parliament), I was moved to tell them, before that day two 
weeks the Parliament should be broken up, and the Speaker 
plucked out of his chair; and that day two weeks Justice 
Benson told Judge Fell that now he saw George was a true 
prophet, for Oliver had broken up the Parliament.” If this 
is not a particular prediction, what is ? 

More usually the prophets dealt with the broad principles 
of God’s government, but it was something more than the 
prescience of far-seeing statesmen which enabled them to 


1 Jer.’xxviii. 16, 17. 
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speak as they did of the Captivity and the Restoration, and, 
above all—if we rightly understand them—of the future reign 
of a Divine Messianic King. The difficulty of reconciling this 
figure with that of the Suffering Servant in 2nd Isaiah has led 
to the explanation of the two Advents, which is at least as 
old as Origen. How far the prophets could enter into the 
details of future events is a point on which it is difficult to 
' come to a satisfactory decision. Zechariah’s prophecy’ of the 
King riding into Jerusalem on an ass had a literal fulfilment ; 
yet it may fairly be argued that all that Zechariah consciously 
predicted was the advent of the Messianic King, whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was lowliness, and that he illustrated 
this conception by the picture of a king mounted on an ass 
instead of the captain’s war-horse. It would then follow that 
Jesus, asserting himself to be this King, elected to enter 
Jerusalem in this manner with the express intention of ful- 
filling the prophecy to the letter. 

This somewhat desultory discussion does not lead to any 
definite conclusion, unless it be the unsatisfactory one that the 
Interpretation of Prophecy is an extremely difficult subject, on 
which it is well not to dogmatise. The instances which have 
been educed are for the most part warnings rather than 
examples. We can have no doubt that many Old Testament 
prophecies have been fulfilled in the New. Equally we can 
have no doubt that there are other prophecies which have never 
been fulfilled in any real manner, and which are not likely 
now ever to be fulfilled. New Testament prophecies have also 
been fulfilled, such as our Lord’s prophecies of the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, the destruction of Jerusalem, the extension of 
his kingdom, and such like. But what are we to say about 
the future? There are a number of people endowed by nature 
with a plentiful lack of understanding, and weighted with a 
load of painfully acquired ignorance, for whom Daniel and the 
Revelation have an irresistible attraction. Incapable of using 
such helps as Driver for the elucidation of the one, or Swete 
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for the elucidation of the other, they blunder from absurdity 
to absurdity, with an assurance which is calculated to bring the 
whole subject into contempt. I can only express my personal 
conviction that prophecy is not a writing of history before- 
hand,! and that we are in no case intended to know the course 
of events before they happen. Considering how grievously 
the Jews in the time of Christ misread their own Scriptures, 
and how woefully many commentators have gone astray since, 
I see little reason for thinking that we shall do better now, 
unless by taking a great deal more pains than most of us give 
to this branch of study. The confidence with which, in some 
quarters, the future is anticipated seems to me perfectly amaz- 
ing; and it is all but certain that in the view commonly held 
about the second Advent of Christ, the Church is just as far 
astray as were the Jews about his first Advent. The “shout, the 
voice of the archangel, and the trump of God” in St Paul ®* are 
in the same category as Joel’s “ Wonders in the heaven above, 
and signs on the earth beneath; Blood, and fire, and vapour 
of smoke,” and the fulfilment is no more likely to be literal in 
the one case than in the other. Yet this does not lead to the 
conclusion that the study of prophecy may safely be neglected, 
but, on the contrary, that it deserves much more attention 
than it commonly receives, even from professed theologians. 
According to the Apostle, the deep things of God are spiritually 
discerned; but spirituality is not superficiality, and he who 
aspires rightly to view God’s unfolding of His dealings with 
man must be prepared to make the necessary effort. We may 
be glad that we live in days when so much has been done to 
enable us to gain a clearer insight into the principles of 
prophecy, while at the same time we acknowledge that much 
remains to be accomplished. 
G. E. FFRENCH. 


West Camet Rectory. 





1 In spite of Bishop Butler’s opinion that it is. Analogy IL, vii. 
2 1 Thess, iv. 16, 
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THE SISTINE MADONNA. 
ARCHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 


Ir is not possible to affirm with confidence (what was formerly 
supposed) that the picture painted for the Convent of San 
Sisto at Piacenza is the last of the long series of Madonnas 
which we owe to Raphael ; but the work is beyond doubt late 
in point of time and marks the culmination of an esthetic 
manner and conception. The value of such a consideration 
lies in the fact that it warrants a guarded critical survey of 
the artistic preparation that attended the work; and this, 
when conjoined to the more general antecedents and accom- 
panying circumstances, constitutes a large part of what we 
can hope for from the analytic method of criticism, as applied 
to a transcendent work of art. 

Among the general considerations we must place in the 
forefront Raphael’s position in the heart of those tendencies 
which we designate, collectively, the Renaissance. In such 
an era we note, along with the inevitable excess of life and 
the almost wanton riot of productivity, a certain predilection 
and aptitude for the normal forms and proportions of things. 
It is this affinity with the normal that marks the age, in spite 
of its excesses, as genuinely classical. If we take Erasmus as 
a typical figure from the field of learning, we shall find, in his 
Colloquia, for instance, combined with a charming average of 
human sensibility and the finest instincts for pure speech, a 
certain prodigality of phrase, a revelry in the almost exhaust- 
less resources of his Latinity, sustaining him, apparently, 
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mere joy of wringing dry the last vestiges of language over 
every conceivable topic. And in the sphere of art we see 
the same irrepressibility, the same “superb exuberance of 
abounding and exulting strength,” devoted to the creation of 
sustained harmonies and natural combinations. Prior to the 
attainment of the final «esthetic ideals the artistic manner is 
generally found labouring up through eccentric forms—Greek 
sculpture, for example, through the stiff figures and grinning 
countenances of the Aiginetan school, and Renaissance art 
through the abnormal creations of the primitives. Where the 
archaic manner passes into the classical there is a transition 
from laboured failure to easy perfection and from the eccentric 
to the natural. The Parthenon is peopled with living horses 
and their riders. 

The result of such a conjunction is in any age the creation 
of titanic master-forms—true in their immense proportions— 
an Agamemnon, a Lear, a Falstaff; the symbolic figures of 
Day and Night or the Moses of Michael Angelo. At the 
culminating point in every great artistic era we find a certain 
sublime uniformity of achievement that, in a sense, eliminates 
the highest works from their historical environment and ranges 
side by side the world’s masterpieces as coequal though in- 
finitely varying expressions of one everlasting truth. 

Raphael is a true child of the Renaissance, going direct to 
nature to learn what nature is like. His figures are measured 
by the proportions and modelled on the forms of actual men 
and women. ‘There is evidence in the many sketches at 
Venice, Lille, Oxford, and elsewhere of the careful study 
and preparation which preceded his finished works. For the 
obscure mysticism of his predecessors he gives us the trans- 
parent yet no less genuine mysticism of embodied ideas. In 
place of the primitive drawing, conjoined to a meticulous and 
often grotesque or shocking realism, we find a breadth of 
treatment, a free and even loose handling of detail, and 
that unerring sense of relation which presupposes studies in 
the life as surely as it presupposes a natural sense of fitness. 
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How far these remarks are directly applicable to the Sistine 
Madonna is a matter for conjecture ; but the various questions 
involved lose something of their critical importance when we 
remember the date of this masterpiece. Liibke points to the 
fact that no studies for the picture are extant and that several 
corrections are recognisable (the double outline of the left 
curtain would be an example) as evidence that the picture was 
an improvised work of genius.’ Certainly there is a freedom 
in the execution amounting almost to abandon. But even 
admitting this, we must remember that the artist’s whole life 
was a vigorous training for such a work; and we may safely 
assert, on the strength of many well-accredited studies, that 
without such training no such masterpiece could ever have 
been executed. 

The allied problem, how far we can find traces of an actual 
model, admits at present only of a similar general solution. It 
may be that we are justified in associating the sublime womanli- 
ness of the Virgin’s features with the “ bella Fornarina” who is 
thought to appear again, still beatified, in the Donna Velata 
and in the Magdalene of the St Cecilia. Doubtless the Virgin 
has taken some elements from the fair bakeress whom we know 
in the flesh from Giulio Romano’s portrait, and are perhaps 
warranted in identifying with the “ widow Margarita,” daughter 
of Francesco Luti of Siena, who was admitted on the 18th of 
August 1520, some four months after Raphael’s death, to the 
Congregation of Sant’ Apollonia in Trastevere, a home for 
repentant women. But the question sinks into relative insig- 
nificance when we consider the ineffable transformation which 
the features have undergone. Giulio Romano has painted a 
baker’s daughter with fleshy, voluptuous lips and bold, dark 
eyes: Raphael has drawn a woman with a small and infinitely 
delicate mouth, and with eyes that are refined and spiritualised 
beyond the suggestion of sense. If, therefore, we attach any 
importance to the identification of the model, still we can no 
more hope by such means to trace the picture back to its raw 

1 Geschichte der Italienischen Malerei, ii. p. 344. 
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material or groundwork of suggestion than we can divine by 
what alchemy the legend of Saxo Grammaticus became the 
history of the soul of Hamlet. 

We shall return to the Virgin’s transcendent charm ; but 
first of all a consideration of the composition as a whole, from 
the standpoint of its general conception and design, offers the 
prospect of some illumination. Regarded piecemeal and 
abstractly, the canvas probably contains nothing that is not 
either obvious or conventional. The pyramidal arrangement 
of the figures is a mannerism characteristic of one whole phase 
of Raphael’s art. The introduction of the saints is a conven- 
tional idea, imposed, no doubt, by the terms of the commission. 
The curtains are quite usual. We have them, for instance, in 
Raphael’s own Holy Family of the Convent of St Anthony at 
Perugia, where the Virgin is seated under a curtained canopy, 
and in the Madonna del Baldacchino, in which the curtains 
are held back by two angels. Choirs of angels or of cherubs 
are a common feature, found, for example, in the Madonna 
di Foligno and the Dispute on the Sacrament. ‘There is a 
suggestion, too, in the Sistine Madonna of the double motive 
of heavenly calm and earthly trouble which is expressly worked 
out in the Coronation of the Virgin and in the T'ransfiguration. 
The Pope points as if supplicating the attention of Mary and 
her Child for the Church on earth: St Barbara averts her gaze 
and looks down confidently on the scene beneath. 

There are at least two sources of esthetic convention— 
what we might call the ornamental or purely zsthetic, and the 
symbolic. Each of these contains one aspect of that universality 
which it is the business of art to unfold in ideal combinations ; 
but there is a fundamental distinction between symbolism and 
ornament. ‘This depends on the fact that the one is to be 
taken literally and demands for itself all the regard which 
we pay to an ultimate and exclusive centre of interest. In 
ornament the universal idea is immediately particularised, and 
we are forbidden to look for its meaning beyond its explicit 
determination in some specific form. Its Dasein is its truth. 
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The truth and worth of symbolism, on the other hand, rest 
upon the representative value of the determinate image. 

The distinction is the legitimate product of analysis, and 
indicates a fundamental difference within the completeness of 
every esthetic creation ; but the nature of the difference must 
be very exactly specified if we are to escape irresolvable contra- 
diction. It is not meant, for example, that some works of art 
make a direct and exclusive appeal to the mere sensuous 
beauty of the forms they exhibit, while others depend entirely 
on the force of their ideal suggestiveness. This would leave 
us with the two limiting instances of a beauty which meant 
nothing and a representation through symbols which contained 
no beauty. At the very lowest a beautiful form contains a 
certain complexity, and this in turn implies the determinate 
relationship of elements in a way which we can only designate 
as more or less definite meaning. We cannot even assert that 
the beauty may be its own meaning, or content; for in order 
to have beauty at all we must have a beautiful object, and we 
cannot have an object without referring it to some category 
other than that of pure esthetic value. A beautiful line, 
for instance, is always something other than the beauty of the 
line. It is a line as well as beautiful, and any attempt to 
reduce its linearity to pure esthetic quality would be as futile 
as the attempt to reduce the latter to its character as a 
particularisation of the linear universal. Neither aspect is 
prior: neither is capable of elimination. The only way, 
therefore, in which we can regard them is as two mutually 
implicit and ultimately irreducible differences within the 
concrete totality of experience. 

This amounts to saying that beauty which tries to realise 
itself exclusively as such, or in divorce from truth, ends in 
self-contradiction, while truth which tries to render itself 
independent of sensuous form can never be esthetic truth. 
The conjunction of irresolvable differences with an indissoluble 
unity results in many paradoxes; but they are paradoxes 
which bear the stamp of truth. Thus, in order to realise 
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the ideal of perfect beauty, art must not pursue the beautiful 
too exclusively. The purely zsthetic when realised turns 
out to be the esthetically indifferent. Again, the beautiful 
having resigned its claim to be its own exclusive standard 
and admitted the true as an organic element in its constitu- 
tion, finds that truth in itself furnishes no criterion of beauty 
and throws no light upon its nature. The beauty which 
despairs of purity and consents to include an alien matter 
purges out all impurity in the very act, and reveals itself 
as still intrinsically subject to the intrinsically distinct standard 
of the beautiful. On the other hand, naked truth can never 
be completely true; and in order to realise itself it must 
see itself clothed in a form which offers no criterion of truth 
as such. The esthetically true becomes in the end identical 
with the purely esthetic. 

We shall start from this position, and assert at once that 
the subject-matter has something to do with the greatness 
of this overwhelming canvas. God in the arms of a human 
mother—this and no less it is that Raphael has undertaken 
to present in visible form—a stupendous theme. But the 
statement is once more too abstract and does not convey 
the distinctive greatness of this special presentation. The 
Virgin with the Child is the commonest of themes, but all 
Madonnas are not equally beautiful or impressive. This 
brings us back to the purely esthetic aspect of the work, 
and here we again reach the limits of general statement. 

A work of art is great, we have said, in the first place 
according to the worth of the ideas it contains. By worth is 
meant what the things signified by the ideas count or mean 
to us—the difference that they make. All human passions, 
for example, make a difference, and are fit themes for art: 
motherhood and fatherhood, ridiculous situations, the nature 
and being of God are things that count. In the abstract, or 
as ideas, these have their significance ; but their worth as such 
is impaired by the fact that they are still indefinite. They 
acquire their completeness of meaning only when bodied forth 
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in all the definiteness of actual experiences. Every general 
idea may be described as an indefinite potency, suggested in 
outline, of such actual experiences. God in the arms of a 
human mother is a general idea. It is the potency of limit- 
less presentations—limitless as the possibilities of conception 
and imaginative expression. ‘The actual Madonnas which art 
has given us are each of them a modification of the general idea 
into some specific embodiment ; and when we come to these, 
criticism must subject itself to their teaching in all its 
individuality. 

The individual embodiment is at once the realisation and 
the limitation of the general idea. It is the limitation in so 
far as it checks that indefinite ranging of the imagination 
which it has itself provoked. The idea of God in the arms of 
His mother sends us for our apprehension of definite mother- 
hood, of womanhood, of Godhead and incarnation, deep into 
the wealth of our own experience; but from that wealth we 
are forbidden to draw scrapmeal or at random. It is not any 
motherhood or any incarnation with which the imagination 
likes to furnish us that we are allowed to appropriate. Our 
experience may even fail to furnish us with definite symbols 
at all. We must return to the actuality of the work before 
us, and find in it an exact and satisfying formulation of the 
idea moving obscurely over the surface of an experience which 
is rarely transparent. Thus the esthetic creation demands in 
the first place that we seek for its meaning in an experience 
which lies confusedly beyond it; in the second place it recalls 
us and bids us look for its meaning, and the meaning of ex- 
perience as well, only in itself. It asks illumination from 
without, but having found it there, it breaks into such a glory 
of light that it suffuses and transfigures the pale source of its 
own brightness. It subordinates to itself the experience on 
which it has risen to the veritable position of a transcendental 
principle; and its ability to do this may be taken as the 
measure of its esthetic value as a whole. 

The vision of the Sistine Madonna rests upon a religious 
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dogma—a dogma the acceptance and special significance of 
which presuppose certain more or less definite conditions 
within experience. It is not everyone who can, in a certain 
determinate sense, accept the doctrine or the history of the 
Incarnation. But the picture lays upon us the absolute injunc- 
tion to accept the truth here particularised before our eyes. 
It demands this much, and it allows no more. Thus, it is 
required of the onlooker that no dogma on the one hand 
or scruple on the other shall stand between him and the 
immediacy of the presented truth. What the latter claims 
we must concede, and our appreciation will be in no small 
measure conditioned by our competence to this act of faith. 
On the other hand, we must not obscure the simplicity of 
the presentation by the presumptions and confusions of our 
theology. 

The last word on art is neither art for art’s sake nor art 
for life’s sake. Art exists by virtue of, and for the sake of, its 
own masterpieces. ‘These are for us the ultimate and only 


general terms of beauty. ‘They decide for us the principles of 
esthetics. 


It remains to follow out in further detail the application of 
these remarks to the work before us. 

To begin with, in the Sistine Madonna we find an elimina- 
tion of all particularities of ornamentation which might claim 
a spurious, independent interest and so interfere with the free 
and direct expression of the vast yet simple symbolism of the 
piece. The curtains, which in the Madonna del Baldacchino 
are part of a canopy, mere furniture, have become a symbol. 
A curtain hung from a canopy is part of a canopy; but a 
curtain suspended one knows not how across the face of 
infinity is the embodied idea of a holy mystery. Where does 
the rod hang, from which these heavy green folds depend! 
To what is it fastened? We are no more tempted to inquire 
than we are to ask for a definite landscape if we are told that 
at times the green curtains of nature are drawn aside and the 
mystery beyond revealed. 
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The cherubic heads which throng the celestial spaces are 
likewise subordinated to the general purposes of symbolism. 
The significance of these faces has not always been grasped. 
To describe them as beautiful is absurd. In the reproductions 
they are apt to be over-accentuated: in the original they 
cannot anywhere be clearly made out. They are faint articula- 
tions of the blue ether, hardly distinguishable and quite 
impersonal. Raphael had no desire here to draw infant 
portraits ; rather he is painting, so to speak, the sound of the 
universal praise which the initiated ear may catch at intervals 
throughout nature. We are not invited to grasp the actuality 
of their forms, and when the mind struggles to wrest from 
the outlines the literal features of the faint symbolic presenta- 
tion, we are offered in place of human faces the blue sky of 
Italy. Undoubtedly these spaces are to be taken as a virtual 
transcript of nature, and the handling is a triumph of atmo- 
spheric perspective. The heavens recede behind the sharp 
outline of the curtains, and the flow of the Virgin’s robe, 
meeting the Pope’s brocaded mantle, leaves a clear triangular 
space below, through which the eye actually catches depths 
beyond depths of faint blue heavens. 

Let us turn our attention now to the vision itself. Here 
symbolism and actuality have laid a mutual restraint upon 
each other until they have emerged a transcendent unity. 
Against the dim background, with its suggestion of a spiritual 
meaning breaking everywhere through nature, there stands out 
boldly on the clouds and in a radiant light the ineffable figure 
of the Virgin. Since Pheidias revealed the beauty of the 
draped female form poised upon one limb, the other just 
breaking the severity of parallel folds, the lines of the Athena 
have taken on a rounded softness and new graces. In their 
attitudes, their arrested movements, even the titanic figures of 
Michael Angelo, who represents force rather than sweetness, 
are billowy and voluptuous ; and Raphael has put into sweet- 
ness and grace the genius which the Grecian artist put into 
an austerer majesty. Yet this transcendent Virgin, for all the 
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lightness and flow of her lines, is no less majestic. She is 


majestic in her pose and proportions, but above all in her} 


individuality. She is no mere abstract of womankind, and 
the cruder symbolism of the white, red, and blue is not 


obtruded. Her individuality, however, emphatic as it is, is ( whe 
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not of that kind which depends upon minor peculiarities of 
form and feature. It rests rather upon the perfection of her 
beauty and her chastity. It is the individuality of that which 
is normal in being most free from limiting eccentricities. 
Thus, whatever racial strain may be detected in the features, 
Mary is neither a distinctively Hebrew nor a distinctively 
Italian mother. Most Western nationalities might claim her, 
and she would probably meet the ideal demands of all. To 
be universal in this sense, to be what all can affirm, and what, 
in affirming itself, does not deny everything else, is to be 
individual in the highest, because in a spiritual sense. 

Thus the Madonna of San Sisto loses nothing in being a 
typical embodiment of her sex ; and this we feel her at once 
to be. Contrast her with the other female figure in the 
composition. St Barbara is a woman after a kind. Even in 
her dress, her modish coiffeur, her gay green sash and yellow 
sleeves, we miss the something elemental which marks the 
Madonna’s attire. One might conjecture she wore shoes. In 
the saint’s downcast eyes and averted face we read a peace 
and hope for the Church and the world on which she gazes; 
but it is the faith of the lower and dependent order which 
has been raised to assurance by the vision of higher things. 
Run the eye rapidly a number of times from her face to that 
of the Virgin and back again, and the contrast becomes irresist- 
ible. ‘The peace that dwells in this transcendent face and in 
these deep eyes is more than the confidence of the believer. 
It is the peace of one who has been called to look into the 
mystery and has found there the eternal affirmation of the 
good. This is that Mary who has “ kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart.” Her great eyes dwell mildly 
upon the future. The exquisite mouth expresses a refinement 
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of confidence that is almost contempt. It is as if she would 
stay the world’s unquiet with a word, but checks the needless 
) thought and mocks our human speech instead. 

There is more in this serenity than the confidence of one 
who has pondered. There is something which is at once the 
- limitation and the distinction of the Virgin. For although she 





_ has been chosen among all her kind for a singular honour at 
_ the hand of the Deity, she is herself something less than divine. 
| She is lowly and a handmaiden. This too turns to her glory. 
_ Raphael in this Madonna, this essential woman, has univer- 
| salised the destiny of her sex. Coming forward with her 
offering on her arm, she embodies the unconscious triumph 
| of centuries of offering-bearers. The Greek poet of the 
| Trachinie saw something of the solemn inwardness of this 
| history. The poet of the Medea divined something of its 
| pangs, and wrote these words: 





. tps av map’ dorida 
orivat OéXouw’ av padXov } Texvely arag.! 

A few others, Shakespeare, and in late days Meredith, have 
sounded its depths. It is a heroic history, but it has few 
heroines ; for this stupendous mission is the normal destiny 
of women, and they are gifted to transmute its heaviest 
passages into the grace of quietness. Generation after genera- 
tion they tread a silent via dolorosa ; in endless procession they 
come forward cheerfully to accept and affirm their portion of 
pain. Before such infinite deserts the compliments of passion 
and of chivalry grow silent with impotence, and the erotics 
of a Catullus himself appear something little better than the 
rapacity of a ghoul. 

The greatness of Raphael’s Madonna lies in this, that the 
visible form presented fits irresistibly the symbolism of the 
great thought of motherhood. Great in herself, the Virgin 
is still an integral part of something more inclusive. We 
cannot take the Child from His mother’s arms without 


1 “T’d rather stand thrice under arms than give birth once.” —Med. 250-1. 
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destroying each. As the painter has drawn them they are 
a unity in the composition. 

This unity goes further, although its centre is the mother- 
child relationship. ‘The whole hangs together round and from 
the Child. In this we see the use to which the symbolism of 
the work has turned the pyramidal arrangement. ‘The Mother 
depends on Him, but so do the Church and the world. 
St Barbara glances downward to the earth, but Pope Sixtus 
gazes steadily up at the Child. For him it is a moment of 
ecstatic contemplation. He too belongs to the dependent 
order, although the head of that order. As pope and saint 
he is privileged to kneel on the clouds and behold the majesty 
of the ages; but as pope and saint he must kneel. He is 
finite, a tonsured priest, an official, a man in a place and 
after a mode, subject to the change of years and marked by 
a destiny peculiarly his own. It is a portrait we have here. 
Those weathered features, benign in old age, lend him a 
distinction, but it is the distinction which cuts off. He wears 


the dalmatica: the threefold crown of the papacy lies beside 
him on the parapet. All that he is and means he derives from 
his relation to one who is more universal man than he—the 
naked Child to whom he kneels. 


And now we approach the heart of the mystery. Why is 
it that the eye prefers to dwell on the Mother? Perhaps it is 
that the serenity of the Virgin’s face is more untroubled, and 
that we seek relief in it. In the Mother's look there is no 
suggestion of fear or pain. The sorrows of motherhood are 
finite and may be swallowed up in the joys. Her great task 
is running its auspicious course: Aer discharge is writing itself 
with each day’s service, and she does not divine the cost of a 
world’s regeneration to the Child. In His calm eyes there is 
something more than peace (and peace there is)—something 
that breaks the quiet of the composition with the hint of an 
infinite woe. 

But deeper than this is the fact that the Child does actually 
mean for us the embodiment of the Godhead—not doctrinally, 
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but in the way indicated by the irresistible claim of the master- 
form to the free and absolute determination of its symbolic 
content. The incarnation with which we are here concerned 
is an esthetic and not a theological or a metaphysical mystery. 
But it cannot be fully considered even from an esthetic point 
of view without taking in these further standpoints in a certain 
sense; for the esthetic appropriateness of the Child’s figure 
and face to the expression of the infinite is connected with the 
general question of the adaptability of the finite form to an 
infinite content. 

Without entering fully into the metaphysical merits of the 
question, we shall take as a presupposition (which indeed the 
work compels us to do) that the finite is actually capable of 
conveying some suggestion of infinitude. It is already part 
of our thesis that every sensuous form in art has more or less 
of symbolic significance—that is, that it suggests or conveys 
something more than we actually see and hear. And we have 
made it essential to the zxsthetic value of a work of art that 
the literal presentation should first stimulate and then check 
the vagaries of the imagination, bidding it rest upon the 
embodied form before it and find in that the direct and complete 
unity of its fragmentary and chaotic experience. How it is 
that the work of art comes to have this satisfying effect of 
fulfilment is its own secret; and any attempt at a general 
statement brings us once more into the futile circulus in 
defintendo. But in the actual creations we find everywhere 
realised that congruity between the creation and the symbolic 
content which satisfies the need they themselves create. 

Take by way of example the master-thought which con- 
stitutes the uniform background of Keats’ poetry—the mournful 
contradiction between the transitory form and the general 
mixed and feeble strain of life on the one hand, and on the 
other the infinite purity and worth of its content in the 
culminating moments when beauty and passion meet. Again 
and again the baffled yearning of the mind gathers its sporadic 
forces into the shelter of the verse that perfectly expresses it. 
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Or to take an instance of another sort—the transcendental 
God-idea, the infinite perfection of all things, can find no 
congruity with itself in such a form as this, where Hermes 
describes his occupation : 


Ta Aowra THPG oKevapia TA THV Oedv, 
(Sia kal cavidia Kd (va : 3 
xutpidva Kal cavidia Kdpopeid.a : 


or in this description of Herakles: 


cal 4 2 2 6 , 15 > 6 , 
TPWTOV MEV AL K EDUOVT LOOLS VLV, aTOUVaVoLs. 
e r 


Bpéper piv 6 pdpvyé evd06’, dpaBet 8 & yvdOos, 

woe 8 6 youduos, rérprye 8 6 xvvdduv, 

oile dé rais piveror, wei 8 ovata.” 
Yet such imaginative forms are quite suitable to certain 
aspects of Greek religion—the same religion that was capable 
of incorporating the phallic and skommatic traditions. 

Now the expression of the Infinite through the child-form 
is not altogether paradox. For once we grant the possibility 
of such finite expression, mere differences of scale become 
relatively insignificant. Finite differences in any case all alike 
fall within the Infinite, and it is a matter of comparatively 
small importance (except for one reservation) whether we 
represent God as a child or as a man. That one reservation 
depends upon the following consideration. When we depict 
God under a human form, we employ this form not merely in 
virtue of the general representative character which it shares 
with other finite things. If this were all, a stone or a tree 
would suit our purpose equally well; for these things have 
for thought infinite organic implications with the totality of 
being. The human representation means something more. 


It means that we do not merely expand the Infinite out of 


its own finite moment, but that we conceive it as realised 
within the inner determinations symbolised to sense in the 


1 Aristoph., Pax, 201-2: “I’m minding the rest of the gods’ bit furnishings, 
pottikins and bit trenchers and wee jars.” 

2 Epicharmus, fr., Bousiris: “ First, if you just saw him at his meals, you 
would die—with his gullet inwardly a-gurgling, with champing jaw, with 
molar on the grind and screaking canine, while he snuffles with his nostrils 
and sets his ears agog.” 
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form of man. Indeed, it is to the conscious life suggested by 
that form that we attach the notion of Infinitude. Now the 
child’s form is less adequately symbolic of consciousness at a 
transcendent level. On the other hand, the symbolising power 
of the naked child-body is enhanced by the fact that it 
represents inchoate but infinite potencies, and is not yet 
stamped with the limitations of a particular experience. 

By a miracle of genius Raphael has overcome the difficulty 
of representing a profound self-consciousness in the features 
of a child. No amount of analysis will penetrate to the secret 
of this extraordinary boy’s-face,' but we can point to one or 
two of the conditions under which Raphael’s conception was 
necessarily realised. In the first place, the child is not a 
new-born infant. He has lived long enough to have lost the 
vacancy of babyhood ; and the general posture, the ease and 
grace with which the hands and limbs are disposed, is indicative 
of power and mastery. Yet there is nothing here that is 
unchildlike or unnatural. This is the perfect combination of 
the symbolic with the pure esthetic. 

In the face of the Child we should say that the mystery 
is insoluble, were it not that the fact, once more, is its own 
solution. The Christ zs a child and He looks one; yet the 
child-face is assuredly made to mean Godhead. ‘There is in 
the features a calm sublimity, a dignity of power and pain, 
which stamp them with a something far more, though not 
other than, the child-look. ‘The artist has carried the tran- 
scendent symbolism through a difficulty which might seem 
insuperable. It frequently happens that young children 
assume a look of gravity and mature wisdom. ‘The effect is 
ludicrous and insignificant. We do not accept the look as 
genuinely symbolic, and we laugh at nature’s innocent attempt 
at deceit. 


! The creative instincts of one artist may of course glean the secrets of 
another. Crowe and Cavalcaselle trace in the child’s features of a Madonna 
picture painted by Fra Bartolommeo in the hospital of the Dominicans at Pian 
di Mugnone, “the glance . . . which Raphael gave to the Christ in the Sixtine 
Madonna.” History of Painting in Italy, vol. iii. p. 458 (1st ed.). 

Vor, X.—No. 4. 57 
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Now, when we combine the usual symbol of a reflective 
expression with the features of a child’s face, what we should 
expect to get is this serio-comic look—what in children we 
call an “old-fashioned” air. Apart from the originative 
potency of a creative genius, the symbolic forms of our 
experience would seem to have nothing else to furnish. But 
it is just this that Raphael has avoided. The symbolic value 
of such an air is purely human and was not to his purpose. 
He gives us instead a Child who is veritably such, and yet a 
Child whose look, troubled, yet reassuring, seems to search 
the end of things through all the agony of a God. 

But the wonder does not end here. For, not content with 
his supreme achievement, the artist goes on to present us 
with the human symbol as well. By a compelling paradox, 
two cherubs have flown out of the dim background of ele- 
mental voices, and have perched below on the parapet in all 
the actuality of infant portraits; and the master exhausts the 
resources of genius in pushing his paradox to its uttermost 
limits and defending it there. It is essential to his conception 
that the conventional choir of angels should recede into the 
dim element. ‘They are the faint, scarce articulate harmonies 
of nature at the lower limits of consciousness. Yet two of 
them have pushed their way to the extreme forefront of the 
canvas. ‘The artist seems to say: “ You ask to see the actu- 
ality of these faint adumbrations, where the symbol and the 
symbolism tremble into one another and are lost? ‘That is 
folly—yet : look at these.” It is a mischievous and almost 
wanton exercise of power where power is all but limitless. 
As in the case of the Child he matches a mysterious and 
transcendent idea with a mysterious and transcendent symbol, 
so here Raphael fits the lower idea with two sets of symbols, 
distinct and opposite, yet each of them the intrinsic and 
inalienable expression of the one idea. 

Not only so, but he turns this wanton redundancy to a 
deeper harmony, and the composition reverberates with a new 
fulness of expression. The cherub-forms are a variation on 
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the same child-figure that symbolises the Godhead. They 
too are no helpless infants. As they lean and gaze, their 
easy attitude, saucy and content, shows them adapted to the 
familiar movements of life. But it is the familiarity of little 
things with little functions. All that is asked of them they 
can do without a thought—can fly and gambol in the spaces 
of heaven, or lean and rest upon celestial parapets. Existence 
is a humorous play. 

Here, again, the paradox is compelling. The winged boys 
stand at the lowest level of the sentient beings who depend 
upon the Divine Child and bring Him praise. They are less 
conscious of dependence, and are therefore more helplessly 
dependent. As they melt and mingle in the vacant spaces, we 
feel that they are on the frontier-line of responsibility, and 
Raphael has given them the looks of sages. He has embodied 
the idea of a God, infinite in power, the source and centre of 
all, around whom the other types of being are grouped, and 
from whom they depend, and he has given to this the form 
and face of a Child. 

In order to gauge the immensity of this conception, with 
its contradictions dissolving everywhere in surprising harmonies, 
we must, of course, consider the composition as a whole. The 
pyramidal arrangement and the conventional choir of angels 
have become subservient to the highest purposes of genius 
in these marvellous collocations. We fix our eyes upon 
the cherubs, upon the saint, the prelate, and the mother, 
and we turn them to the Child. In each case the God-symbol 
is enriched with a new and unique relationship ; and all these 
relationships, themselves symbolic, and ranging from the 
dependence and praise of the lowest sentience to the infinite 
conscious dependence of the mother on her offspring, and of 
all upon their God, are centralised and unified in the marvellous 
Child-symbol of the Infinite. 


ARCHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 
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THE GODS OF EPICURUS. 


A PLEA FOR THEIR SERIOUS 
CONSIDERATION. 


B. A. G. FULLER. 


“Gli Dei d’ Epicuro, entrati serenamente nella pace olimpica, lasciavano 
la natura alle proprie leggi e |’ uomo alla propria coscienza.” |—Trezza. 


THERE is probably no nearer approach to fairyland in philosophy 
than the “ medius intervallus hujus et alterius coeli,” where the 
Epicurean gods had their quiet seats untouched by storm and 
untroubled by care. For philosophy and theology have never 
taken the Epicurean vision seriously, and no critic, ancient or 
modern, seems to have felt that it was of any general philo- 
sophic importance or had anything significant and valuable to 
teach us to-day. 

The reason for this neglect lies perhaps in the fact that the 
critics of Epicureanism have been either too ethical or too 
materialistic. And indeed no one can pretend that regarded 
as either morals or science (in the popular and narrow sense 
of the word) the Epicurean theology is not open to question. 
Both the nature of the Good, and the nature and extent of the 
realm of concrete existence, are debatable points. Whether 
the kind of life lived by the Epicurean Gods represents the 
summum bonum of human aspiration, and whether such a life 
is actually lived anywhere in the universe, are problems to be 

1 «The Gods of Epicurus, serene within the peace of Olympus, have left 


nature to its own laws and man to his own consciousness.” 
892 
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dealt with respectively by the ethical and the physical sciences. 
But there is another point of view from which we may approach 
our subject. Philosophy too often seems, not a comprehensive 
and impartial survey and interrelation of the goals of different 
interests and the results of various lines of investigation, but 
an attempt to interpret from the standpoint of some one par- 
ticular interest—to colour with its hue and imbue with its taste 
and smell, as it were—the fruits of all other interests and 
researches. ‘Thus materialism is apt to treat consciousness and 
all that it enshrines as a form of physical energy, and idealism 
is apt to deny the ultimate validity of the concepts arrived at 
by the physical sciences, and to transmute matter and space and 
time into terms of ‘‘ experience ” or “ thought ” regarded as the 
Absolute. Naturalism is prone, in its zeal to banish the cate- 
gories of preference and value from the physical world, to con- 
sider them as altogether unreal and illusory. And conversely 
the moralist in his insistence on the validity and significance 
of the ethical categories in human life is liable to extend them 
beyond their sphere, to think them explanatory of the existence 
and operations of physical nature, and generally to see “lessons 
in stones, and God in everything.” From any of these points 
of view the Epicurean theology must necessarily appear fanciful 
and unmeaning. 

Suppose, however, we conceived a philosophy which did 
not take it upon itself either to criticise the assumptions of the 
special sciences or to supersede their results with a new set of 
entological postulates and hypotheses, but accepted frankly 
such assumptions as primary and such results as final. Suppose, 
for example, that instead of arguing that the world of matter 
moving in space and time which is discovered by the physical 
sciences, and the phenomenal world of consciousness, and the 
logical and moral worlds of value and ideals, were one kind and 
level of being and reducible to a single common denominator 
in fact and value, we accepted frankly the possibility of different 
ultimate sorts of being and regarded the sciences which dealt 
with them as authoritative within their provinces. We might 
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leave it then to logic to define the sphere and lay down the 
laws of the thinkable and possible, to ethics to determine what 
of the thinkable and possible is desirable and good, and to 
psychology and to the physical sciences to discover how much 
and what of the possible is realised concretely and given 
existential status in an actual “living” universe. In that 
case the task of philosophy proper and the unity which it 
seeks would be achieved in grasping the relations which 
pertain between the various termini of thought in various 
kinds of being. That is, we should have systematic, without 
necessarily substantial or moral, unity. 

It is with this interest in philosophy as re-marking and 
accurately figuring the relations of diverse levels and sorts of 
being to one another, that I propose to approach the Epicurean 
theology. And I venture to hope that, seen from this new angle 
of vision, some of its apparent shallows may acquire depth and 
significance. Granting that the character and status which it 
attributes to the Gods are open to question, it still remains to 
be seen whether it may not possess a true insight into the 
nature of the interconnection of the order constructed by ethics 
and the order discovered by physics, and prefigure correctly 
the relation of the Ideal to the mechanical, seen from a natural- 
istic standpoint which allows and is impartial to both. 

Let us, then, approach the theology of the Epicureans as 
given in their own words. Their creed cannot be better given 
than it is in the lines of Lucretius :— 

“The divinity of the gods is revealed, and their tranquil abodes which 
neither winds do shake nor clouds drench with rains nor snow congealed by 
sharp frosts harms with hoary fall: an ever cloudless ether o’ercanopies them, 


and they laugh with light shed largely round. Nature too supplies all their 
wants and nothing ever impairs their peace ot mind.” (iii. 18 et seq.) 


“‘ For the nature of the gods must ever in itself of necessity enjoy immor- 
tality together with supreme repose, far removed and withdrawn from our 
concerns ; since exempt from every pain, exempt from all dangers, strong in 
its own resources, not wanting aught of us, it is neither gained by favours nor 
moved by anger.” (ii. 646 et seq.) 


“This too you may not possibly believe, that the holy seats of the gods 
exist in any parts of the world: the fine nature of the gods far withdrawn from 
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our senses is hardly seen by the thought of the mind; . . . And therefore 
their seats as well must be unlike our seats, fine, even as their bodies are fine. 
(v. 146 et seq.) } 


These passages state, I think, the gist of the Epicurean 
positions. ‘The Gods have physical bodies like ours, but theirs 
are beautiful and deathless. Like ourselves, they live in space 
and time, but in a space in which there is no storm and a time 
which brings no unhappiness. They are not interested in 
human affairs, and do not exercise any providential control of 
them. And they have no direction over the course of physical 
events. ‘Though natural facts, they are not natural forces. 
But they are happy natural facts. 

The most striking philosophic implication of such a 
theology is its reversal of what one might call the order 
of creation as commonly held by other systems. Instead 
of the Gods creating the world, the world creates the Gods. 
Were there no physical universe to embody, shelter, and 
sustain them, they could not exist. Their existence is 
incidental to the physical structure of the universe, and they 
are produced in the same way and by the same causes as 
any event. ‘They are no more and no less incidental to the 
mechanical process, no more and no less “important,” than 
any individual thing which may for more or less time be 
shaped out of the atomic storm. Their divinity lies wholly 
within the sphere of ethics. 

Now this implication of the Epicurean theology is explicitly 
proclaimed by the naturalist as the true relation between the 
moral and the natural orders. The world of consciousness 
—the world of human life with its fruition of ideals and 
visions — he would say, is in a sense a product of the 
physical world. Were there no matter to be conscious, 
there would be no consciousness. Were there no mechani- 
cal process with its ordered sequences and its limited 
possibility of situations, there would be no selection among 
the infinite possibilities of being, no distinctions in values, 


1 Munro’s Translation. 
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no concentration of experience about foci of universal 
and eternal significance—in short, no world of determinate 
ideals at all. That is, the processes of the physical and 
mechanical order determine what ideas shall have existential 
status and moral value. And finally, the naturalist, approach- 
ing the situation from the direction of ethics, might hold that 
without the physical there would be no theatre for the moral 
order. An idea which is nobody’s idea has no importance. 
Ideas become ideals and _ teleologically operative only in 
association with the mechanism of the natural world. 

At the same time, the naturalist would be careful to point 
out that those occurrences in the physical world which are the 
substratum of consciousness and value—the bodies of the Gods, 
for example—must not therefore be regarded as having a 
different physical status from that of non-conscious atomic 
configurations. They are dispositions of matter in no wise, 
save in configuration, different from other dispositions, and 
occur in exemplification of the same laws and have their 
causes and their mechanical effects wholly within the same 
spheres and on the same level as all other arrangements of 
the atoms. Their dignity, like that of the Gods, is a moral 
value, not a physical peculiarity; means indeed just the 
appearance of values and consequently of the category of 
importance in the universe. This new kind and level of 
being—consciousness with its entertainment and evaluation 
of ideas—is added to the mechanical order without altering 
or affecting it. The Good is a by-product in the operation 
of physical Nature. 

The obverse of this position is set forth in the Epicurean 
insistence upon the non-providential character of the Gods. 
They have no power over the affairs of men or the operations 
of nature. They do not govern the world. Ancient critics 
ridiculed and rebuked their doctrine. Cicero is ironical, 
though not shocked: “ Nihil habet, inquit, negotii. Profecto 
Epicurus quasi pueri delicati nihil cessatione melius existimat. 
At ipsi tamen pueri, etiam cum cessant, exercitatione aliqua 
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ludicra delectantur; deum sic feriatum volumus cessatione 
torpere, ut, si se commoverit, vereamur ne beatus esse non 
possit.” * 

Seneca is shocked into more than his usual lack of humour. 
«Tu denique, Epicure,” he begins with the solemn inflection of 
true pulpit oratory, “'Tu denique, Epicure, deum inermem 
facis. Omnia illi tela, omnem detraxisti potentiam, et ne 
cuiquam metuendus esset, proiecisti illum extra mundum. 
.... In medio intervallo hujus et alterius coeli desertus, sine 
animali, sine homine, sine re, ruinas mundorum supra se 
circaque se cadentium evitat, non exaudiens vota, nec nostri 
curiosus. ” ” 

Plotinus, too, has his fling. ‘The Gnostics are worse, but 
that is about all that one can say. 6 pev ‘Emixoupos hv mpdvorav 


by a ‘ e ‘ A \ id Ld > , ~ , 
avaipwv THV noovnv Kal To noe Oa, omep HV douTov, TovTO SiaKew 


mapaxeheverar* 6 S€ Adyos ovros (the Gnostic teaching) ér 


VEAVLKMTEPOY TOV THS Mpovoias KUpLov Kal avTHY THY TMpdvoLay 
peuapevos,® etc., leaves the world without a moral shred to 
hide its ugly form. 

Now so far as this question is a matter of physics the 
naturalist can deal with it shortly. Seneca’s reproach, “ et ne 
cuiquam metuendus esset, proiecisti illum extra mundum,” is 
really an objection against the whole motive, procedure, and 
result of the physical sciences. The genius of science, the 


1 De Natura Deorum, i, 36,§ 102: “The gods have nothing to do, Epicurus 
says, Truly, he like spoilt children thinks nothing better than idleness. But 
even children in their idleness amuse themselves with some action-game, while 
we wish God to be so lapped in idleness that if he so much as makes a move- 
ment, we fear we cannot be happy.” 

2 Seneca, De Beneficiis, iv. 19: “ Thou then, Epicurus, makest God inactive. 
Thou hast taken from him every weapon and every power. And, that no one 
may fear him, thou hast cast him out of the world. In the space between 
this and the other heaven, deserted, without a living being, without man, 
without anything, he keeps clear of the ruins of the world’s falling above and 
about him, deaf to our prayers and heedless of our fate.” 

3 Enn., ii. 9, 15: “ Epicurus, who does away with Providence, bids us 
pursue what is left, pleasure and enjoyment. But with ever greater insolence 


the Gnostic teaching by upbraiding the Lord of Providence and Providence 
es 
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naturalist would say, lies in its vision of the uniformity of 
nature and the universality of mechanical causation; its 
success, in its substitution of efficient for final causes, and its 
banishment of chance and miracle and divine intervention from 
the natural world, and the consequent establishment of human 
life on a secure and calculable basis. In denying supernatural 
intervention in the workings of the universe the Epicureans 
were strictly scientific. Unfortunately, however, they lost the 
advantage they had won, when for the interference of the 
Gods they substituted a doctrine of the spontaneous deviation 
of the atoms. 

The critics, however, whom we have quoted, were not so 
much concerned with the physics as with the ethics of the 
question. They felt, as so many critics of so many things 
have always felt, that the doctrine could not be true, 
because they thought it undesirable. We are confronted, 
then, with a purely theological question, which must be 
decided on purely theological grounds. We are not asking 
now whether or not the Ideal in itself, apart from _ its 
association with the machinery of the physical world, is a 
power. We are asking rather whether it is ideal to conceive 
the Ideal as a physical force, or, to put the question in the 
form in which it was fought out between the Epicureans and 
the Stoics, whether God is worthy of worship because of his 
providence and benefits, or simply propter maiestatem evus 
eximiam singularemque naturam? Is he to be adored for what 
he does, or for what he is ? 

We might, I suppose, evade the point by denying that the 
issue is of practical importance. Whether we regard God as 
an ideal, pure and simple, or as also a natural force, whether we 
conceive thought to be of itself a power, or the matter which 
thinks to be the real agent in a casual sequence, the everyday 
situation is unchanged. ‘The same work is done, be it conscious- 
ness or the substratum of consciousness which performs it. 
We eat, for instance, and it is matter of only academic interest 
whether our eating is caused teleologically by our feeling of 
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hunger, or mechanically by the physiological condition. There 
is causation, whatever the level may be on which it takes place. 
In any cause the teleological operation in consciousness is 
validated by the corresponding mechanical sequence, and the 
play of natural forces acquires in an organism the meaning and 
value of a teleological process. 

This question, however, leads us to too deep and interesting 
a problem in theology to be thus slighted. Again we put the 
question, Is it good to conceive the Good as a natural force ? 
The answer comes in the guise of a formidable dilemma of the 
moral and religious consciousness. ‘The Gods, to be divine— 
that is, to respond wholly to our need and aspiration—must, it 
would seem, unite within themselves two incompatible char- 
acteristics. They must be, to use an Aristotelian expression, 
at the same time unmoved and moved movers. They must 
be both the final and the efficient causes of human progress. 
On the one hand, they must wait for us beyond the world. 
fulfilling in their lives that cessation of struggle and suffering 
and sorrow, that spontaneous righteousness, and that free and 
universal happiness, the aspiration toward which guides and 
sustains our effort. To attribute to such deities any feel- 
ing or relation which implies consciousness of imperfection on 
their part is not only self-contradictory from the point of view 
of logic, but defeats and shocks the moral longing which is 
crystallised in it. 

“ How should the calm ones hate? 
The tearless know the meaning of a tear?” 

On the other hand, this conception does defeat and shock 
another no less insistent, though, I venture to think, less 
profound and less religious demand. For we also call upon 
our Gods for help, and ask that they should come down 
into the world and meet us half way. ‘They must desire and 
work toward something which they, no more than we, have 
attained. ‘They must share our ideals, and fight with us to 
bring those ideals to pass. In a word, they must become at 
the end that which we suppose them to have been from the 
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beginning. They must win their way to themselves. Their 
will which is done must be accomplished. 

The practical situation out of which this contradiction 
arises is plain enough. It lies in the contradiction by the 
facts which we find of the ideal which we entertain. As a 
result we see perfection double—as an ideal to be attained, 
and as the best way of attaining it. There is a perfect life 
absolutely, and a perfect way of living in an imperfect world 
in such wise as to bring absolute perfection as nearly as may 
be to pass. No man can in the nature of things lead the two 
lives at the same time. ‘The one implies the cessation of the 
other. Yet we, since both have an ideal value for us, require 
that the same Gods shall show us how to live them both. 

It is only fair to say, perhaps, that this attempt on the part 
of theology to consider God as both a realised ideal and an 
efficient force progressing toward it has received considerable 
support from philosophy in the various attempts of metaphysics 
to amalgamate the two characteristics in the Absolute. But | 
cannot feel personally that these efforts have been crowned 
with success. They make the heart of attainment to consist 
in pursuit, the condition of the existence, nay, of the value of 
perfection, to lie in never reaching it. The happiness of the 
Absolute according to such a philosophy is in chasing its 
own tail. 

We conclude, then, that it is not good to conceive the 
Good as a natural force. We base our conclusions on two 
considerations. If it be the sum-total of natural forces that 
manifests the Good, or, in other words, if the universe be the 
expression of the will of God, it is impossible, judging by the 
facts of the case, to regard the Good as good, or the will of 
God as divine in the ordinary and only meaning of the terms. 
But if it be only one force at variance with and in antagonism 
to other forces which manifests the Good, that force cannot be 
itself the Ideal, but is a mere striving towards it, and conversely 
the Ideal must be found, not in the force but in the goal toward 
which the force is moving. In theological terms, it is the old 
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puzzle again. If God’s will is done, He is not good ; if it is not 
done, not He, but the end He is striving to attain, is the Good 
—is his God and our God in the deepest sense of the word. 

Now the Epicurean theology comes to precisely the same 
conclusion. It declines to join together what God hath put 
asunder, and it carries out its refusal to its logical consequences. 
Its insistence upon the non-providential character of the Gods, 
upon their imperturbability, upon their carelessness of human 
fortunes, and their inaccessibility to prayer, merely states in 
theological form the philosophy which holds that happiness 
does not consist in the vain pursuit of itself, and that the Good 
is the final, not the efficient, cause of progress. And for all 
those who were shocked at their position the Epicureans had 
their answer. God should be worshipped, they said, not on 
account of his power and benevolence, but for his perfection 
—propter maiestatem eius eximiam, singularemque naturam. 
Even Seneca found something fine in this attitude. 

Indeed, the Epicureans in this respect are but following 
the lead given them by Aristotle, and in some ways improving 
on their master. They, too, conceived the Gods as unmoved 
movers, moving &s épemevdy 7, unmindful of what was inspired 
and uplifted by their loveliness. But whereas Aristotle, making 
of the divine attraction a magic power pervading and inciting 
the physical world, introduced with such disastrous effects 
final causes into nature, the Epicureans with clearer insight 
excluded such causes from the material universe, and confined 
teleology to the moral order. ‘The Gods have no word to calm 
or turn the atomic storm; their word is the moral suasion of 
the ideal in the hearts of men. 

It is true that we lose the austere grandeur of the 
Aristotelian conception of the Good as @ewpia. *Artapagia is 
less fine, less rare, less difficult. But it should be remembered 
that the Gods are conceived as philosophers as well as men of 
the perfect world, though the Epicurean imagination loved to 
play about the pomp and glory of their natural circumstance. 
It is as if the Epicureans, enchanted with the magnificence 
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of the dramatis persone, the beauty of the mise-en-scéne, and 
the amenity of the stage directions, forgot the lines of which 
such a setting was worthy. But the sin was of omission, not 
of commission. Moreover, drapagia is presupposed in Oewpia 
as a necessary preparation and condition. Only in a world 
such as the Epicurean depicted, perfectly adjusted to the 
needs and luxuries of the spirit, could life be frictionless and 
perfect thought be unfalteringly sustained. 

Moreover, Aristotle’s conception of the divine life is apt 
to give, rightly or wrongly, the impression of a somewhat 
narrow intellectualism. He saw clearly enough the variety 
of interests and relations involved in a perfect human life, but 
he made the mistake of supposing that perfect human life was 
not divine. As a result he, in a way that reminds us of the 
Protestant reformer, uprooted the divine Ideal from the 
fulness of human life, denied to aspirations and yearnings 
capable of contributing their share to the vision of perfection 
their right to offer themselves upon its altar, and consequently 
left the shrine of many a natural and noble worship empty. 
The Epicurean restores the balance. At his hands the Ideal 
recovers its relevance to human life, and all the manifold 
wealth of our experience regains its right to share in fashioning 
the image of the divine. 

The materialism of the Epicurean conception excited 
considerable comment among the critics. That the Gods 
should have bodies and live in palaces seemed a shallow and 
childish idea. To believe that here and now somewhere in 
the universe such beings actually exist may seem fanciful; 
though after all it may be that in some other planet or system 
Nature has been kinder than she has been here, and has pro- 
duced forms of life to whose interests and ideals she is perfectly 
adjusted. Still, for such Gods we have swept the heaven in 
vain with our telescopes. But is not the underlying principle 
philosophically significant, that life can fulfil itself, and attain its 
divinity in the midst of, and under the conditions imposed by, 
a material universe; nay, that after all the sovereign Good of 
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beings rooted in a physical world and living in space and time 
can only be significantly and intelligibly prefigured in terms 
supplied by their nature and their environment? Is it not 
perhaps a true and wise, and not a gross and outgrown instinct, 
which has led the Church, with its centuries of wide inquiry 
and deep insight into the fundamentals of human aspiration, 
to hold to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, while 
foes have ridiculed and reproached her position and friends 
explained it away? Nor is the vision of the quiet seats, 
unshaken by storm and bathed in perpetual light, any more 
absurd than the revelation of all things made new in a new 
heaven and a new earth where there is no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying nor any more pain, and the water of life is 
given freely to all who are athirst. Neither vision is absurd. 
Both are beautiful, both are moving, both are true to the real 
situation and the practicable goal of human life. Both depict 
happiness under the conditions under which it is alone con- 
ceivable and attainable. 

Nor are they “materialistic” conceptions, as “ spiritually- 
minded” critics assert. The trouble is that we bandy the 
terms “spiritual” and “material” about, and make easy 
antitheses between them without analysis of their meaning, or 
distinction of the spheres to which they are appropriate. We 
make of spirit a kind of supernatural matter having a concrete 
and quasi-physical status; or we turn matter into God’s 
thoughts or our own, in the same breath that we piously 
oppose it to them in scope and moral significance. The root of 
this confusion is easily found. It is the confusion of physical 
with ethical materialism, of ethical with physical idealism ; or 
at least it is the feeling that the one involves the other. But 
the most incorporeal spirit might be materially-minded, and 
conversely the densest of bodies might be spiritually disposed. 
The real question is not whether it be mind-stuff or corporeal 
atoms which are so minded, but what their mind is. In a 
word, spirit is an attitude, a property, not a thing. It is not 
another substance outside the material but a value resident 


> 
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within it. It is not a stuff for composing new bodies, new 
heavens, and new earths ; it is a disposition to which this body 
and this world of flesh and sense may be brought. The 
spiritual world, that is, is not another immaterial world; it is 
this world made amenable to our interests and ideals. When 
a man talks of a spiritual life led apart from material conditions, 
his ideas evaporate very quickly, and he is saved from absolute 
dryness only by a certain residuum of material imagery held in 
solution in his thought and precipitated unwittingly from time 
to time in his discourse. Reason and imagination leaving the 
solid earth reach no new sphere. They only lose sight of 
the old, save for a few misty and clouded glimpses which they 
mistake for intimations of a spiritual landscape. So it is that 
a heaven which is not frankly a fairer and nobler earth is apt 
to be only ghostly and grotesque. For example, Dante's 
terrestrial paradise is a heavenly spot, and naturally invites to 
noble leisure and humane life, but the visible and outward 
sign of the communion of the saints in the celestial paradise 
is a pyrotechnic display in empty space. 

The visions, then, of the Apocalypse and of the Epicurean 
theology are materialistic only in the sense in which anything 
has to be materialistic if it is to be truly ideal. ‘That is, they 
are capable of incarnation and realisation in the physical world. 
But their value, their soul, as it were, is wholly spiritual, in 
that they picture the moral regeneration of the physical, the 
prevalence of the Ideal, and the establishment of the Good. 

We come now to what I think is the deepest lesson of the 
Epicurean theology, that moral perfection is compatible with a 
material and mechanical world. It is commonly held that the 
establishment of the Good is logically impossible on a natural 
basis. And the deepest rooted if not the fairest flowering 
objection to naturalism is that it is a teaching subversive of 
morality. Hence it is that we find in most attempts to 
prefigure the realisation of the Good an effort to destroy, tran- 
scend, transubstantiate, or at least to supplement the physical 
order. But a little reflection, it seems to me, should convince 
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us that moral perfection might flourish in a mechanical and 
material order as easily as in any other. There is nothing in 
the idea of mechanism and matter to confound the hope of 
happiness. Of course, whatever we conceive the world to be 
like at heart, its face is often cold and grim. If “reality” be 
a mechanism, we must confess that it is a mechanism which 
grinds us evil as well as good. But if it be the experience 
of an Absolute, we have to confess that it is a pathological 
experience, or if it be the work of a God, that his will is not 
done. Whatever the constitution of the universe may be, evil 
is none the less real, suffering none the less poignant, sin none 
the less scarlet, happiness none the less thwarted. 

At the same time, however, an Absolute may be logically 
conceived which is sane, or a God whose will is done on earth 
as it is in heaven. And, so far as I can see, there is also no 
logical bar to conceiving a material and mechanical world so 
constituted and operative that it is in all its events wholly 
stimulating and congenial to the self-fulfilment of human 
life. Such a world would not differ greatly from our own. 
It would contain all that is now desirable and ideal in Nature 
and human achievement. But there would be no friction 
between man and man or between man and Nature. The 
ideals Nature creates within him she would enable him to 
satisfy freely. And death she might abolish as she did in the 
case of the Epicurean Gods, or imbue us with an instinct which 
should at the end aspire towards death as drowsiness welcomes 
sleep at the close of the adventures of a brilliant and happy 
day. But these are fancies. 

It is a fancy too, perhaps, to ask whether the world will 
ever be wholly remoulded and God made all in all. It would 
seem at first sight, indeed, as if the fancy could be turned into 
a reasonable hope by introducing into the world as guarantees 
of ultimate perfection powers for righteousness more efficient 
than ourselves. But such a guarantee gets no security 
from the universe. Conditions which obviously have proved 


recalcitrant to divine agencies through an infinity of past time 
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may reasonably prove so throughout the everlasting future. 
On the other hand, the application to human betterment of an 
increasing knowledge of the world disclosed to us by science 
affords vistas of a progress to which no limit can be safely set. 


However that may be, the question whether perfection be | 
attainable or not has but a minor interest for ethics. Ethics 


need only be sure that in forecasting the conditions of attain- 
ment it does not do violence to the nature and conditions of 


life itself, and thus destroy its own picture. Thus we need | 


not ask, in order to justify the Gods, whether we can ever 





achieve that perfect adjustment of the universe to the life it F 


has produced, and of life to the world in which it finds itself, 


the spontaneous existence of which the Gods exemplify. We 


have only to consider whether such an adjustment, were it 
realised, would not mean the transfiguration of human life, in 
its own dear and familiar shape, with a divine value. 

The spirit, perplexed by these questionings, not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, yet loth to abandon the native land- 
marks of sense and the sure, tried ground of science, comes out 
of the presence of the Epicurean Gods comforted. To such an 
one they hold out the assurance that there is nothing in the 
mechanical and material character of the order revealed by 
science as the foundation of his life to make him feel that the 
moral struggle “nought availeth.” We can fancy how the 
Epicurean of old who had made the sublime and fearful flight 
through the closed portals of nature far beyond the flaming 
ramparts of the world, and had poised over the void with its 
atoms plunging for ever through an infinity of empty space, 
might have been awed and shaken, and felt for a moment that 
the vision he had invoked to save, could only destroy, his 
happiness. And we can fancy, too, how his eye must have 
been steadied and cleared, and his heart uplifted, by the bright 
and steadfast apparition, set like a rainbow in the midst of the 
storm and like a rainbow deriving the span and glory of its 
existence from the raining atoms, of the immortal form and 
splendour of a liberated and perfected life. He may well have 
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read therein the promise that human life should endure and 
fulfil itself within the “ruinas mundorum supra se circaque se 
cadentium” of the physical order, fusing the iridescent lights 
of sense and thought and emotion into the white radiance of a 
perfection which was not extinguished but kept burning by 
the flux. 

Such are some of the reasons for taking the Epicurean 
theology seriously. The gist of them would be that the 
Kpicureans correctly divined the dependence of the Good on 
the physical world for both its ground and its theatre, and at 
the same time, with the exception of their one argument for 
the existence of the Gods, rightly understood theology to be a 
normative, not a physical, science engaged in the demonstra- 
tion not of what is existent but of what is ideal. ‘These divina- 
tions seem to me to have some interest for modern theology. 
If I might be permitted a criticism of the theology of to-day 
(my criticism, it should be remembered, is that of a naturalist), 
it would be that theology was willing to sell its birthright for 
a mess of pottage. It is sacrificing its proper theological 
function of understanding and expressing the ideal world 
towards which religious experience aspires to a vain attempt 
to manufacture concepts so vague and so soft that the physical 
sciences will not stumble over them. Its chief concern is with 
the existence rather than the essence of the divine, and it is 
willing to deplete that essence indefinitely if only it may 
save a remnant which it thinks “reason” will allow to 
exist. But the wavering silhouettes toward which liberalism, 
modernism, new theology, or whatever we may call the 
movement, tend, have really no more claim to existential 
status than the thoroughly thought-out concepts of scholastic 
theology. It is no more probable that the God of Emerson 
or of Parker or of Martineau exists than that the God of 
St Thomas Aquinas exists. Indeed, in a sense it is less 
probable, since all that scientific inference from experience 
has heretofore discovered to be existent has happened to be 
intelligible. 
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To this growing nebulousness, this acceptance of emotion 
as a substitute for thought (which is quite different from the 
acceptance of emotion as a partner of thought), this habit 
of theological fasting till a man thinks he can edge side- 
wise along with science, first if possible, through the “arta 
nature portarum claustra,” the Epicurean opposes the need 
of definiteness, intelligibility, robustness, and relevance to 
human life as the prime requisite of a theology. He teaches 
us, even in his untenable argument for the existence of the 
Gods, that the scientific method is the only method for dis- 
covering the existence of anything, and that the physical 
sciences are the only means for determining how much, and 
what, is enacted beyond the world of sense. He would have 
us inquire into human nature and penetrate the significance 
and implication of its ideals before prefiguring their realisation. 
He would have us include in our picture all those amenities 
of the senses and of outward circumstance which it is normal 
to prize and to consider as contributive to the dignity of 
existence. In short, he makes the Ideal—the life of God— 
something which can be thought of in the only terms and 
realised under the only conditions which life as we know it 
offers us ; that is, in the only terms and under the only con- 
ditions which have any real significance and value for us. 
Surely such a view is direct, modest, and just. 

It is true that the Epicureans believed this ideal to be 
already realised, and “ living” Gods actually to dwell far off in 
the intermundane spaces. And for this belief they were ready 
with their reasons. Our experience, they said, is due to the 
impact upon our senses of atomic images of things. The atomic 
configuration of the tree, for example, is constantly giving off 
atomic miniatures of itself which travel swiftly through space 
on every side. Meeting the eye, they produce in us the per- 
ception of the tree. Now, all men entertain images of the Gods. 
These images can come from none save the very Gods them- 
selves. Naive as this argument appears, it bears an amusing 
resemblance to some later arguments commonly counted pro- 
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found. Substitute the word “idea” for “image ” and it is to all 
intents and purposes the Cartesian teaching that the idea of 
God can be produced in us by no other than a divine cause. 
Moreover, it is strictly scientific in its method. It seeks to infer 
from experience and verify in experience a theory regarding the 
nature of the ground of phenomena, without any admixture of 
moral motive or emotional yearning. It does not find that the 
Gods exist because we cannot be good or happy without them, 
but because phenomena are such that they can be explained 
only on the hypothesis of a divine cause. We reach these 
deities in the same way, by the same method, and subject to the 
same verification as we reach the atom or the law of gravita- 
tion. In principle, the Epicurean argument is one of the 
sanest of theistic arguments, imposing upon theology the only 
procedure by which one can reach sound conclusions of any 
sort regarding the extent and nature of the substratum of 
phenomena. We may not agree with the necessity or pro- 
bability of the hypothesis, but the manner of inferring and 
verifying it is correct. 

Moreover, in embodying the sovereign Good as he conceived 
it in the persons of the Gods, the Epicurean after all was doing 
no more than every theology, often for reasons methodologi- 
cally less sound, has done. Every theology believes the world 
it constructs to be already somehow and somewhere realised. 
We emphasise, as it were, the value of our ideals by believing 
them to have a concrete existence of their own apart from our 
realisation of them. In this respect the Epicurean compares 
neither favourably nor unfavourably with other theologies. 

It is doubtful if this deep-rooted psychological habit of 
projecting dreams and ideas will ever cease. It appears in 
earliest childhood and reasserts itself in later years whenever 
sobriety and caution relax their discipline of our thought. 
The shades of other possible worlds, demanding to taste 
of the red blood of existence, ever press close to that 
line which adventurous thought must draw between the 
unprophetic and unrealised forms of what might be, and the 
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prophetic and dynamic nature of what is—if our speculation 
is to receive safe directions for its journey and home-coming. 
Nor is this fertility of the imagination one of the graver sins 
of thought. It is the same power which, when disciplined, 
leads to the projection of the more cautiously inferred and 
more widely and plainly attested order in which science 
moves. And it is more intelligent to place the accent of 
supernatural existence upon an ideal than to believe that 
without that accent the Ideal has no significance. 

This last is moral materialism, the real sin against the 
Holy Ghost. But it is also more intelligent, if one chafes 
against the restriction of knowledge and cedes to the im- 
portunities of faith, to project ideals which are intelligible, 
and give existence to Gods like those of Epicurus and 
Lucretius, who are friendly to the manifold wealth of human 
interest and responsive to our aspirations toward clearness 
of intellectual vision, beauty of sense and of outward things, 
and dignity of emotion, as well as to our desire for frictionless 
relations to society and Nature. The ten commandments 
define the bare necessities of divine and perfect living. It 
is the other things which are its luxuries and distinctions. 
It is more intelligent and more spiritual, I repeat, to believe 
in such deities, than in the obscure and confused divinities 
with which so-called liberal and progressive theology, by 
abandoning close and precise thinking in a kind of false 
humility, belittles the real perfection and majesty of God. 


B. A. G. FULLER. 


SuHersorn, Mass. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE. No. 4. 


THE HARDSHIPS OF SEAMEN’S WIVES. 
EMMA MAHLER. 


THE grievances of seamen were much before the public last 
year, but I venture to say that comparatively few of those 
whose sympathies were aroused had any idea of the hardships 
with which their wives have to contend —largely through 
causes that are preventible. It is of these causes, and their 
effects on the seamen, their wives and children, that I wish 
to speak. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the homes of seamen is 
often commented upon, and rough judgment passed, especially 
upon the women. It is easier to condemn than to seek to 
understand the cause of an evil, and for this reason, probably, 
we have until lately had very little knowledge of the diffi- 
culties under which the wives of sailors labour. A _ careful 
inquiry into the matter was conducted by the Liverpool 
Women’s Industrial Council two years ago, and since then 
taken up by the Scottish Council for Women’s Trades and 
the London Women’s Industrial Council; and the result 
revealed the fact that much of the misery was attributable to 
the present system of seamen’s allotment and advance notes. 
The position until a few months ago was, that under the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1906 a woman was only entitled 
to half her husband’s pay during his absence at sea, and this 
amount, in strict accordance with the law, could only be given 


monthly. It is true that she could sometimes obtain it fort- 
911 
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nightly, and in very rare instances weekly, but this was a 
concession granted at the shipowner’s personal risk. Instead 
of these allotment notes, advance notes are sometimes given. 
That is to say, a man receives shortly before sailing a note 
for anything from one quarter to the whole of his first 
month’s wages, primarily in order to enable him to procure 
his outfit. At the end of the second month he may send 
money home from some port of call; but if he is not so 
inclined, the wife must wait until the end of the voyage, 
which may be of several months’ duration. Not infrequently 
monthly allotment notes are given as well as the first advance 
note, and may be drawn at the company’s office on the fifth 
week of the seaman’s absence. Advance notes cannot be 
cashed until from three to ten days after the man has sailed— 
the interval being decided by the length of time the ship 
takes before being clear of ports which allow opportunities of 
desertion. The sailor therefore goes to some publican who 
knows him well and is willing to give him the money in 
exchange for the note, or he must put himself in the hands 
of a money-lender, and pay interest varying from 1s. to 5s. in 
the £. 

Having outlined the methods of payment common amongst 
seamen, let us examine their effects on those most concerned. 
We will take an example of a woman with an average family, 
say, of five children. Her husband, if he is careful and well 
disposed, will leave her the little he can spare after he has 
rigged himself out with his advance money; but it is very 
rarely that a wife gets any of this, and she must struggle on 
as best she can during that first month of his absence until 
she can draw her first allotment note on the fifth week after his 
departure. ‘The usual wage of an A.B. (able-bodied seaman) is 
£4 or £4, 10s. monthly (somewhat higher since the strike) ; and 
of this, £2 is left for the wife to draw at the company’s office 
each month. By the fifth week the landlord begins to get 
restive, and there are other debts which begin to accumulate, 
and which have to be at least partially met. 
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In addition to this, when the woman suddenly finds herself 
with £2 after an empty purse, and probably empty hearth and 
very meagre food, it often proves too much for her self- 
control, and she explains apologetically that she must now 
“do justice to herself and children,” which in many cases means 
reckless expenditure for the first few days or week. At the 
end of that time the money is well-nigh spent, and she once 
more falls into debt until the second month is up; and the 
same thing repeats itself, in increasingly aggravated form, 
during each successive month until her husband’s return. 

But when men take advance notes in preference to allotment 
notes (or are only allowed by certain firms to do so), and the 
wives have money sent very irregularly, or not at all, from abroad, 
the difficulties are greatly intensified, and the position is indeed 
an impossible one for a mother of a family. She may struggle 
on bravely for the first month; but as week after week—and 
at times month after month—passes by without her receiving 
any money-order from her husband, is it any wonder that 
she has fits of despair and recklessness, and that at times she 
seeks to drown her misery in drink? One thing after another 
gets taken to the pawnshop; and when nothing else is left 
to pledge, the alternative is to turn to the workhouse, or to 
money-lenders—and it is much oftener that these last are 
chosen, in spite of the misery such traffic entails. ‘The maternal 
instinct, even in the roughest women, fights as long as it 
can against the institution that will separate her from her 
children. 

Of course, all cases are not so desperate. Some are helped 
by relatives who will take a child or two until the seaman 
returns. Others may be capable or fortunate enough to find 
work, but the market for unskilled labour is not large, and it 
is badly paid, and if the work is such as to take a woman from 
her home she must out of her earnings pay a neighbour to 
look after her children. In some cases she is able to take in 
sewing, and I recall to mind one plucky woman who, after 
looking after her family of eight little children, including one 
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with hip disease, from 7 a.m. until 8 p.m., then turns to “slop 
work” in order to earn “another shilling or two.” Wearied 
out after her twelve hours’ ceaseless care and labour, she yet 
works at heavy dungarees and oilskins until 11 p.m. or mid- 
night. ‘It’s dreadfully hard to manage, only getting one’s 
money once a month,” she said; “but I’m lucky to get it 
regular, and my husband is one of the best, and always pays 
the rent for me when he comes back.” 

This, unfortunately, happens far too seldom, as will be 
pointed out later on. But although it is so important that 
a woman should receive her money regularly, and at much 
shorter intervals than once a month, it is quite as important 
that a larger sum than one-half of her husband’s wages should 
be allotted to her, and the following illustration may make 
this clear. In one of the houses I visited, the mother, pale, 
slim, and worn, was nursing a delicate child on her knee; one 
a little older was lying asleep on the sofa; two others, little 
more than babes themselves, were seated on the floor, listlessly 
gazing about them. ‘The two eldest were at school. In the 
course of conversation the woman informed me that her 
husband was an A.B. earning £4 monthly, out of which she 
received £1 fortnightly to keep herself and family going, and 
that she generally managed to have a lodger who brought her 
in another 2s. 6d. per week. ‘Goodness knows,” she added, 
“how I’d manage without that—it’s quite bad enough as it is. 
One pound a fortnight, that is ten shillings a week, to pay the 
rent, find the food, and keep the children in shoes—well, it 
just can’t be done! And,” she continued, pointing as she 
spoke to two miserably underfed children, “just look at these 


_two little ones: they've had measles, and ever since they've 


been wasting away. The doctor says they're not getting 
enough food, that they want nourishment and change of air; 
but it’s easy enough to say that—how can J give it? Oh,” 
she added bitterly, “it’s only them that does it that knows 
what it means to keep body and soul together on ten shillings 
a week, when there are six children to feed! And where's 
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the money to come from for their boots alone? They're that 
' delicate I daren’t let them out on cold, wet days without 
» something on their feet.” ‘But surely,” I interposed, “if 
_ you have been here for some little time, and your husband is 
well known, the landlord will wait for his rent, or the trades- 
_ people will give credit?” Again a look of bitterness came over 
her face as she replied, “It’s just because they know him too 
well that they won’t do that. They know as well as I do 
that it’s precious little of his money we shall ever see. There 
_ are things he wants on the way, and nearly all the rest goes 
in drink and treating as soon as he lands.” 

We have said that under the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1906 it was made a practical impossibility for a seaman to 
make adequate provision for his family even if he wished to 
do so. Is it not extraordinary that a clause should have been 
inserted in an Act making it illegal for a wife to receive more 
than half her husband’s wages? Is there any other trade or 
profession where a man is made to feel that he has done his 
duty if he hands over half his earnings to his wife, to keep 
herself, the children, and the home going? And it must be 
noted that more than half is reserved to the seaman—as his 
board and lodging are free whilst he is at sea. It will be 
urged that on their return men will, or can, hand over the 
balance of their wages to their wives. That is true; but in 
this case the actual falls far short of the ideal, and it must be 
remembered that good laws are not made for the righteous 
and the just, but to prevent injustice and to help the weak. 

Let us now consider, generally, how the men spend their 
money. ‘Their first month’s wages goes to rig them out for 
sea, after which there are “things” they want on the way, 
about which much could be said. There are the temptations 
awaiting them at different ports, and on their return to the 
home port, when they suddenly find themselves with a large 
sum of money in their hands, and surrounded by harpies and 
touts, whom only the strongest and best seem able to resist. 
It is appalling to find what big amounts are squandered in 
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drink, and in other undesirable ways, on the first day of a 
man’s arrival home, and how little he often has to hand over 
to his wife. Shipowners and their representatives, missioners 
and relieving officers—all testify to the frequency of this 
trouble ; and when we realise the hardships and restrictions at 
sea, we can perhaps hardly wonder that so many men succumb 
when they suddenly find themselves free and “rich.” But we 
wish to minimise these temptations. In reply to questions, a 
highly respected secretary of a Seamen’s Union and a member 
of a C.O.S. said: “I have been a seaman myself for thirty 
years, and have constantly gone in and out of my comrades’ 
houses and seen for myself the great difference in the con- 
dition of those homes where the women have received their 
money weekly or fortnightly and where they have had two- 
thirds, and in rare instances three-quarters, of their husbands’ 
wages. Doesn't it stand to reason too that a man is much less 
likely to turn into a public-house, when he knows he has a 
decent and comfortable home to return to?” 

This brings us to the explanation that one or two 
enlightened and philanthropic shipowners, having realised the 
evils of the existing methods of payment, undertook at their 
own risk to give the wives weekly or fortnightly allotment 
notes to the extent of two-thirds, and even three-quarters, 
of their husbands’ wages. ‘This, of course, was done with the 
consent of the seamen, many of whom, we know, are only too 
anxious to leave their wives better provided for. 

The injustices and hardships arising out of the strange 
clauses referring to methods of payment amongst seamen 
have been strongly felt by a number of people in all sections 
of the community, and early last year Mr Richard Holt, M.P., 
introduced a Bill as an amendment to the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1906. This was passed in August, and is now known 
as “ The Seamen’s Allotment Act, 1911,” and provides that a 
shipowner may, if the seaman so desires it, grant allotment 
notes at more frequent intervals than once a month, and for 
a sum not exceeding one-half of his wages. 
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We wish the Act had gone further, but it is a step in the 
right direction, and we most earnestly urge shipowners to take 
advantage of the permission now granted them. Several 
leading firms have already done so, and we have received most 
encouraging testimony as to the satisfactory working of the 
methods of payment we advocate.’ The objection that this 
alteration of system involves greater clerical work, and increases 
the risk of desertion amongst sailors, has of course to be con- 
sidered and met; but we would suggest that in offering these 
men better terms for their wives a better class will be attracted, 
and that, therefore, fewer desertions may be anticipated. This 
hope has been in a measure justified, and our expectations 
confirmed, by the assurance of two leading shipping firms, 
who have for over twenty years granted the higher scale of 
allotment, that they do not think that either of them has 
during that period lost £5 by doing so. 

We fully realise that some lines run much greater risks 
than others, and that in these cases a greater possibility of 
loss has to be faced. But we believe that few shipowners 
who once realise the hardships and difficulties connected with 
the prevailing system will allow themselves to be deterred 
from taking advantage of the present Seamen’s Allotment Act 
on that account. 

We make our appeal in order that seamen may have the 
chance many of them wish to have of providing more ade- 
quately for their wives and children; and we press it, also, 
because we realise the importance of raising rather than 
lowering their sense of responsibility towards their families. 
Up to the present, the burden of bringing up and _pro- 
viding for the children has fallen almost entirely upon the 
women, and this in itself is morally degrading to the men. 
By leaving more adequate provision for his family, and having 


1 A member, for instance, of one shipping firm wrote us: “Our shipping 
department tell me that the men are turning up better to time and seem 
more sober than they used to be in the old days, and this all points, I think, to 
things progressing in the right direction.” 
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less money to spend upon himself, the seaman’s temptations 
to drink become minimised and his finer nature has a better 
chance of asserting itself. The hardships of the women would 
be greatly lessened, and they would no longer fall—as so many 
of them do fall—into that state of apathy or hopelessness 
which results from the continual ineffectual fighting against 
the too great odds of life. 

And we plead specially for the little children—the future 
men and women of England—that they may have a chance 
given them of a better physical and moral development than falls 
to their share at present, and that the predominating recollec- 
tion of their childhood may not be that of incessant hardship 
and struggle, but of a sense of healthy growing and sweet 
wholesome sunshine. Such an atmosphere is more calculated 
to bring forth good fruit and better citizenship than the 
present rough-and-tumble existence which is all that so 
many of these children know of life. 

On all these grounds, therefore, we earnestly hope that 
every effort will be made by shipowners and seamen alike to 
take advantage of an Act that so largely helps to bring about 
these better conditions. 

EMMA MAHLER. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


“IS PERSONALITY IN SPACE?” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1912, p. 362, and April 1912, p. 693.) 


I, 


In the friendly controversy which has arisen between Dr Sanday and 
Dr D'Arcy two questions have come into prominence. (1) Is personality 
in space? (2) Does personality possess what may be called space-qualities, 
and in what sense is it correct to speak of the field or centre or margin of 
consciousness? Dr Sanday has argued that mental facts are in space, for 
“surely they are owrs, and we are in space.” Dr D’Arcy opposes this view. 
He opposes it partly on the ground that “spatial things can be measured 
in spatial terms. You can express them in metres or millimetres. . . 
Will anyone dare to say that measurements of these sorts have the slightest 
meaning in relation to such an experience as a thought or emotion?” ! 
This objection implies that an entity cannot be in space without occupying 
space, But is such an assumption defensible? What, for example, of the 
many forms of force with which we are acquainted? Life is certainly in 
space, so is electricity, so is gravitation. And yet do any of these entities 
occupy space? Can we measure them spatially? Can we speak of gravi- 
tation, or electricity, any more than of thought or emotion, as being so 
many inches thick, or wide, or high? Surely a force may be in space 
without occupying space. And Dr D’Arcy’s conception of personality 
seems to represent it as a force, or at any rate as a combining activity. 
See page 366 of his article in the January number of this Journal. 

But now, what about the second question, which is the crux of the 
problem? How far are we justified in speaking of the self as possessive of 
space-qualities, in using such terms as the region, or field, or centre, or 
margin of consciousness ? 

Let us first remind ourselves that Personality represents the highest 
form of existence of which we have any experience. There are degrees of 
personality, and “ human personality is no more perfect personality than 
is human love perfect love.” But of a personality more perfect than our 


1 P. 363. 
919 
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own we have no actual experience; we may argue as to its possibility, and 
that is about all we can do. ‘This is of considerable importance so far as 
any attempt to explain personality is concerned. For “explanation” may 
be said to be of two kinds. We may either explain the higher by 
the lower, or we may explain the lower by the higher. In the case of 
personality, only the former of these two methods is open to us, We have 
to use lower forms of existence in order to explain it. We have to 
approach it, as it were, by means of the paths that lead upwards. And the 
more of these paths we can make use of, the more complete our explanation 
will be. Being shut up to this particular mode of explanation, we can 
never fully express what personality is. For its differentia, the very 
characteristic which distinguishes it from all lower forms, will of necessity 
remain unrepresented by us. 

Now, in the world as we know it there is matter, and there is force, 
and there is personality. Of these three the third ranks above the other 
two. When therefore we use material terms, i.e. spatial conceptions, 
to elucidate personality, as some psychologists do, we are seeking 
to explain the higher by means of the lower. But have we any 
business to do this? Well, a non-spatial world, or a non-spatial form of 
existence or state of being, is simply unthinkable by us. For example, 
Dr D’Arcy makes much of the distinction between space and time. 
But is time conceivable by us without the help of some sort of spatial 
qualities? He says that mental states interpenetrate.1 And this very 
idea of interpenetration has its origin in spatial conceptions, and is 
unthinkable without them. Again, when Dr D’Arcy argues of the Self 
that it has no locus,? that the very idea of a locus or place has no meaning 
when applied to it, he is suggesting to us a conception of selfhood that is 
simply unthinkable by us. Let the reader test it for himself, and he will 
discover how true this is. The fact of the matter is, that for purposes of 
“ explanation” or “description ” we have got to bring that which is without 
spatial qualities, in the sense that arithmetical measurements do not apply 
to it, into a world of space. We cannot discuss it, or think about it, or 
write about it at all, if we do not do this with it. Thus M. Gérard, in 
his article in the January number of this Journal, in speaking of instinct 
as a kind of unconscious personality, refers to the latter as “ the vast store- 
house of notions, the almost inexhaustible reservoir from which conscious 
reason must incessantly be nourished.”* So also, as Dr Sanday points out, 
everyone speaks of the contents of consciousness, And other psychologists 
write of the current of thought. Not only, then, can we say that the 
material may be used to explain the spiritual: the spiritual must be 
explained in this way if it is going to be explained at all. We have got 
to explain the higher by the lower, though that this is only “ explanation” 
and not exact description is shown by the fact that arithmetical measure- 
ments, which apply to the material, are inapplicable so far as the spiritual 
is concerned. But then those psychologists who speak of the region or 

1P. 366. 2 P. 367. 8 P, 284, 
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the threshold of consciousness are not suggesting that consciousness is 
measurable as space is. 

On the other hand, what of force? Can we use it to “explain” 
personality? If we can, we shall still be explaining the higher by means 
of the lower. And further, we shall be explaining the incomprehensible 
by means of that which is only less incomprehensible than it. For a force, 
in and by itself, apart from the matter wherein it manifests itself, is 
unknown to us. Now, to say that personality is an energy, a thinking, 
loving, willing energy, may be more accurate than to describe it as a 
region of consciousness, Dr Illingworth, for example, reminds us that 
personality “is, perhaps, better described as an energy than as a substance.” ! 
The late Dr Moberly wrote of it, somewhere or other, as a relating centre. 
And Dr D’Arcy emphasises the same idea: “In our experience, there can 
be nothing of which we are aware which is not what it is, in relation to 
all the other elements in experience, by virtue of the activity of the ego.”? 
At the same time, to say that personality is an activity or an energy, while 
it may be a more accurate statement than to describe it as a region of 
consciousness, is also more obscure. And, after all, the aim of our thinking 
is to make the hitherto incomprehensible less incomprehensible to us. 

To the writer it seems that for the present we have to be content with 
describing personality in two ways. It is a region of thoughts, desires, 
volitions ; it is also a thinking, desiring, willing activity. The one cannot 
be without the other, and we have got to find room for both. ‘The 
thoughts cannot be without the thinking, the thinking is inconceivable 
without thoughts. Apart from Dr Sanday’s remark that mental facts are 
ours and we are in space (which remark is of secondary importance), we 
may say that both he and Dr D’Arcy are right. In so far as personality 
is an activity or energy, spatial qualities cannot be ascribed to it. One 
cannot speak even of the contents of an energy; it is a centre which has 
no parts and no magnitude. But the energy is unthinkable without its 
results ; without them it is a mere abstraction. And the results, which are 
a real part of the self, can only be represented under some sort of spatial 
conception, as a region or current of thoughts, desires, volitions. In so far 
as personality in this aspect of its being is to be “explained” by us, we 
have to make use of material metaphors. No other course is open to us. 
The higher has to be explained by means of the lower. 


Arruur T. Bursrince. 
BrisTou, 


II. 


Rerty to Dr Sanpay. 


Tue affectionate reverence with which, in common with all students, I hold 
Dr Sanday would prompt me to refrain from using the privilege of the 
“last word,” which the rules of the Hibbert Journal confer upon the writer 


1 Bampton Lectures, p. 39. 2 P. 365. 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 59 
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of a paper that has been criticised in the Discussions. I must, however, 
in necessary self-defence, point out that I did something more than, as 
Dr Sanday thinks, assume my position as self-evident. As a matter of 
















































fact, I put forward three reasons, which I stated as clearly as I could, and I HA 
which seem to me to demonstrate conclusively the statement that our withe 
personality, with all its thoughts and feelings, is not in space. (1) | have 
pointed out that thoughts and feelings are incapable of measurement in dates 
spatial terms—in terms of inches or angles. (2) I made use of Bergson’s good 
remarkable presentation of the fact that mental states permeate one 
another. This quality distinguishes them in a very marked way from 
things in space, which are impenetrable in relation to one another. Dean 66 
Ovenden has given a very beautiful and admirably clear illustration of this might 
truth from music, in his contribution to this Discussion in the last Hibbert you o 
Journal. (3) If Dr Sanday’s view is correct, a psychologist ought to be iat 
able to draw a map of the field of consciousness, and this, as I pointed out, for bt 
must not be a map of the brain, but a plan exhibiting thoughts, emotions, was m 
feelings, etc., in spatial relation to one another. The absurdity of such a carper 
proposal is, of course, obvious. But, if Dr Sanday is right, it must be that I 
possible. Laske 
I cannot see that Dr Sanday has dealt with any of these arguments, unders 
and I do not think it fair to say that a doctrine which can produce them becaus 
is to be labelled “philosophical mythology.” We are familiar with was a 
mediseval pictures in which souls are shown as little people coming out I knov 
of the mouths of dying men. That would seem to me the mythological me the 
doctrine. It represents the view that personality is spatial. The one of Mr 
point in Dr Sanday’s statement which seems to bear on these arguments I had 1 
is his contention that “to be immaterial is one thing and to be ‘not in J —~ gs 
space’ is another.” Dr Sanday holds that mind is immaterial, yet that it prise 0 
is in space. Is it, then, of the nature of ether—the element which modern before 
science assumes to exist in order that certain phenomena may be explained? JJ They h 
If so, every mental element must, at least, have position in space. Indeed, J to get 
no matter what it be like, if it be in space at all, it must have position. J tried h: 
But everyone is surely aware that, of all forms of being, position in space [§ would } 
is that which has been most perfectly subordinated to mathematical J gradual 
measurement. Why, then, do such measurements not apply to thoughts JJ and dor 
and emotions? Dr Sanday should explain. with a | 
Dr Sanday wonders where I learned this strange doctrine. I answer, J acts uni 
From physical science. My teachers were careful to point out that the % have d 
vibrations which form the physical concomitants of the sensations of sight & certifica 
and sound are not to be confused with those sensations. The physical [§ was ver 
side can be measured by science, the mental side cannot. Were the mental J quite th 
side in space, it could be so measured. “Nc 
Cuaries F. Downy. would 
CuLLopEN, Craigavap, Co. Down. would h 
know th 
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DISCUSSIONS 


THE CRIMINAL AND THE PUBLIC. 


(Hibbert Journal, July 1911, p. 779.) 


I HAvE received the following papers, which form a contribution, not 
without importance, to the discussion of the treatment of the criminal. I 
have no personal acquaintance with the writer, and I have struck out the 
dates and names from his communications, as their presence could serve no 
good purpose and might create trouble. Jas. Devon. 


“77-11. 

“‘Sir,—Having read your article in Hibbert Journal, I thought you 
might be interested in my experiences, which would more firmly convince 
you of some of the facts you mention. In I was sentenced by Justice 
— at to twelve months’ hard labour under the Mod. Borstal System 
for burglary. I was then about nineteen and a half years of age, and it 
was my first conviction. I was transferred to , and was placed in the 
carpenter’s shop, where I learnt nothing of any practical use to me. Not 
that I was particularly dull, for I was as good as any of the other prisoners. 
I asked that work would be found for me on my release, and was given to 
understand that it would be. I was not allowed to attend school, probably 
because I told them that I had passed all my standards. On my release, it 
was a great blow to me to learn that work had not been obtained for me. 
I know that they cannot command work, but it was wrong of them to give 
me the impression that they could. I was sent to , to be under the care 
of Mr , the P.C.M., who would find work for me. I was still hopeful. 
[had nearly thirty shillings, some of my own and some I had earned. Mr 
—— sent me to the S.A. Lodging House, where I had an unpleasant sur- 
prise on meeting some of the chaps who had been discharged two months 
before me, out of work, practically starving, and sleeping out each night. 
They had been assisted considerably, but could get no more. Mr tried 
to get me work, giving me letters to take to the big shipping firms, and I also 
tried hard to get work myself, but nothing came of it. Had I got a job I 
would have worked hard and been a credit. I mean what I say. My hopes 
gradually were shattered, and my funds became low ; and I turned desperate, 
and done something which was rather illegal, and cleared out of the locality 
with a few pounds in my pocket. After that I done a few more unlawful 
acts until about Christmas 1909, when I knocked them off for good, and 
have done none since. I then took up peddling, although I had no 
certificate, and am still a pedlar. I have obtained a certificate now, and 
was very lucky to get one. It would not have done for me to have told 
quite the whole truth. 

“Now if I had been caught and sent back to , the chaplain 
would have at once said, ‘I am glad I had no job for that man, for he 
would have been back in any case.’ But if he had obtained me a job, I 
know that I should have committed no further crime. It confirms your 
remark that officials do not understand prisoners. There was a chap about 
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my age doing six months. On his release they found him a job. Shortly 
afterwards he was back awaiting trial, and eventually got three years, 
Whoever got him the job did not understand him. I was not surprised at 
all to see him back. For I had more chance of knowing him than any of the 
officials, for he could speak to me with greater confidence than with one who 
is on a higher footing than himself. I told the carpenter and a lot of the 
chaps that he would be back. The reason why he again landed into trouble 
was because he had a mad spirit of adventure, and until that was knocked 
out of him he would continue to do wrong. The fault was on the side of 
the prison authorities, for they should have known their man better. Even 
a warder seldom has a correct impression of a man’s character, although 
he thinks he can read a man like a book. The very fact that two warders 
will often have a totally different opinion of a man is conclusive of this. 

“ Now as to the effect that the prison system had on me: I am much 
about the same now morally as before I went under the treatment. The 
cause of my crime was poverty, and if I steal because I have no other 
way of living, 1 fail to see that I have any natural criminal tendencies, 
When I finished my time and committed other offences, I think I deserved 
to get clear, for I had great provocation, for the prison authorities should 
not have raised false hopes in me. No doubt they had good intentions, 
but it wasn’t fit in my case. If, as you suggest, I had been asked to state 
the whole of my life up to my conviction, the reason of my downfall, and 
what would be beneficial for me, they could have made something of me. 
I could have supplied them with references from my employers—for I have 
never been discharged for dishonesty. My biggest fault was that I was 
too independent. 

‘Owing to having so much trouble over looking for jobs, I now detest 
the sight of hard work, and am sure that I'll never do any if I can possibly 
help it. Prison is responsible for that, although, of course, I never was 
extraordinarily fond of hard work. Shortly I am going to » and 
will call on the chaplain to let him know that I am still at liberty. | 
shall also ask him for a suit of clothes, but don’t suppose for a moment 
that I shall get it. He gave me six shillings last November, and I expect 
he will think that I have had sufficient. Now, if I was locked up for any- 
thing again, and applied for a suit of clothes, I would not probably get it. 
There ought to be a charity specially for old prisoners who keep out of 
prison. I could write pages more, but am doubtful if it would be perused. 
Should you manage to wade through as far as this, Sir, a reply would be 
much esteemed by—Yours sincerely, (Signed) —— 


(Postmark, 14th July 1911.) 
“ Post Office, 
“ Sir,—As I should not like you to be under any wrong impr ression, | 
wish to state that the chaplain here has given me a suit of clothes and 
some money, for which I am extremely grateful.—I remain, yours truly, 


ty —— 
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DISCUSSIONS 


CIVILISATION IN DANGER. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1912, p. 273, and April 1912, p. 599.) 


I pesire to answer briefly some of Mr J. M‘Cabe’s observations concerning 
my two articles, “ Civilisation in Danger,” published in July 1908 and 
January 1912 in the Hibbert Journal. I remark first that, in these papers, 
I had no intention whatever of solving so vast a question as the future of 
civilisation. I wished merely to draw attention to the subject and to 
present a view of it. In doing that, I was perfectly aware that I was 
dealing only with one aspect of the problem, and that the other aspects 
were numerous. But I am satisfied with the result, not only because a most 
interesting discussion has been opened, but also because I believe that my 
method, which consists in throwing light on one side of the problem, 
without attempting to be exhaustive, is the only one adapted to questions 
bearing upon contemporary evolution. So far as these questions are 
concerned, every day that passes brings new elements to light, and it is 
therefore impossible to consider them all and draw a definitive conclusion. 

Our difficulties are increased by the fact that, as Mr M‘Cabe truly 
observes, “ the environment of nations is wholly different from what it used 
to be, and earlier experience must be applied with great caution.” Whether 
Mr M‘Cabe has, in his reply, always made use of the historical argument 
with the caution he himself recommends, seems to me somewhat doubtful. 
Nevertheless, his advice is excellent. We must consider the present in 
itself, and not leap to rapid conclusions drawn from the comparison with 
past civilisations. 

Considered in this way, the chief characteristics of the present time I 
take to be these :—1. In the material world, the progress of science and 
technical knowledge has, in less than a hundred years, transformed the 
conditions of life more radically than the accumulated effort of many 
centuries had been destined to do. 2. In the moral world, the diffusion 
of the scientific spirit has been accompanied by a general decay of 
religious belief. In the past, many religions have died, but new religions 
have always taken their place. For the first time in human history, there 
seems to be little chance of the appearance of a new religion to fulfil the 
great rdle which religion has fulfilled in previous ages. ‘The immense im- 
portance of such a change is obvious, and the rapidity with which it is 
being accomplished, astounding. If we bear in mind that man himself, 
on the contrary, changes very slowly, we must necessarily expect that he 
will not be able to adapt himself to such completely altered surroundings 
without some difficulty. That is the origin of what has seemed to me and 
to many others a crisis of our civilisation. It is very possible—and we 
may all hope—that this crisis is only what we call in French “ une crise de 
croissance,” and that our civilisation will not only survive, but considerably 
improve. But I believe the reality of the crisis itself cannot be seriously 
denied. That all the symptoms I have indicated, taken separately, as Mr 
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M‘Cabe has taken them, can be disputed, I do not question. But I think 
the ensemble bears a significance not to be thus disposed of. One of 
Mr M‘Cabe’s contentions greatly surprised me. He says my statement 
that England is “remarkably religious, when at least two-thirds of our 
people in large towns do not attend church,” would be made by few 
Englishmen. 

I think, on the contrary, that almost every Englishman who has 
travelled abroad would agree that, compared with most Continental countries, 
England is indeed remarkably religious ; England possesses a State religion ; 
nominally at least everybody belongs to some definite Church; civil 
marriage, civil burial, etc., are comparatively unknown. Education and 
religious teaching are still closely allied ; the observance of the Sabbath, 
although no doubt decaying, as I have said, is still general. The influence 
of religion on social life is considerable, and the clergy occupy a position 
of rank and enjoy a respect unknown on the Continent. It is generally 
recognised that nothing of the sort exists in most countries. The pro- 
gress of socialism and the progress of atheism frequently go together, as 
they do in France, and civic life is generally organised without any inter- 
ference on the part of the religious authorities. I believe these considera- 
tions justify my above statement, that England is remarkably religious. 


Ren&é-L. Girarp. 
LIEGE. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON “BALFOUR AND BERGSON.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1912, p. 290.) 


I venture to submit that the curious polytheism, to a belief in which Sir 
Oliver Lodge testifies at the conclusion of his article, and which he seems to 
claim as supported by religious experience, is not consistent with the normal 
type of that experience. What believers in general are directly conscious 
of is communion with an “almighty” Power or Being. The Being with 
whom they claim communion is, evidently to them, the untrammelled con- 
troller of their circumstances even to quite minor details, and absolutely 
supreme over the whole course of events. Apart from this conviction, they 
can make nothing of their experience; no other hypothesis is, for them, in 
the least adequate to rendering any ordered account of that experience. 
And such experience is enjoyed by many who are fully acquainted with the 
results of modern science and philosophy ; in fact, just as clearly and vividly 
as by simple-minded, old-fashioned believers. Of course, it is open to any- 
one else to set down this consciousness of theirs as a delusion. But if their 
experience is valid at all, it is valid to the extent of affirming the omni- 
potence and supreme sovereignty of the Being with whom they have 
communion. If it cannot be relied on for this affirmation, it is worthless 
as testifying to any objective Power or Being as its cause or ground. 
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What they are conscious of is the being in living contact not merely with 
a higher Power of some sort, but with the Supreme; this is an element 
in their experience as central, and as inseparable from the rest of the 
experience, as any element in it whatever. 

This was the fundamental matter at issue in the Arian controversy— 
whether the God with whom we have to do in our religious life is the Most 
High, or only a secondary and inferior deity. Sir Oliver Lodge (following 
the late Professor James) is seeking to revive Pagan and Gnostic modes 
of thought with which the Christian Church fought her critical (and, we 
had thought, her final) combat in the contest with Arianism. 

I quite admit that the highest “ aspects of the universe” are “ infinitely 
beyond our utmost possibility of thought.” We cannot clearly grasp intel- 
lectually any sharply defined, still less any adequate, conception of God. 
But the most fundamental claim of religious experience is to take us to 
far more central and vital apprehensions of the universe than thought can 
reach. Those aspects of these “highest aspects” (if one can speak of an 
aspect of an aspect) which are of most interest to humanity can be grasped 
by the religious consciousness quite sufficiently for all the needs of life. 


N. E. Ecrrton Swann. 
PADDINGTON. 





“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1912, p. 512.) 


Tue reading of such an article as that under the above title in your 
last number causes one to inquire ironically why it is that the comfortably 
placed are always so ready to offer the worker advice as to what he is entitled 
to do to better his position, and to point out how he should endeavour 
to do this without causing much inconvenience or discomfort. As usual, 
one finds reiterated the well-worn threat, that if a strike is unreasonably 
prolonged, they (the workers) will inevitably turn public opinion (meaning 
thereby, doubtless, the opinion of the comfortably situated) against them. 

Is it not time that those who really have the national welfare at heart, 
and not the making of individual profits, should face this question, not in 
the philosophic and academic manner of those who are obviously out of 
touch with the actual condition of the worker’s life, but from the stand- 
point of the citizen’s right to a share in that which he produces for the 
nation ?* 

Dr Duff contends that the State has not only a right, but a duty, to 
interfere when its strength and security are endangered. Justso! Why, 
then, is it that it sits with arms folded and sees large numbers of its 
citizens starve, and offers no redress, unless those same citizens organise 
themselves and threaten its very existence ? 

To term this “pure coercion” is simply “ pure” nonsense. It is the 
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only ready means which the organised worker can use against the existing 
coercion of the employer who says to him, “Have what I offer you, or 
starve.” 

Of course, the educated working man realises that this is only a temporary 
remedy, and that his ultimate path lies in parliamentary representation. 
This will come in time, probably sooner than Dr Duff, or those whose 
opinions he gives voice to, imagine; because, as Henry George pointed out 
thirty years ago, “'To educate men who must be condemned to poverty is 
but to make them restive.” 

It is absurd to suppose that men who are being paid from 18s. to 25s. 
a week, and who are beginning to realise their position, are calmly going to 
sit still and wait until their masters (I do not know by what right they 
are so called) choose to give them a little more. And until Dr Duff and 
others of his school are prepared to deal with the question practically, 
they may just as well write on “ missionary enterprise” in Timbuctoo, or 
some other far-away subject, as attempt to deal with strikes by lengthy 
articles of dubious worth. 

The rock bottom of the whole article seems to be the inability of the 
general community to fix a wage which shall enable a man, responsible for 
the bringing up of future citizens, to live in a decent manner. 

It has, however, already been pointed out that we experience no 
difficulty in fixing a figure which will enable the King to live up to 
his required standard; and even the remuneration of an M.P. raises no 
insuperable difficulties. It is therefore clearly a case of evasion to pretend 
not to be able to determine the lowest amount a man (whatever his position 
in life may be) can support himself and family on, according to the present 
cost of living. The “ good conditions” referred to by Dr Duff, when a man 
will claim more than the bare necessaries, can come afterwards. Why not? 

In the meantime, let those who have a sufficiency of life’s good things 
be honest enough to acknowledge that the conditions under which the 
majority of our labouring classes live is a disgrace to any State. 


H. O. Monracur. 


S. Norwoop. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Proressorn G. DAWES HICKS. 


| German philosophy has recently suffered a heavy loss through the death 
of two distinguished thinkers, Otto Liebmann and Wilhelm Dilthey. 
Both were earnest students of the Critical Philosophy, and it is fitting that 
in the current number of the Kantstudien (xvii. 1 and 2) some reference 
should be made to their life and work. The article on Dilthey, by Max 
Frischeisen-Kéhler, contains a vivid picture of the man and of his manifold 
interests. For Dilthey philosophy was a study of the great interpretations 
of life in all their historical variety, and in his long series of historical 
studies he made the problem of human individuality his central theme. 
In his Kinleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, a work of singular power 
and originality, Dilthey sought to exhibit the uniqueness and independence 
of the humane sciences as against the preponderating influence of the spirit 
of scientific naturalism within the sphere of philosophical reflection. It 
was owing to his endeavours that the Berlin Academy undertook the task of 
bringing out the elaborate edition of Kant’s works now in course of publica- 
tion. Professor Eucken’s eloquent tribute to his friend and colleague, 
Otto Liebmann, and Dr Bruno Bauch’s address, on behalf of the Kantgesell- 
schaft, make one realise how great and good a man he was. ‘“ He was 
indeed,” says Bauch, “a leader in philosophical research, a leader through 
what he accomplished, but also through what he was. As that clearness 
which only intellectual depth can secure was the characteristic feature of 
his philosophical thought, so was resolute and downright sincerity the 
distinguishing mark of his philosophic spirit.” Liebmann has _ been 
called by Windelband the “truest Kantian,” but, as Bauch remarks, his 
faithfulness to Kant consisted not in a faithfulness to the words of the 
master, but to the spirit of transcendental idealism. Happily, the Xant- 
gesellschaft has been enabled to reissue, in its excellent series of Neudrucke 
seltener philosophischer Werke, Liebmann’s youthful work, Kant und die 


Epigonen (Reuther & Reichard, 1912), in which, at the end of each of the 
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four chapters dealing with Hegel, Herbart, Fries, and Schopenhauer respec- 
tively, there occurs the famous watchword of the Neo-Kantian movement, 
Also muss auf Kant zuriickgegangen werden! The book, which first 
appeared in 1865, was an examination of chief philosophical systems 
that had been developed from the Kantian, and the burden of its appeal 
was the necessity of a return to Kant and of a fresh analysis of knowledge 
from the critical point of view. It has certainly a message also for the 
present time. 

In the same number of the Kantstudien there are several other articles 
of interest. Dr Bauch’s Antritisvorlesung at Jena, on “Immanuel Kant 
und sein Verhiltnis zur Naturwissenschaft,” presents a general account of 
those features of Kant’s theoretical philosophy which possess special interest 
for the scientific work of the present time. In particular, Kant’s attitude 
towards the problems of biology is discussed, and it is contended that 
Kant’s support cannot be rightly claimed by the adherents of the doctrine 
of Vitalism. A teleology in the sense of biological final causes was ex- 
pressly repudiated by Kant, and to him, as to Weismann, it seemed to be 
the special business of biology to explain the appearance of purposiveness 
in nature without resort to teleological principles. Richard Hénigswald, 
in an article on ‘ Wissenschaftstheorie und -systematik,” handles the 
problem of the relation of the historical to the natural sciences, with 
special reference to Professor Rickert’s work, Kultwrwissenschaft und Natur- 
wissenschaft, whilst Julius Schultz discusses the significance of Vaihinger's 
Philosophie des Als Ob for present-day epistemology. Writing on “The 
Problem of Knowledge” (Journal of Philosophy, 29th February 1912), 
Professor Norman Smith criticises in a suggestive way the Kantian theory 
of the nature of experience. Kant, he finds, made a strenuous attempt to 
combine phenomenalism with realism. And, although most of the in- 
consistencies in his teaching are traceable to the almost insuperable 
difficulties to which any such attempt gives rise, it is the source of much 
that is most significant in his teaching. Kant maintained that the indi- 
vidual is himself known only as appearance, and cannot therefore, be the 
medium in and through which appearance comes to be. Though appear- 
ance comes into being only in and through consciousness, it is not due to 
any causes that can legitimately be described as individual. Sensations 
have, according to Kant, Professor Smith points out, a twofold origin, 
noumenal and mechanical. They are due, in the first place, to the action 
of things in themselves upon the noumenal conditions of the self, and also, 
in the second place, to the action of material bodies upon the sense-organs 
and brain. A volume on Kant and Spencer has just been published by 
Messrs Houghton Mifflin Company, of Boston. It is the work of the late 
Professor B. Barker Bowne, and is based upon lectures given during many 
years to his students. The matter was dictated by him to a stenographer, 
but it had not received final revision from the author’s hands. I am 
doubtful as to the propriety of its having been published in its present 
form. So far as I can discover, the lectures contribute nothing new to 
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the exposition of the Kantian system, and they do scant justice to the 
really central principles of Kant’s thinking. What, for instance, can be 
more perverse than such a statement as this: ‘“ He was led by his doctrine 
of the subjectivity of the categories to overlook the fact that the forms 
of the understanding cannot be arbitrarily impressed upon experience” ? 
As though arbitrariness of application were not the very thing that Kant 
was above all else anxious to avoid. The treatment of Spencer is more 
satisfactory, but there was no particular reason for connecting Kant’s 
philosophy with Spencer’s, and I think the very fact of his making the 
connection indicates a serious lack of judgment on the author's part. The 
book contains, however, some interesting criticism of Spencer’s fundamental 
position, and also of the various subsidiary doctrines. 

Professor James Seth’s English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy 
(London: Dent & Sons, 1912) traces the history of English thought from 
Bacon to our own time. Written with much lucidity and freshness, the 
volume ought to prove useful and helpful both to students and to the 
general reader. It contains an excellent presentation of the idealism of 
Green, Caird, and Bradley. In the section on Bradley, however, I think it 
would have added to the value of the account if the influence of Herbart 
upon Mr Bradley’s method of procedure in Appearance and Reality had 
been indicated. The concluding chapter, on “ Present Tendencies in 
English Philosophy,” is much too brief to do justice to the subject. The 
work of Adamson and of Shadworth Hodgson deserved fuller treatment. 
In conjunction with Professor Seth’s book, the volume on Present 
Philosophical Tendencies by Professor R. Barton Perry (London: Long- 
mans, 1912) may suitably be mentioned. Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism, 
and Realism are the several tendencies dealt with. Idealism, it is con- 
tended, has sought to prove not only the universality but also the spiritu- 
ality of logic; it has sought to prove not only the independence of 
moral science, but its logical or universal character as well. And the 
result has been to confuse logic, and to formalise life. In dealing with 
realism, Professor Perry maintains that all values are absolute in the sense 
that they are independent of opinion. If anything is good, in that I need, 
like, or aspire to it, that fact can be neither made nor unmade by any 
judgment or opinion concerning it. There is an appendix on “The 
Philosophy of William James,” in which a careful account is given of 
James’s conception of mind, of his theory of knowledge, and of his 
philosophy of religion. “James,” it is said, “never confused the world 
with man’s world, but he made man’s world, thus progressively achieved, 
the principal object of his study. Man conquers his world first by knowing 
it, and thus presenting it for action; second, by acting on it, and thus 
remoulding it to suit his purposes. But these operations are the insepar- 
able parts of one activity through which a humanised and moralised world 
is developed out of the aboriginal potentialities.” Mr Bertrand Russell’s 
little volume on The Problems of Philosophy in the “Home University 
Library” (London: Williams & Norgate, 1912) is an excellent and 
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valuable piece of work. It is mainly occupied with the presentation of 
a theory of knowledge, in regard to which it seemed to the author possible 
to say something positive and constructive. Mr Russell outlines a new 
view of the relations of sense-data to physical objects. He now holds 
that the existence of sense-qualities depends upon the relation of the sense 
organs to the physical object—the object, namely, as the physicist conceives 
it. We have a direct immediate acquaintance with the data of outer and 
inner sense, with universals, and probably also with Self; we are not 
immediately acquainted with physical objects (as opposed to sense-data) 
nor with other people’s minds. ‘These latter things are known to us by 
what is called “knowledge by description”—knowledge, that is to say, 
which is expressed by means of propositions, and enables us to pass beyond 
the limits of our private experience. The problem of error does not arise 
with regard to knowledge by acquaintance, for there is no error involved 
so long as we do not go beyond the immediate object: error can only arise 
when we regard the immediate object (i.e. the sense-datum) as the mark of 
some physical object. Philosophical knowledge does not differ essentially 
from scientific knowledge; there is no special source of wisdom which is 
open to philosophy but not to science. The essential characteristic of 
philosophy, which makes it a study distinct from science, is criticism. It 
examines critically the principles employed in science and in daily life. ‘The 
value of philosophical contemplation lies in the fact that it enlarges not 
only the object of our thoughts, but also the objects of our actions and 
our affections. It makes us citizens of the universe, not only of one walled 
city, at war with the rest. In this citizenship of the universe consists 
man’s true freedom, and his liberation from the thraldom of narrow hopes 
and fears, 

The Bergson literature continues to increase at a rapid pace. First, 
there is to be mentioned the admirable little work of Mr H. Wildon Carr 
(the Secretary of the Aristotelian Society), entitled Henri Bergson: The 
Philosophy of Change (The People’s Books, London and Edinburgh: TT, C. 
& E. C. Jack, 1912). The distinctive feature of Mr Carr’s book is the em- 
phasis it lays upon the specifically metaphysical side of Bergson’s philosophy, 
particularly upon the solution that philosophy offers of the problem of 
matter. For the universal life, as for every individual life, matter, accord- 
ing to Bergson, is the momentary point without duration that exists only 
where the movement is creating. And so the whole seeming dead-weight 
of matter is a view only of universal life. It is nothing to us, therefore, 
that the life which has evolved on this planet is small and weak compared 
to the mass of the dead matter it has moved within; or that it is confined 
to the surface, and that the energy it has arrested is derived from the sun; 
for the life that is manifest in this creative evolution is one in principle 
with universal life. ‘The descending movement may be here more powerful 
than the ascending movement, so that life on this planet may be only 
arresting a descent. In other worlds it may be otherwise, for even in the 
universe that science reveals worlds are being born. Dr William Brown 
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contributes an able paper on “'The Philosophy of Bergson” to the Church 
Quarterly Review for April. The article is mainly devoted to Bergson’s 
theory of perception and memory, and his general view, based thereon, as 
to the relation of mind to brain. Dr Brown points out that Bergson’s 
system of psychology stands or falls with his theory of “ pure perception.” 
Bergson, he thinks, evades a serious initial difficulty by identifying ex- 
ternal matter with “images” themselves akin to consciousness. Intel- 
lectual operations, so far as Bergson refers to them at all, are described 
throughout after the manner of mechanical processes, and the problem of 
judgment is ignored altogether. In Mind for April there is also a dis- 
cussion of “ Matter and Memory,” by Mr E. D. Fawcett. Mr Fawcett 
finds a discrepancy between Matter and Memory and Time and Free- Will, 
in that in the former sensation is said to be in its essence extended and 
localised, whilst in the former sensations are treated as inextensive and 
consequently not to be regarded as quantities. It is also argued that, 
whereas Bergson holds free acts to be relatively rare, strictly speaking 
he ought to regard all our acts as free. Professor A. O. Lovejoy con- 
tinues in The Philosophical Review for May his articles on “The Problem 
of Time in Recent French Philosophy,” and examining Bergson’s theory 
of time and real duration, he has some acute criticism to offer. On the 
other hand, Mr Hugh S. R. Elliot, in his book, Modern Science and the 
Illusions of Professor Bergson (London: Longmans, 1912) has no acute 
criticism to offer, and the volume is saturated with a kind of dogmatism 
which happily has now become well-nigh obsolete amongst genuine 
thinkers. Here is an instance of the sort of criticism Mr Elliot thinks 
effective: “'Time is a stuff both ‘resistant and substantial.’ Where is 
the specimen on which this allegation is founded?” And Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, who conceives it to be “an injustice as well as an inaccuracy ™ 
to speak of M. Bergson as either “great,” or “French,” or a “ phil- 
osopher,” assures us that Mr Elliot exposes “ the illusions and perversions ” 
of M. Bergson “in a masterly way.” One can only express regret that a 
distinguished man of science should give his sanction to anything so futile 
and irrelevant as this volume, for the most part, contains. Finally, Dr 
Ernst Miiller’s short article on Bergson in the Archiv f. system. Phil. 
(xviii. 2) should be noted. It contains nothing new, but it is a suggestive 
sketch of Bergson’s fundamental contention. In connection with the 
philosophy of Bergson, it may be well to draw attention to a thoughtful 
essay on “ Evolution” in The Philosophical Review (March 1912) by Pro- 
fessor F, J. E. Woodbridge. Evolution, it is argued, is history; it is 
pluralistic, implying many histories but no single history of the world; 
man writes the history only of his own world ; since, however, he discovers 
his world to be a history, he may have a science of history or evolution 
which is universal ; and this science indicates that evolution is progressive, 

Writing on “The Determination of the Real” (Phil. R., May 1912), 
Professor J. E. Creighton maintains that the logic of the modern systems of 
thought seems to justify us in regarding experience as involving both a real 
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world which is progressively being determined, and a mind through which 
these determinations become known. The mind has its reality, however, 
only in and through its relation to objects ; whilst the order of nature has a 
reality that is independent of, and in some sense prior to, any finite knower. 
In the knowing process, the relation of the mind to the world of real objects 
reveals itself as inner and essential. But this does not mean that things 
are “reduced ” to qualities in a mind, or that the difference between the 
two sides of experience disappears. In the March number of the same 
Review, Professor E. B. M‘Gilvary discusses “The Relation of Conscious- 
ness and Object in Sense-Perception,” and contends that the relational 
view of consciousness is compatible with the recognition of the same real 
object being in different consciousness. In dealing with the question 
whether we now see a star which became extinct a thousand years ago, 
Professor M‘Gilvary argues that our consciousnesses spans the thousand 
years, just as when we see an object a mile away our consciousness spans 
the mile. But while spanning time and space, any consciousness is centred 
in a definite time and place, the time and place of the body. Conscious- 
ness has a limited eternity and ubiquity, but its ubiquity and eternity 
radiate from the here and now. 

There was mentioned in our last Survey an important Aristotelian 
monograph by Franz Brentano. Another small treatise, entitled Aristoteles 
(Quelle u. Meyer, 1911), by the same author calls to be recorded here. It 
is an extremely striking and original piece of work, mainly concerned with 
the Aristotelian metaphysics. A considerable part of the book is devoted 
to Aristotle’s doctrine of God. Brentano contends that when Aristotle 
spoke of a desire on the part of matter for God, and attributes to matter 
a desire to become like God, he was using the term not in the ordinary 
sense, but metaphorically. What he meant to refer to was the Divine 
Will ordering and arranging the whole of nature. Those modern inter- 
preters who take desire to be used in the ordinary sense of the word virtually 
make Aristotle’s whole doctrine of dpefis to be as devoid of sense as he 
himself thought the Platonic notions of uéOegig and puiunors to be. Ina 
second article on “ The Ethical Significance of the Idea Theory” (Mind, 
April 1912), Mr R. M. Maclver tries to show the connection of Platonic 
doctrine with the philosophic system which the Megarians imperfectly con- 
structed. The essence of the Megarian theory was that Oneness and Good- 
ness, the world regarded as a scientific system and the world regarded as 
the manifestation of purpose, are identical. Both the Theaetetus and the 
Parmenides were definitely associated with Megarian thought. In Plato's 
later doctrine, the One, or the scheme of relations in which the world exists 
for thought, and the Good, or the purpose revealed in that scheme, were 
partially divorced. The difficulty of the divorce is never overcome, perhaps 
never can be for ethical thought. All we can say is that Plato moved 
nearer and nearer to the heart of the difficulty. 

The two important series of Gifford Lectures, Professor Ward’s on T'he 
Realm of Ends (Cambridge University Press, 1911), and Dr Bosanquet’s on 
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The Principle of Individuality and Value (London : Macmillan, 1912), I need 
not refer to, as they are reviewed in detail in the present number. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon, 


THEOLOGY. 
Tue Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.Lirt. 


WE have to chronicle the arrival of two new periodicals in this department. 


One is the Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift, an Amsterdam quarterly, edited 
| by Professor H. J. Elhorst. The other is the Journal of the Manchester 


Oriental Society. The greater part of the latter journal was written by 
Professor H. W. Hogg, but he has not lived to see the publication of the 
number, and it is published with a warm tribute to his scholarship and 
character from the pen of his colleague, Professor Peake. 

Three manuals have appeared in the study of comparative religion. 
The first is a collection of the articles which have been appearing in the 
Revue du clergé frangais, during the past two years, edited by M. J. Bricout. 
In almost every case an expert has been entrusted with the particular 
subject—for example, M. de la Vallée Poussin with the religions of India, 
and M. Carra de Vaux with Islam. The title of the book is Ow en est 
[Histoire des Religions, and the second volume will embrace Judaism and 
Christianity. In Christus (Paris: G. Beauchesne), Professor Huby has 
edited a similar manual, also designed primarily for members of the Roman 
Church, but including Judaism and Christianity. M. Poussin has again 
done India for this volume, and M. le Roy contributes the section on 
savage religions. One admirable feature of this handbook is the series 
of bibliographies appended to each chapter. The third manual appears 
in Italian, edited by N. Turchi (Manuale di Storia delle Religioni, in the 
Piccola Biblioteca di Scienze Moderne); it has excellent bibliographies, 
but it excludes from its purview both Judaism and Christianity. In the 
Revue de [ Histoire des Religions, 1912, pp. 79-94, M. Nariman adduces a 
number of parallels between Buddhism and Parsism, connected, ¢.g., with 
marriage, the disposal of the dead, the temptations of the two religious 
leaders, Saoshyant and Maitreya, etc. Dr W. A. Shedd, again, in the 
International Review of Missions (No, ii., pp. 279 f.), attributes the 
demoralisation of the Persian character largely to the later influence of 
Islam. “Very possibly,” he admits, “it goes back to the rule of the 
Zoroastrian clergy under Sassanian kings, but at all events it was in- 
tensified by the Arab conquest. One may believe that the conception of 
an almighty and living God, preached with the force of faith, was a great 
factor in the conquest of Persia by Islam ; but the sword was the most 
prominent factor and there must have been much insincere profession. 
As time passed and the irresistible speculativeness of the Persian mind 
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produced variations of doctrine, some of them revolutionary in character, 
the insincerity became more widespread, especially among the intellectuals, 
Finally Shiite Islam formally recognised the rightfulness of insincere 
profession ; and this theory of ethics is accepted by every Persian sect, 
including the Bahais, and is practised by all.” The small volume on 
Early Religious Poetry of Persia, which Professor J. H. Moulton has con- 
tributed to The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, deals with 
primitive Zoroastrianism, but he, too, notices the probability that the 
Avestan allusion to “Gaotema,” over whom the victory is to be won in 
controversy, denotes Gautama the Buddha. In an address upon the 
study of Comparative Religion in The Expository Times (April, 295 f.), 
Dr J. A. Selbic, the well-known sub-editor of the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, observes that his study of religions has led him to 
the conclusion “that there is only one of the religions of the world that 
can be regarded as a serious rival to Christianity, and that is Buddhism,” 
He also enters a “ most earnest protest (a protest in which probably every 
student of Comparative Religion would join) against the extremely pre- 
judiced and misleading account given of Brahmanism by Mr Harold Begbie 
in his book (just published) entitled Other Sheep.” 

The title of the last-named work recurs in a large American plea for 
Church Union, called Other Sheep I Have, by Theodore Christian. It is 
thrown into the form of a semi-allegorical report of the proceedings of a 
Celestial Commission on Church Unity. Bishop W. M. Brown of Arkansas 
is more direct in the proposals of his Level Plan for Church Union (New 
York). He honestly believes he is an “illustration of the power of a sec- 
tarian leopard to change, by God’s grace, some of his spots. For I have 
reached the point when I think that Christian unity in the United States, 
by an absorbing process on the part of the Episcopal Church, would be a 
misfortune.” What he proposes is a federation of the American churches, 
upon the basis of a republican reorganisation of the episcopate, though 
he refuses, in the light of historical research, to attach any importance to 
the historic episcopate either in its Anglican or in its Roman form. “The 
Methodist Episcopal, the Presbyterian and the Congregational forms of 
the Ministry are just as truly of Divine origin and authority as the Roman, 
the Greek, or the Anglican.” ‘This practical volume rests upon a theo- 
logical analysis of sacerdotalism as a fiction imposed on Christianity. 
The religious aspect of sacerdotalism is discussed, in connection with the 
characters of Andrewes, Herbert, and Keble, by Rev. R. H. Coats in a 
charming volume of studies entitled Types of English Piety (Edinburgh: 
Clark), which submits the Evangelical and the Mystical types to an 
equally penetrating and sympathetic criticism. “Sacerdotalism, because 
of its tendency to attach too much importance in worship to what is 
non-moral and merely ceremonial and institutional, is a sure breeder of 
scepticism and irreligion.” As an offshoot and an antithesis to this line 
of argument upon the historical side of English theology, we may notice 
Mr Arthur Ogle’s Canon Law in Medixval England (London: Murray), 
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an able work, the thesis of which is that the late Professor Maitland was 
wrong, historically, in impugning Stubb’s theory of the Canon Law. Mr 
Ogle is specially eager to warn his readers against Maitland’s view, as it 
is being used to further the case for the disestablishment of the English 
Church in Wales. 

The theological basis of such modern views is treated by Professor 
Otto Scheel, in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken (1912, pp. 440, 3ff.). 
His article, on the problem of the primitive Christian Church’s organisa- 
tion, is written in view of Batiffol and Harnack, with occasional references 
toSohm. ‘The trend of recent discussions, he observes, is to make the con- 
ception of the Church a much more primitive element in early Christianity 
than some Protestant historians had been disposed to admit; but, as 
against Batiffol, he declines to trace back any authoritative organisation to 
Jesus, and he objects to Harnack’s use of the term ‘ theocracy” in 
connection with early Christian institutions. ‘‘ No apostolic, episcopal, 
clerical office existed in primitive Christianity. Paul’s epistles to the 
Corinthians and the Romans utterly refute the genuinely Catholic thesis, 
and leave it beyond doubt that zvedjua and yapioua were the central 
ideas of the Church.” So far as Paul is concerned, says Scheel, the 
Church was a “ pneumatocracy” or a “Christocracy”; it was not a 
theocracy in any strict sense of the term. Paulinism, in the light of recent 
research, is as opposed to the Catholic thesis of Batiffol as to the conven- 
tional Protestant view of the primitive church. 

The criticism of the gospels, and particularly of Matthew’s, forms an 
important part of such arguments on the primitive idea of the Church, 
and in this department of theological study two books have heen issued 
which stand decidedly apart from ordinary methods. In La Solution du 
Probleme Synoptique, L’abbé Pasquier revives the old notion that Mark is 
dependent on Matthew and Luke, abridging, harmonising, and correcting 
his predecessors. ‘The other novelty is an English treatise, which is 
devoted to the matter rather than to the literary criticism of the gospels, 
though it is almost as revolutionary to find, in the Oracles of the New 
Testament (London: Hodder & Stoughton), that Dr E. C. Selwyn is 
endeavouring to show that the Greek Bible was the most important book 
to Jesus as well as to the early Church. Thus the messianic secret is 
found in the LXX of Isa, xxxi. 9, xxxii. 1; Ps. lxxxix. 36 f., and Wisd. ii. 
In a special chapter Dr Selwyn argues that the logia of Papias were simply 
a collection of such Old Testament prophecies about Christ, and not 
sayings of Jesus himself, and that the bishop edited Matthew’s earlier 
treatise for Greek scholars. So far as the general principle of interpreta- 
tion goes, Dr Selwyn is on much the same lines as Dr E. A. Abbott, to 
whom he pays a tribute in the preface, although, as he observes, “ few of 
the trains of thought here followed have been anticipated by that accom- 
plished theologian.” One of these trains is the argument that “a careful 
search will disclose beneath every page of Acts the Old Testament 
passages—the oracles—which were actuating the minds of the characters 
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and of the writer to act and to say and to write as we see them doing.” 
A different and more normal view of Acts is presented by Dr W. M. 
Furneaux in his recent commentary for English readers, The Acts of the 
Apostles (Oxford). Dr Furneaux also adheres to the Lucan authorship 
of the book: and the same position is held by Mr Herbert M‘Lachlan in 
a fresh study of St Luke, Evangelist and Historian (Sherratt & Hughes), 
which is devoted to a consideration of the Western text as a source of 
information about the historian’s methods and characteristics. ‘Thus the 
Western reading in Acts xi. 28 is interpreted as a delicate allusion to his 
own conversion at Antioch, under the influence of Paul, and the Pericope 
Adultere is claimed for Luke on the grounds of style and spirit. In one 
chapter Mr M‘Lachlan collects evidence to show Luke “not only as a 
gifted, and within certain limits as an accurate author, but also, alone in 
the New Testament, as a humourist.” 

The Lucan problem emerges also in Mr E. R. Buckley’s Introduction to 
the Synoptic Problem (London: Arnold), where it is argued that the 
historian used a second complete gospel (T), in which much of the Lucan 
material usually relegated to Q was already embodied. The Pericope 
Adultera, also, is supposed by Mr Buckley to have been originally part of 
T. His volume is not an ordinary handbook to the subject, written for 
popular use, but in several respects, as, ¢.g., in the discussion of Luke, an 
original contribution to the subject. It does not fall within the scope of 
his work to investigate Luke’s second treatise, but he suggests that “ for 
the earlier portion of Acts, Luke may have used a written source,” which 
was akin to T. 

The broader and more theological aspect of the gospels is handled by 
Von Dobschiitz in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken (1912, pp. 331- 
366). He takes up the problem formulated by Harnack two years ago, 
but concludes that there is not a “double” gospel in the New Testament. 
The point of his article is that the main differences between the preaching 
of Jesus and the apostolic theology—i.e. the larger emphasis upon the 
person of Christ, the presentation of his death and resurrection as funda- 
mental saving facts, and the concentration upon redemption from sin—can 
be explained readily from the change of historical situation. “ For all 
three we have got starting points in Jesus: it was only natural that he 
should speak of them infrequently.” In a footnote, Von Dobschiitz 
equally protests against Schweitzer’s attempt to impose a “ double” gospel 
of another kind on Jesus: it is to make a mystagogue out of Jesus, he 
argues, if we attribute to him an ethical gospel for the people and a 
mysterious sacramental gospel for the inner circle of the disciples, The 
views of Schweitzer, however, are discussed more in detail by Reitzen- 
stein in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1912, 
pp. 1-28), apropos of the former’s recent work upon Pauline Research. 
Reitzenstein begins by pointing out that the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Methode is opposed to Schweitzer’s one-sided treatment of the later 
Jewish eschatology; Hellenism is not so alien to that eschatology as 
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Schweitzer assumes. “He argues: Mysteries and mysticism are foreign 
to Judaism, eschatology is Jewish, and the whole of Paul’s theology is in 
an eschatological setting. Therefore mysteries and mysticism in Paul must 
have developed spontaneously from his eschatology, and they have nothing 
to do with similar phenomena in Hellenism. The error of this is plain to 
me.” A concrete example is discovered by Reitzenstein in the explanation 
of the sacraments. He points out how difficult it is for Schweitzer to 
distinguish in non-sacramental Judaism sufficient elements for the developed 
sacramentalism of the apostle, and that Hellenism has at least as many 
and as obvious suggestions of the Pauline doctrines of baptism and the 
eucharist. Finally, he objects to the retirement of Paul, in the theory of 
Schweitzer, behind a system of eschatology which we are not allowed to 
explain psychologically. ‘‘ Paul’s conversion thus loses its proper signifi- 
cance. . . . In his mysticism, in the absolute surrender of his whole being 
and life, I feel there is a depth of personal love which I cannot explain 
adequately on psychological principles, by mere messianic hopes and an 
eschatological idea. For this life of emotion Christ is God... . I 
certainly have no wish to deny the importance of eschatology for Paul ; 
but I cannot believe that it was merely eschatology, i.e. merely what was 
a strange, transient, contemporary element, which formed the starting- 
point for the entire thought and experience of Paul.” By a dexterous 
turn, Reitzenstein thus brings against Schweitzer the very charge which has 
been so often levelled against the Religionsgeschichtliche school, viz. a 
failure to appreciate personality in the study of ancient religion. Mr 
Warde Fowler, in the Modern Churchman (April, p. 31), enters a 
similar caveat. “I think we should be careful to take full account of the 
remarkable personality of the man and his peculiar mental build. He was 
intensely practical, but he blended his practical genius with a strong 
mystical or transcendental tendency, which is quite in harmony with the 
spirit of the age, yet need not be due to any special manifestation of it.” 
So far as the Schweitzer theory affects the gospels, it is set aside in its 
rigid form by Mr E. C. Dewick (Primitive Christian Eschatology, 1912: 
Cambridge). Dr Selwyn (pp. 428 f.) also rejects the theory, on the 
ground that the so-called messianic “secret” was an oracle of Isaiah 
which Jesus resolved to fulfil; while Dr E. Digges La Touche, in 
his Donnellan lectures on The Person of Christ in Modern Thought 
(London: Clarke, pp. 150 f.), more directly criticises the Eschatology 
theory on four sides. The Interimsethik doctrine is pronounced unsatis- 
factory as a complete account of the teaching of Jesus: the Kingdom is 
claimed to be more than future: the sayings about the Son of Man 
imply more than a future messiahship: and finally the eschatology inter- 
pretation “is really an attempt, in defiance of all the laws of historical 
probability, to reduce the dominant Personality in human history, the 
one Being whose Personal influence has increased, not diminished, with 
the passage of time, to terms of a narrowly national and decadent religious 
conception.” The thesis of the volume, in general, is a restatement of 
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the older confessional Christology as opposed to Modernism, Ritschlianism, 
Liberal theology, and even Dr Sanday’s hypothesis of the subconscious 
element in Christ’s person. Dr I.a Touche thinks that “ the assumption 
of a continuous act of self-limitation on the part of the Word meets all 
the demands of Scripture, and gives us considerable assistance in conceiving 
the character of the Incarnation of the Eternal Son.” One aspect of the 
latter problem is presented in Dr J. H. Skrine’s pamphlet on Miracle and 
History (Longmans), where he defines “ miracle ” as “ the presentation, not 
to the mind, but to the whole soul or personality, of new fact which provokes 
the movement of wonder,” and applies this criterion to the Virgin-birth and 
the Resurrection. The object of faith in the doctrine of the former is the sin- 
lessness of Jesus, which does not necessarily depend upon the particular mode 
of his birth. ‘“ When assured that, as a fact in history, one was born in 
Bethlehem who was a sinless One, we have the assurance which our soul 
demands, and which we had thought we could only possess if He was born in 
miracle. Having this, we can bear the suspense while the Church is weighing 
again her teaching which historical doubts have challenged.” Similarly, the 
writer argues, what stirs religious wonder in the resurrection is “ the 
manifestation in the temporal order of a fact in the eternal order—the 
power of Personality, human Personality, when it attains by self-sacrifice 
the perfect life unto God, to overcome the limitations of matter . . . . and 
remould matter to the will of spirit.”. The bodily resurrection is too often 
handled by opponents and defenders alike on the plane of an antiquated 
view of matter. “Ifthe Risen Body of Jesus is what we find a body to 
be, the sum of relations between the person of Himself who appears, and 
the person of him to whom He appears, the question about the body 
which was buried, what happened to it, what change or transfiguration or 
annihilation befell it, are questions which, though of interest, are of a 
subordinate interest. . . . What our faith seeks for its assurance in the 
tradition of the Rising of Christ is not miracle but history. It craves a 
certitude that the event has happened, that Jesus, with whom men had 
been in communion before the day of the Cross, was after the Cross in 
communion with them once more, and that these men were certain it was 
so. For this historic certitude Christians have been asking under an 
inadequate name, when they have asked for assurance that the Body laid 
in the grave was revived again for the service of the Crucified now become 
the Glorified.” ‘lhe pamphlet is written in a singularly persuasive and 
irenical spirit. 
James Morratr. 
MansFieLtp CoLiece, Oxrorp. 
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REVIEWS 


The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of St Andrews in the years 1907-10.—By 
James Ward, Sc.D. (Cantab.), LL.D. (Edin.), D.Sc. (Oxon.), F.B.A., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge.—Cambridge University 
Press, 1911. 


ProrEssor Warp’s new volume has been eagerly anticipated, and it will be 
thankfully received by a large number of readers, The earlier lectures 
on Naturalism and Agnosticism were, for the most part, occupied with a 
critical examination of ways of thinking which the author found to be 
radically defective. By means of such criticism, the lectures aimed at 
establishing the priority of an idealistic or spiritualistic standpoint, but 
only a general outline of that standpoint could then be attempted. The 
present work, like its predecessor, contains much interesting and valuable 
criticism. But the central purpose here is positive and constructive,—to 
ascertain, namely, what can be known, or reasonably believed, concerning 
the constitution of the world, interpreted in terms of Mind; to develop, 
that is to say, a system of spiritualism which shall not be out of accord 
with the assured facts of empirical research. The result is a notable 
and significant contribution to religious philosophy. The argument is 
sustained throughout on a high level, and the book is full of pregnant 
and suggestive thought. 

For his point of departure, Professor Ward takes the conclusion reached 
in his former work, that when we turn to actual concrete experience what 
we find is not a dualism of material phenomena and mental phenomena, but 
aduality of subject and object, a duality which turns out to be a duality- 
in-unity. The recognition of the duality-in-unity tends, it is maintained, 
toa spiritual monism. For it at once leads to the conception of the unity 
of nature as the ideal counterpart of the actual unity of each individual 
experience, where synthesis ever precedes analysis, and things are only 
distinguished one from another so long as they are apprehended together 
by one and the same conscious subject. 

So far, Dr Ward is in sympathy with the great idealistic systems of 
the nineteenth century. The next step, however, reveals a radical 
divergence. To begin with the notion of an absolute unity, to adopt 
what may be described as an a priori or speculative method, seems to our 


author not only a serious error in philosophical procedure, but to be 
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courting disaster at the start. For the idea of the Absolute thus formed 
is invariably obtained through a process of abstraction, and from it there 
is no possibility of advance to the multiplicity characteristic of the world 
of real existence. Whether the Absolute be conceived as the ultimate 
Object, after the manner of Spinoza, or as the ultimate Subject, after the 
manner of Fichte, or as the ultimate Self-Consciousness, after the manner 
of Hegel, the consequence is the same—the distinct reality of the Many 
is transcended and annulled, and the supreme unity resembles the lion’s 
den, towards which all the tracks make and from which none proceed. 
The Absolute is declared to be perfect and complete, but no intelligible 
explanation is, or can be, offered of the way in which what is in itself 
perfect and complete becomes splintered up into a multiplicity of modes 
which are neither perfect nor complete. 

Not only so. Dr Ward insists that those thinkers who have attempted 
to begin with the Absolute have not really succeeded in doing so. Hegel's 
philosophy, for example, is by common consent, whatever else it may be, a 
philosophy of history in the widest significance of the term ; and in treating 
the world historically, Hegel’s leading conception was the conception of 
development,—a conception which involves a trend of thought essentially 
pluralistic in character. Hegel oscillates, it is true, between two different 
kinds of development: the dialectical, which is timeless, and the historical, 
which presupposes a time-process, and in the consideration of which the 
concrete and particular are the primary factors. But the former is only 
distinct from the latter by being abstracted from it after reflexion has 
revealed its presence there ; at the outset, philosophy, die denkende Betrach- 
tung der Dinge, has, even for Hegel, to begin with its “ voyages of dis- 
covery.” In the Phanomenologie des Geistes, Hegel takes for investigation 
what may be described as a generalised or typified individual. He 
endeavours to trace in this individual the typical stages through which 
mind has, as a matter of fact, gone through in the course of its history. 
Starting from sense apprehension in its crudest and vaguest form, the 
advance is made from phase to phase, until, finally, the whole development 
is found to culminate in what is called absolute knowledge. The Logik is 
concerned with the absolute truth of this highest mode of experience or 
reality; Logic, as Hegel regarded it, may be said to be a process of 
disentangling from experience or reality, in its completest form, the several 
elements which are indispensable to its constitution, such indispensableness 
or necessity being implied in any theory that postulates a single ground 
for the variety of things. Accordingly, phenomenology, the “science of 
experience,” furnishes the presupposition of speculative Logic, in the sense 
that its business is to establish what the latter throughout assumes as 
proved—the unity, namely, of thought with reality, of Begriff with Sein. 
Nay, the very procedure of the Phénomenologie has its counterpart in the 
Logik. The transition, the Uebergang, from category to category in the 
latter, expresses for logical purposes the Umkehrung des Bewusstseins in 
the former. So far, then, as the order of experience is concerned, there 
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can be no question as to the “strong undercurrent of pluralism running 
through the whole of Hegel’s philosophy.” What, however, is zpos judas 
mporepov need not be dice: tpdrepov, and the important consideration is 
whether, from the latter point of view, unity was, according to Hegel, the 
ground and starting-point or the goal. Dr Ward thinks there is much to 
justify those interpreters who take Hegel’s conception to be that of a 
plurality organised into a unity, rather than that of a unity differentiated 
intoa plurality. One may perhaps ask if Hegel was bound to accept either 
of these alternatives. With whatsoever shortcomings, was he not trying to 
maintain that the real universe can, with as little propriety, be called a 
monistic as a pluralistic universe, but is rather the unity of the One and 
the Many—the One being not an absolute One at the expense of the Many, 
nor the Many separately independent Many at the expense of the harmon- 
ising unity of the One? ‘There are, however, no “ Hegelians” left now to 
maintain that this, which I understand to be the position Dr Ward is, in 
his own way, seeking to develop, can be made out along the lines of Hegel’s 
dialectic. 

The method pursued by Dr Ward is very different. Recognising that 
the Absolute, although it may be the goal of philosophical speculation, 
cannot be the starting point of real knowledge, he takes his stand unre- 
servedly on the basis of pluralism, and proposes to see how far it is possible, 
on that basis, to advance, not indeed to a final explanation of reality— 
an undertaking left to the “ man of science off his beat,”— but to a ration- 
ally satisfying view of the general nature of the universe. As contrasted 
with naturalism, the pluralistic is, he holds, pre-eminently the historical 
standpoint, from which the whole world is regarded as made up of indi- 
viduals, each distinguished by its characteristic conduct or behaviour. 

We assume, then, an indefinite variety of psychical existences, some 
indefinitely higher, some indefinitely lower than human agents, but even 
the lowest exhibiting behaviour directed towards self-conservation or self- 
realisation. ‘The possession of selfhood, in however small a degree, implies 
that no two of these monads are exactly alike, that diversity and spon- 
taneity are fundamental, whilst orderliness and regularity are the result of 
conduct, not its presupposition. No natural laws will be “in force,” so to 
speak, from the beginning; they will be evolved through the mechanisa- 
tion of what was originally purposive activity or conative impulse, the 
spontaneous and tentative thus gradually becoming the habitual and 
regular. Consequently, there will be no rigorous and mechanical concatena- 
tion of things; fixity, so far as it is real, will embody the result of 
experience, so far as it is apparent, it will be due to the statistical con- 
stancy of large numbers. In such a world, contingency, in the sense of 
new unforeseen beginnings, will be inevitable; but this contingency is not 
to be identified with chance, nor does the primitive state, which pluralism 
postulates, imply chaos. What Wundt has called “heterogony of ends,” 
the objective realisation of adaptations that were not subjectively intended, 
finds illustration in every community of individuals, and in the earlier 
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phases of history must have played a more conspicuous part than in the 
later phases. Yet, through all the phases, definite progression is manifest, 
and the further we advance the more we see of guidance and direction. 
Such progression cannot, however, from the point of view of pluralism, be 
said to be “evolution,” in the literal meaning of the term, not “ evolution,” 
that is, as the explicating of what is implicit from the first. What takes 
place, according to pluralism, would be more accurately expressed by 
Harvey’s term “ epigenesis,”—the gradual organising, that is to say, of new 
products in the whole, which its constituents in their isolation did not 
possess. This concrete integration of experience is no merely mechanical 
composition of units ; it is always (to use Wundt’s phrase) creative synthesis, 
the synthesis, for instance, that is involved in the apprehension of a melody 
which is more than the sum of its separate notes. Not new entities but new 
values thus come into being, and these tend not only to be conserved but 
to make higher unities and worthier ideals possible. ‘“ When at length the 
level of human culture is attained, we reach a good that is not diminished 
by being shared, and one that yields more the more it has already yielded. 
And here, in form at any rate, the final goal of evolution comes into 
sight, not a pre-established harmony, but the eventual consummation of a 
perfect commonwealth, wherein all co-operate and none conflict, wherein 
the many have become one, one realm of ends” (p. 435). 

For this pluralistic philosophy, the Monadology of Leibniz has served 
as the type. But the doctrine of pre-established harmony has been 
wholly discarded, and with it that of the self-exclusiveness and “ window- 
less” character of the monads. On the other hand, the principle of con- 
tinuity between one monad and another has been, in its essential features, 
retained, and its retention leads Dr Ward to give his adherence to the view 
that everything in the universe entitled to claim real existence must be 
psychical in nature. Clear evidence of psychical being we find, he admits, 
only in connection with comparatively complex organisms, and for us, 
undoubtedly, cognition is always recognition, implying assimilation, and, 
therefore, memory in the widest sense. When, however, we imagine the 
complexity decreased without limit, we reach the concept of the bare 
monad, which must, in some sense, be its own body, and which can be 
described as having only a momentary consciousness without memory— 
an immediacy of awareness, answering to what psychologists call ‘ pure 
sensation.” ‘The existence of an indefinite number of such bare monads, 
interacting directly without any intervening medium, would, it is con- 
tended, provide all the “uniform medium” for the intercourse of higher 
monads that these can require, and would render explicable the appear- 
ance of mechanism in the so-called inorganic world. With much care and 
thoroughness Professor Ward works out, as has never with such detail been 
worked out before, the account which, on this theory, can be offered of 
the relation between body and mind. We are to conceive of the soul, or 
dominant monad, as standing in a specifically close and intimate relation to 
each of the groups of innumerable subordinate monads that constitute the 
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reality of the bodily organism, so that whilst the organism is opaque to 
all other subjects, it is diaphanous for its own subject. The relation is 
unique—not that of subject to object, but rather that of subject to 
subject, an immediate or sympathetic rapport, of the kind sometimes meant 
by telepathy, and of which striking illustration is furnished from the higher 
sphere of social organisation. The monads ministering as subordinates 
to the dominate monad are not for this monad phenomenally extended 
as they are for other monads; the totality of their relations at any given 
time answers to the objective experience of their dominant monad at that 
time, and answering to the sensations of the latter are particular changes 
in the said totality, initiated by certain of the subordinate monads. 
Further, since these subordinate monads are related also to the so-called 
“ material” environment, conceived as consisting in the last resort of bare 
monads, it can be understood how, through the double mediation of 
organism and environment, the acts of one dominant monad give rise to 
sensations in another dominant monad. 

Criticism of Professor Ward's philosophy will, I imagine, be largely 
concentrated upon the “ panpsychism” to which I have just been alluding. 
To me, I confess, the arguments in support of ascribing the characteristic 
of psychical or mental to everything that really exists seem the least 
convincing part of Dr Ward’s work. I cannot feel that the principle of 
continuity, even though its validity be granted, is at all adequate to bear 
the weight thus imposed upon it. Moreover, I doubt whether the principle 
of continuity, in any sense approaching that which it possessed for Leibniz, 
can be retained by a pluralism in which the doctrine of the mutual ex- 
clusiveness of the monads is abandoned. I do not see how each monad 
can then any longer be said to mirror from its own point of view the entire 
universe. And if not—if, for instance, among the lower monads, some; 
in responding to external influence, are aware of sensations of one kind 
and some of sensations of other kinds—it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the discontinuity which subsists between the different kinds of sensa- 
tion must subsist also between the monads that respond in these particular 
ways. Dr Ward has abundantly shown the impossibility of taking the 
abstract dynamical concept of a mass-point as a centre of force to repre- 
sent an existing reality, but he has not shown that matter, as we actually 
know it—matter, that is to say, possessed of manifold properties—is equally 
disqualified for having a place assigned to it in the realm of real existence. 
The latter question turns, no doubt, in the long run, upon the account we 
have to give of sense-perception, and it would not be fair to bring against 
Professor Ward’s metaphysical position a view of the nature of sense- 
qualities which he does not share. It may, however, perhaps be permissible 
to press the following consideration. We should not in truth get rid of 
mechanism even were we able to trace the way in which the “ appearance of 
mechanism” may possibly have arisen. If we insist that the distinction 
between person and thing, matter and mind, is not an ultimate distinction, 
if we insist that “ material phenomena are only the manifestation of minds ” 
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(p. 247), still even phenomenal manifestations need accounting for, and in 
accounting for them we should find the fact of mechanism returning, in 
an altered form, upon our hands. Suppose it be said, for example, that 
sense qualities arise as the result of a relation among monads. Then that 
mode of production is mechanical,—mechanical, I mean, in the sense that 
it takes place wholly below the level of conscious or purposive activity. 
As compared with the view which assigns a real existence to perceptual 
objects, we should simply have extended enormously the range of what 
Lotze used to call “ psychical mechanism.” And it may well be questioned 
whether the real problem which the presence of mechanism in nature 
forces upon us is thereby, to any appreciable extent, lightened. Dr Ward 
lays emphasis, as I have said, upon the distinction between mechanical 
conjunction and “creative synthesis,” and the distinction is beyond all 
doubt an important distinction. But does the circumstance that “all 
real synthesis entails new properties which its component factors in their 
previous isolation did not possess” (p. 102) suffice in itself to remove 
such synthesis from the category of the mechanical? If spatial percep- 
tion be a conspicuous example of creative synthesis (p. 105), so also is the 
fluidity of water that ensues when oxygen and hydrogen, in certain pro- 
portions, are chemically combined. The synthesis is as little the result of 
purposive activity on the part of the apprehending subject in the one 
case as in the other. In assimilating, then, the former to that “ veritable 
creation” which is involved in the formation of social, ethical, and religious 
values and ideals, are we not really hiding from ourselves just the 
distinction that is of vital moment? 

It is not on account of any inherent inconsistency in pluralism that 
Professor Ward finds himself compelled to advance beyond it. An 
absolute totality of individuals, unified in and through their mutual inter- 
course, has not, in his judgment, been proved to be self-contradictory. 
Moreover, there is no logical incompatibility between pluralism and the 
assumption of a single personality as the supreme spirit of the universe. 
On the contrary, the principle of continuity would itself seem to suggest 
the existence of higher orders of intelligence than our own, and thus 
lead to the conception of a Highest of all. Pluralism suggests that “ upper 
limit”; it can, however, do no more than suggest. And so long as we 
abide by the principle of continuity, the Supreme Being will be primus 
inter pares, the dominant monad of the whole community of monads, but 
not an Absolute including them all. Again, the principle of continuity 
would seem also to suggest a “lower limit”; but here, again, it can do no 
more than suggest. In the regress towards an original beginning, we seem, 
indeed, to arrive at a state of things that would afford no ground for 
differentiating the monads; we seem, in other words, to arrive at an 
indeterminate azeipoy, in which the Many would be merely nascent. A 
Primum movens would appear to be required in order to quicken the bare 
potentiality of a world into actual motion and life. The question, then, 
presents itself, whether we may not, after the manner of Aristotle, regard 
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the two limits as related, and, stepping beyond the confines of pluralism, 
postulate a transcendent Deity as the Creator and Ground of the universe ? 
It is true that if stress be laid on conation or will, as fundamental to life, 
it may be urged that the efficient causation we are in search of is really 
provided in a totality of individuals, since all the individuals, as thus 
conceived, would be prime movers. But, in any case, there would remain 
for pluralism, as a final philosophical standpoint, two embarrassing diffi- 
culties. In the first place, it would be committed to the belief in some 
mode of individual pre-existence, and metempsychosis of some sort or 
another would be well-nigh inevitable. And although these doctrines 
cannot be ruled out as absurd, they are hardly reconcilable with the known 
facts of development and heredity. In the second place, pluralism fails 
to provide any guarantee for the conservation of values created by human 
individuals. ‘Without such spiritual continuity as theism alone seems 
able to ensure, it looks as if a pluralistic world were condemned to a 
Sisyphean task. Per aspera ad astra may be its motto, but facilis descensus 
Averno seems to be its fate” (p. 215). Pluralism cannot be charged with 
inherent inconsistency ; but, taken alone, it is essentially unsatisfying and 
incomplete. “A plurality of beings primarily independent as regards 
their existence, and yet always mutually acting and reacting upon each 
other, an ontological plurality that is yet somehow a cosmological unity, 
seems clearly to suggest some ground beyond itself” (p. 241). 

Theism, however, is not simply the completion of pluralism ; it intro- 
duces one essential modification, the idea, namely, of creation. Theism 
implies that the many do not merely co-exist along with God, but exist 
somehow in Him and through Him. Dr Ward struggles hard to justify 
philosophically the idea of creation—the idea which was for Leibniz an 
impasse before which he found himself at a stand. In the first place, our 
author endeavours to free the notion from a number of implications it has 
been, erroneously, as he thinks, supposed to carry with it. Creation does 
not mean a making out of nothing; it is not a making or shaping at all. 
Creation, again, is not to be brought under the categories of either transient 
or immanent causation in the sense in which these find application within the 
world of plurality itself. Creation, once more, is not the literal unfolding 
of a plan completely specified in every detail. Creation means rather that 
God is the ground of the world’s being, its ratio essendi—that, as such, He is 
transcendent to it, and yet because he ever sustains it, He is immanent in 
it, that it is His continuous manifestation. Creation implies, not indeed 
that God has been limited from without, but that He has limited Himself ; 
a God whose creatures had no independence would not be a Creator. 
“Unless creators are created, nothing is really created.” 

The last sentence suggests the only criticism I must venture now to 
offer. The creation of creators—are we not stretching the significance of 
the term “ creation ” almost to its breaking-point in so employing it? After 
all, it is with the relation of individual minds to God that Professor Ward 
is, in this connection, alone concerned, and I am inclined to think there is in 
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the Christian conception of the divine Fatherhood a deeper thought in- 
volved than in the idea of creation, even as it emerges from the purifying 
influence of Dr Ward’s analysis. We do not speak of human parents as 
creators of their children, and, perhaps, what restrains us from doing so is 
a sense, not so much of the greatness, as of the inadequacy of the conception. 
Be that as it may, such human relationship is, I take it, the nearest analogy 
we can have to the relation between God and dependent minds. For those 
of us, however, who cannot accept the view that all existence is psychical 


existence, the stress of the problem chiefly centres upon the relation of 


God to the non-psychical elements of the world. Indeed, as I have already 
tried to indicate, this aspect of the problem remains even for those who 
take the elements in question to be phenomenal in character. And here, 
also, the notion of creation appears to me unavailing. Certainly the 
qualitative characteristics of what we apprehend as material are in no sense 
deducible from the nature of consciousness. We can in no way see how 
they come to be from the activity of mind. And perhaps we are victims 
of an illusion in imagining that they do “come to be.” It is puerile, at 
any rate, to ask how reality itself came to be, seeing that there can be no 
“coming to be,” except within reality (pp. 225-7). But in order to be at 
all, reality must obviously have some characteristics. Why, then, may we 
not take all qualitative differences to be as ultimate as reality itself is 
ultimate? In other words, is not the notion of “ making” as inappropriate 
with reference to sense qualities as it is in regard to finite minds or monads? 
With respect to physical nature, Dr Ward’s striking analogy of the origin- 
ality of genius, and his description of God as the Absolute Genius, the 
World-Genius, seems to me both helpful and suggestive. I find it less so 
with respect to the relation between God and dependent minds. 

Want of space compels me to leave untouched the very full and valuable 
discussions of human freedom and immortality. In the last resort, Professor 
Ward holds, with Kant, that the main argument for the existence of God 
and for a future life is the moral argument. And the moral argument is 
a matter of faith—not of knowledge. But there is no dualism between the 
two. Invariably we are led to trust and to try before we know. The 
book concludes with an impressive vindication of the faith of reason 
in the rationality of the world. ‘Thoughtful men have been driven 
to call life an enigma, but few have been willing to curse it as a folly 
or a fraud; it has too much meaning, shows too much purpose for that, 
though its secret and its goal be not yet clear. Mists may envelop 
us, mountains seem to bar our way; but often we have heard when we 
could not see, and found a way by pressing forward, though, while we 
halted, there seemed no way at all” (p. 441). It is no slight reward for 
the labour of speculative inquiry when in the end so strong and hopeful 
an assurance as that is attained. And I should like once more to express my 
deep sense of the importance of Professor Ward’s work as a permanent con- 
tribution towards the solution of the greatest problems of thought and life. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 
University Cotiece, Lonpon. 
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The Principle of Individuality and Value: The Gifford Lectures, 1911-12. 
—By Bernard Bosanquet.— London: Macmillan & Co., 1912. 


Tuerx is a striking difference between the measure meted by philosophy to 
knowledge and to the reality which knowledge is meant somehow to stand 
for or express. It has rarely been denied that knowledge must have some 
degree both of unity and diversity, and it is attributed a systematic 
character without any misgiving. But philosophers hesitate and compromise 
when they speak of reality. They generally give precedence either to its 
unity over its diversity, or to its diversity over its unity. If the Real is 
held to be “ One,” then its differences are accorded only some derivative or 
subordinate or secondary and precarious existence; if the Real is held to 
be “ Many,” then it is their unity that is dubious both as to value and 
existence. 

There have always been witnesses to each of these opposing views. 
And that is fortunate ; for it is safer to be the victim of two abstractions 
than of one, as it is better to entertain unreconciled beliefs than to empty 
the mind. Our own times are more than usually fortunate in this respect, 
for the advocates of the “Many” and those of the “ One” have rarely 
been so equally matched, nor has the controversy between them concerned 
more weighty issues. The diversity of things, the inconsequence of events, 
the contingencies which run into the very heart of the Real and stultify the 
conception of the Absolute, were never more vigorously rendered ; and, on 
the other hand, the universality of law, the stern linkage of necessity, the 
impotence and transiency of the particular, the significance and sweep of 
the universal, the cosmic unity of the whole, are maintained with no less 
tenacity. ‘The advance of knowledge, and especially of the sciences of 
Nature, has strengthened the case of each of the schvols. In the face of 
our fuller acquaintance with the complexity of even the simplest natural 
things, it is difficult for the advocate of “the Whole,” whether he 
be Idealist, Materialist, or Absolutist, to attribute only a secondary 
significance and an attenuated and borrowed reality to the particular and 
finite; and, on the other hand, it is difficult for the Atomist, Pluralist, 
Monadist, Individualist, Intuitionist—or whatever name he goes by—to 
deny or to extenuate the cosmic unity of the whole scheme. 

The consequences are very interesting. It looks as if the oppos- 
ing schools might learn to respect each other, and “easy pluralism ™ 
become as difficult as “easy optimism.” In any case they are becoming 
cautious, and neither the “One” nor the “Many” gets unmitigated 
emphasis. If they start from particulars as the only “realia,” they 
recognise the need and would find room in the end for some kind of 
universal, If the world is not a complete cosmos it is orderly in parts, 
and if there is no Absolute there is a God who is doing the best he can. 
On the other hand, their opponents start with the “ One,” but would arrive 
at a “ Many” which, if not “real,” is at least not mere appearance ; and over 
against unity and dissociation is at the worst given a subordinate place. 
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One hopeful and promising element in the situation is the dissatisfac- 
tion which is implied in this attempt to compromise. Another is the 
evident flimsiness of the connection by means of which transition is made 
from the one aspect of reality to the other, and the doubtful and 
apologetic reality which is accorded to the aspect which is taken as 
secondary and has to be “ brought in.” The movement of the “selves 
L, M, N,” and their respective not-selves “non-L, non-M, non-N,” from 
individual to universal experience, by means of such elements as they have 
in common when they are supposed to have nothing in common, is perhaps 
not more unique than the opposite break into diversity, or self-differentia- 
tion, behind all time and beyond all possible experience, of a mere “ One.” 
And the particulars or the “ Many” which have nothing but the unreal 
reality of “appearances” and which must, transmuted beyond recognition 
in the Absolute and made not-to-be in order to be, do not give more satis- 
faction than the “ Universal” which is only an abstraction, a hypostatised 
generalisation, and which has to maintain itself in face of the conviction 
that “all our assertions of identity are at bottom negative, amount simply 
to saying that we discern no difference.” ! 

It is dissatisfaction with this see-saw of Universality and Particu- 
larity which is in the last resort accountable for the very remarkable 
contribution to philosophic literature that Mr Bosanquet has made in 
his Gifford Lectures, and published in his Principle of Individuality and 
Value. I believe I should not err if I said that, if it is not his sole, it is his 
main object, to put an end to this alternation, and thereby “exclude ways 
of approaching the problem of philosophy which,” in Mr Bosanquet’s view, 
“are certainly unfruitful.” I have misunderstood his main intention if it be 
not true that he would measure his own success or failure by the value of 
his polemic against “the abstract particular” and of his proof of the 
“concrete individuality of the Absolute.” On the one hand, he would 
maintain “the dissociation” of the particulars in all its obstinacy, 
minimising no difference and palliating no negation; but, on the other 
hand, he would show as the other aspect, or rather as the essential pre- 
supposition of this truth, that “all the detail of the Universe is elicited 
into mental foci,” and “ external conditions are held together in such foci, 
and pass through them into the complete experience which we call the 
Whole or the Absolute ” (xxxvi.). 

In the course of his exposition Mr Bosanquet gives in outline, or 
perhaps I should say in “ principle,” a complete system of philosophy ; for 
he deals with Nature, Man, and the Absolute in their relation to one 
another. His method is frankly “ intellectual,” for he relies on ‘ Logic”: 
though it does not follow in the least that it is “merely intellectual.” I 
am not sure that Mr Bosanquet could say what that might mean. In any 
case, methodic thought seeking systematic truth carries with it all other 
values for him. Philosophy, which is the supreme instance of this method, 
is to him “ knowledge carrying deep conviction and appealing to our whole 

1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 161. 
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being”; and it raises issues which are “ grave for human practice.” “The 
things which are most important in man’s experience are also the things 
which are most certain to his thought.” And it is these which Mr 
Bosanquet would expose to view, without flinching from facing “the 
arduousness of reality.” He does not profess to introduce “new concep- 
tions”; but he does attempt “to recall and concentrate the modern 
mind out of its distraction,” and “express and define the reasonable faith 
of resolute and open-minded men.” 

The task is nobly conceived, and it is executed in a great manner. 
The Principle of Individuality and Value is a contribution to present 
philosophic thought whose value can be compared only to Mr Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality. It will not appeal to the same audience as 
M. Bergson’s works, or the brilliant irresponsibilities of the much-beloved 
and lamented William James, but it will engage the attention of philo- 
sophic thinkers for a long time, and, like Appearance and Reality, give 
legitimate occasion to much fruitful controversy. 

Mr Bosanquet’s own book is controversial; and he is like the builders 
of the Temple in the time of Nehemiah, who “every one with one of his 
hands wrought in the work, and with the other held a weapon.” One of 
the main elements of value in his book springs from the fulness of his 
knowledge of the arguments of his opponents and his earnest way of 
dealing with them. He strikes both at the “isolated particular” and the 
“bare universal,” recognising that they are but the two faces of the same 
error; and I am tempted to think that his polemical success is even 
greater than his positive and constructive achievement. He deals much in 
“instructive negations.” He “‘ meets with uncompromising resistance the 
attempt to take any form of immediateness, understood as excluding 
mediation, for an absolute and reliable datum.” And he is quick to 
discover every form in which the “immediate datum” may present itself: 
whether in that of “the object of simple apprehension,” the mere “ fact,” 
the little bit of the direct real on which one might take one’s stand; or 
in that “indeterminate creative impulse called by the name of life”; or in 
“the impervious and isolated subject of experience called by the name 
of self” (see p. 13). 

Mr Bosanquet totally disbelieves all these “three immediates.” They 
are the creations of our own fear, “arbitrary refuges or timid withdrawals 
from the movement of the world.” We are so concerned about ourselves 
that we cannot venture into the open, as if there were no other way of 
maintaining the real existence of the things for which we care except that 
of walling them in from the world. But counsels of mere prudence in 
matters of morals and speculation turn out false. And the final results of 
clinging to immediate data as reliable are in Mr Bosanquet’s view disastrous. 
They involve Individualism and they “rule out tension from perfection ” ; 
that is, they betray both the One and the Many, “thrusting the Absolute 
out of life.” They leave us no criterion for either our knowledge or our 
practical life. “'The concrete system of ultimate values which ought; to 
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be immanent as our clue and guidance to the conception of the best, is 
allowed to drop out.” “ We necessarily split up our experience and omit 
to employ what is really one half of it as a factor in our ideal. And, 
therefore, we fail to catch the heart-beat of the Absolute in our actual 
world, and to be convinced that the things which are best to us are really 
and in fact akin to what is best in the Universe; that these fundamental 
tendencies are discoverable by the study of our surroundings, and in 
ultimate reality, though modified, are not reversed” (see p. 20). 

It is not difficult to gather from those things which Mr Bosanquet is 
most concerned to disprove what kind of doctrine he would put in their 
place. His “inmost aspiration would be expressed,” he tells us, “if [he| 
could say to the critics of Absolutism, ‘Mark now, how a plain tale shall 
put you down.’” ‘The tale is not always plain: Mr Bosanquet’s writings 
are not capable of being read profitably except by a most “living mind.” 
But his purpose is not in doubt. He would detect “the heart-beat of 
the Absolute” in all finite things. He would prove that “we feel the 
Absolute more fully and intimately” than aught else—were there aught 
else—and “feel it in everything.” For the Absolute is “a perfect union 
of Mind and Nature, absorbing the world of Nature, by and through the 
world of selves.” 

This, of course, is no new enterprise, and Mr Bosanquet makes no 
pretence of establishing a “ New Philosophy”: he knows the history of 
philosophy too well. His anticipations are modest with the modesty and 
sincerity of wisdom. “ ‘Ihe outside of what I could hope to achieve would 
be sometimes to insist in words on what [resolute and open-minded men| 
think too obvious to be said, and by insisting on thorough-going logical con- 
nection of what is immanent in all sides of experience, to establish that a sane 
and central theory is not full of oddities and caprices, but is a rendering, 
in coherent thought, of what lies at the heart of actual life and love” (p. 30). 

It is not possible, within the limits of a short review, even to summarise 
the main lines of his argument. It is only the thoughtful and repeated 
reading of his own work that will yield — yield even to those who 
cannot accept his doctrine—the impression of the wealth not only of his 
philosophical knowledge but of his experience, and of the reserve and 
dignity of his whole treatment of the great issues of life. 

I shall refer briefly, in the first place, to the polemical part of his task. 

It is manifest that Mr Bosanquet’s rejection of “ immediate facts as 
absolute and reliable data” brings him at once into collision, along the 
whole line, with some of the most interesting philosophical writers of the 
present day—amongst them, with M. Bergson, against whose method, if that 
term be admissible, he has the most gentle and genuine aversion. And, 
in the last resort, he makes the same charge, detects the same fundamental 
error, in them all. They assume “that the conditions of individuality 
conflict with the postulate of universal law.” It is this assumption which 
accounts for Professor Pringle Pattison’s “ unique individuality” and 
“impervious self”; for Professor Ward’s view that “ the essence of the self 
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is to be swt generis”; for Professor William James’s claim that room must 
be left for “ the will to wiggle”; for the notion of Lotze and many others 
“that spontaneity must lie in escaping from general rules.” Law is 
assumed by them to mean rigidity, fixity, iteration, sameness; and room 
must be provided for the play of contingency. 

Mr Bosanquet shows that the fallacy is at bottom logical. It rests on 
a false view of the universal. It confuses unity with likeness, diversity 
with unlikeness, identity with sameness, negation with contradiction. 
And the error is expressed in sesthetic and general, no less than in philo- 
sophic, literature: in accounts of the nature of genius, of creation and 
invention, no less than in the representation of the uniformity of nature as 
“a repetition of resembling elements, instead of the coherence of differ- 
ences in a whole.” Instead of this barren universal, the truth of which he 
totally denies, Mr Bosanquet would substitute a universal which * holds 
between different parts of an individual system, such that the parts, and 
their variations, though not similar, determine each other, as in any 
machine, or more completely in an organism or mind.” 

Mr Bosanquet’s dealing with this well-worn problem of the nature of the 
Universal, and his treatment of contradiction and negativity, ought to be 
of permanent value. Indeed, to those who can regard his conclusions on 
these matters as sound, the most “ unfruitful of the ways of approaching 
the problem of philosophy” will have been closed. And if they do not 
attain that hyper-Hegelian altitude from which unity can be seen as 
difference, they will at least recognise the use of the conception of concrete 
individuality. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the positive value of Mr Bosanquet’s 
own doctrine depends upon the degree in which, while showing that “all 
of us experience the Absolute, because the Absolute is in everything,” he 
has definitely averted or overcome the discontinuities of the various forms 
of the pluralism, or dualism, which he condemns. We are familiar enough 
with the doctrine of the mutual implication of elements within the whole, 
and the reference of all to the Absolute, for their meaning, function, and 
reality. But, unfortunately, the Absolute in and by and through which 
all things are is too often spoken of as “ behind” or “ beyond” or “ within ” 
the finite. It is only an otiose background and indefinite object of 
unreasoned faith, which leaves the elements unaffected, and allows the 
pluralisms, though disguised, to remain. 

In order to ascertain how far Mr Bosanquet has really interrelated the 
elements and intensified their unity without weakening their dissociation, 
and thereby shown the Absolute, “in principle, as the totality of a hold 
on reality which permeates in its degree all the conscious creatures of the 
creation and all externality,” the reader will do well to mark his treat- 
ment of mechanism and purpose, of the functions assigned to mind and 
to Nature, of the relation of mind and body and of finite minds to the 
Absolute. 

On all these matters I find it difficult to form a clear conception of 

Vor. X.—No. 4. 61 
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Mr Bosanquet’s conclusions. His affirmation of the persistence of 
mechanism in organic processes, and even in mental processes, is emphatic ; 
but the mechanism that survives is “relative,” and we are not told what 
that means. Mind in its dealing with things finds things lay down the 
law for its dealings, and there can be no ultimate dualism; but that some 
of the operations of mind seem to be mechanical, while some are not; 
and unfortunately “ kinship” is a metaphor that does not explain. 

Mr Bosanquet’s rejection of “ parallelism, interaction, and epipheno- 
menalism™” is as decisive as his rejection of materialism and panpsychism. 
“ Mind is the perfection and co-operation of the adaptations and acquisitions 
stored in the body, and not a separate thing, independent of these, and 
acting upon the body from the outside.” But, on the other hand, “ con- 
sciousness ” comes out of the blue, as usual, and is a miracle and “ super- 
venient perfection.” It is not merely unlike anything which has appeared 
in the long so-called natural process which has prepared for it—unlikeness 
is of no consequence, seeing that there is unlikeness everywhere and 
likeness nowhere. Unfortunately it is an empty “principle of totality,” 
potent on account of its emptiness, and drawing its determinate being and 
content from “external nature.” Is this the old dualism, with a new face ? 
If the scheme is genuinely one, can parts be assigned to Nature on the one 
hand and to mind on the other? I cannot find any clear answer. Nor 
can I see how the question of the relation between mind and body could 
arise for Mr Bosanquet ; far less how it can be answered by means of a 
theory which is in any way “akin to parallelism.” 

But the part of his doctrine which those who sympathise with his 
main aims and conclusions will find most fruitful for reflection, critical 
and otherwise, is that which concerns the relation of finite selves to the 
Absolute. The function which he attributes to finite mind is definitely 
subordinate,—“ based on arrangements below it, transcended by arrange- 
ments above it.” The relation of finite minds to the Absolute is left 
precarious and indefinite ; for there is nothing which belongs to the former 
that is not transmuted in the latter, and transmuted, we must gather, in 
ways to which the changes in our own experience offers no clue or analogy. 
Mr Bosanquet, for instance, will not attribute “moral goodness” to the 
Absolute, and one may agree with him; but he does attribute “ moral 
goodness” to man, meaning by that a goodness in which the distinction 
between “ what is” and “ what ought to be” is final. He is thus unjust to 
man, and his Absolute is, after all, not revealed. 

But these are great and difficult matters, and I can merely refer to 
them. I must content myself with recommending the work of Mr 
Bosanquet to the reader with whole-hearted admiration and gratitude. 

Henry Jones. 

UNrversity or GLasGow. 
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The Phenomenology of Mind.—By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Baillie. — London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. 


Tue appearance in English of still another of Hegel’s masterpieces can 
hardly but be regarded as an event of some moment in the world of 
thought. Since he was first introduced to English readers by the late 
Dr Hutcheson Stirling, Hegel has found a steady stream of capable 
exponents whose work has been accumulating down to the present time. 
This fact is both a tribute to Hegel’s genius and a symptom of the present 
state of thought. For it has never been a merely historical interest which, 
in this country, has followed the labours of workers like Professor Baillie 
and Mr M‘Taggart in their persistent study of Hegel. It has been a 
direct interest in world-philosophy ; and the same interest is being shared 
at present over a very wide field, as the citation of a few names would be 
sufficient to show. At such a moment it is right that we should know 
the real character of Hegel’s metaphysical effort, the most titanic and 
probably the most influential of any effort of the kind since Aristotle. 
And, for many reasons, no work is better able to make Hegel intelligible 
to us than the Phdnomenologie des Geistes. 

The difficulty of understanding Hegel is largely that of getting to his 
system from anything outside. In the exposition of his subject he does 
not believe in taking up, say, the familiar positions of his contemporaries 
or predecessors and “explaining” on what points he agrees with them 
and on what he differs. ‘The demand for such explanations, . . . . may 
very easily pass for the essential business which philosophy has to under- 
take. . . . If, however, such procedure is to be more than the beginning 
of knowledge, if it is to pass for actually knowing what a philosophical 
system is, then we must, in point of fact, look on it as a device for 
avoiding the real business at issue, an attempt to combine the appearance 
of being in earnest and taking trouble about the subject with an actual 
neglect of the subject altogether.”! In his great introductions Hegel does 
indeed indulge a good deal in “ explanations” of this kind. But these are 
regarded by him as remarks about the system, not part of the system 
itself. In his systematic exposition he does not wait to bring the reader 
up to his point of view. He simply commences the serious work of 
thinking, and assumes from the outset that the reader is in it. The 
result is that there are no “approaches.” No portion of the system is 
intelligible without the rest. Like Fichte’s, it has to be understood all 
together if it is to be understood at all. 

Now, so far as “leading-strings” are concerned, whereby the reader 
might arrive safely and by easy stages at the required point of view, the 
Phinomenologie is at the same disadvantage as the other great expositions 
of Hegel’s system. Except for the polemic against Schelling in the 
“Introduction,” this work abstains from the “explanations” repudiated 

1 Professor Baillie’s translation, p. 3. 
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above. But it has characteristics which go far to make up for the want. 
For one thing, Hegel here displays an amazing extent of knowledge; for 
his mind was of encyclopedic capacity and his genius ripened late. More- 
over, he seems in this work to have summoned the whole resources of that 
knowledge, and focussed it into one intense centre. ‘That he should do so, 
lay in the very nature of his task. The principle he had to advocate was 
that Reality is of the nature of Self-consciousness or Spirit. This principle 
had not been discovered by Hegel. It had been half understood by Kant, 
developed by Fichte, and had latterly been taken up by Schelling. In 
Schelling’s hands, however, it had been, as Hegel thought, not so much 
completely developed as forced into an altogether premature fruition. To 
save it, Hegel had to bring it back into relation with actuality. And the 
Phinomenologie is the record of his first effort to do so. 

Schelling’s genius was not of the kind to be entrusted with the exposi- 
tion of a spiritual philosophy. He was apt to believe in it too easily and 
too much. He had no sufficient sense of the need for evidence. With 
his esthetic and somewhat mystical temperament he was content to grasp 
the spiritual character of the universe by a sheer leap of intuitive vision, 
and then preach what he hadseen. The result was that philosophy seemed 
to Hegel to have degenerated in Schelling’s hands into the mere reiteration 
of pious sentiments about “ the beautiful, the holy, the eternal”; and he 
distrusted it. He bated no jot of his belief in the principle. But 
he had to reassert the claims of “science and the necessities of 
thought.” If the principle was true, it had to be made out. The whole 
realm of nature and history and the mind of man must be exhibited 
in such a way that they proclaim their own spirituality to all who 
will but examine into their truth. And it was not till he felt himself 
able to substantiate such a position that he wrote the Phdnomenologie. 
As a consequence, the book is encyclopedic in compass, and is written with 
all the freedom and all the reckless courage of a mind ablaze with a great 
message and launching it for the first time on the world. It presents in a 
concentrated picture an array of subjects so vast and so diversified that 
the mere idea of finding essential connection in them might seem to be 
preposterous. Nevertheless, connection does appear. 'The ceaseless labour 
of the dialectic takes up each subject as it comes, lays bare its essence, and 
exhibits it in its place asa phase in a necessary process. Nay, there is 
not even a “taking up” of any subject. There is but the constant 
observation of Reality as it breaks forth into form after form, building 
itself up until it appears in its full proportions as self-conscious spirit. 

The subject of the Phdnomenologie is the evolution of Reality. For 
Hegel, rightly or wrongly, it is not the human intelligence that moves 
over the surface of reality in comprehending it. But it is the real, that is 
the spiritual, which itself moves. The principle is that of all Idealism 
from Plato downwards. Take Reality in any form in which it appears, 
and let it work out what is in it; it will ultimately show itself a whole 
which is Spirit. Hegel begins with the very barest and simplest reality 
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that there is, namely, the purely sensuous—a truth so simple that it is 
dumb ; it cannot so much as be spoken, but only “ meant.” He observes 
the whole series of forms which Reality takes, ending with a real which is 
spirit comprehending and willing itself. The forms are a necessary, not a 
fortuitous, succession. ‘The necessity is the tendency residing in each 
separate phase to complete itself. Each phase, in the effort to reach the 
truth which it itself is after, finds itself becoming the next. Sense is no 
sooner fully sense than it is perception, perception comes out as under- 
standing, that again as consciousness of self. The development of self- 
consciousness involves such phases as the relationship of master and slave, 
Stoicism, Scepticism, and that form of pious self-alienation found in early 
Christianity and called by Hegel the Unhappy Consciousness. This phase, 
again, finds its outcome in the sphere of Reason. Reason is further 
developed through scientific and moral experience, and emerges finally in 
Religion and Absolute Knowledge. 

It is this abundance of material, thrown together with such confidence 
and exhibited as the embodiment of a principle, which brings into light 
the real character of Hegel’s system, both in its strength and its weakness, 
in a manner not found either where the author is dealing with very abstract 
principles, as in the Encyklopédie or the Logik, or where he is writing on a 
special subject like Art or History. To use a crude metaphor, in the 
Phinomenologie the skeleton of the system is approximately complete, and 
it is clothed with flesh and blood. Of course, there are very hard passages 
in it—harder, perhaps, even than in the Logik,—places where the thought 
tunnels, as it were, through long tracts of darkness, where you seem to hear 
it but see nothing until it emerges somewhere to the light again. The 
understanding of the book, in fact, is largely a matter of knowing at any 
particular point in the argument through what region of experience the 
dialectic is proceeding. And in this task the translator has rendered 
signal service ; for he has prefaced every considerable section of the work 
with short “ introductory notes ” exhibiting the “ background of Hegel’s 
thought ”"—that is, the concrete material of the dialectic process, the eras of 
history or systems of philosophy or phases of Art or Literature through 
which the principle of Spirit is working its way into view. 

But perhaps the best service which the appearance of the Phanomeno- 
logie is fitted to render to students of Hegel and of Philosophy lies in the 
light it is likely to cast upon old-standing difficulties of principle. The 
conviction is hard to resist that our conception of Hegel’s method has 
been narrowed by too exclusive or perhaps too one-sided study of the Logik. 
Hegel’s passion for science and the necessities of thought has been alluded 
to. It was possibly the dominant note of his mind. It is in the Logik, 
naturally, that these necessities are most clearly felt. It is a true instinct, 
therefore, that has led those who want to understand Hegel profoundly to 
turn their attention to that quarter. But there is danger in the procedure. 
The Logik is the most abstract of Hegel’s treatises. The large aspects of 
the universe are here reduced to their net value as leading towards the 
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whole. The forward impetus of the dialectic is thrown into strong relief. 
We see the necessity which bids the mind “nor sit nor stand but go,” and 
which denies it any rest anywhere till it reaches the “ Absolute Idea.” 
What especially comes to view is thus the transitoriness of the lower cate- 
gories, their inability to maintain independent being or have final value. 
The result is, unless the student is careful, a tendency to rush the lower 
categories towards the ultimate one—to dwell always on the positive 
value of a category as absorbing the one lower than itself, and obscure 
its negative value as resisting the one higher. In a word, we learn to 
subordinate the moment of negation till we lose the sense of its value. 
And there is no end to the mischief thus begun. The dialectic becomes 
a process, not of experience but of the thought-aspect of experience.’ 
Moreover, the dialectic is not the truth even of that aspect. The true 
nature of thought is expressed in the Absolute Idea, and as the Absolute 
does not contain the previous stages as they appear in the dialectic 
but only the “truth” of them,” the dialectic itself is but a subjective 
process and not objectively valid of the nature of thought. Again, we 
become familiar with the notion of “ applying ” the results of the dialectic 
‘in the interpretation of concrete facts,” as though human experience were 
cleft in two and we had first to understand one side of it, and then, by 
means of that, find our way through the other. 

Now, it is more than questionable whether this eliding of the negative is 
the true intent of Hegel’s thought even as expressed in the Logik. But 
however that question may be decided, the emphasis on the negative seems 
altogether unambiguous in the fresh, first expression of his doctrine now 
before us. No one can read the powerful chapters on Scepticism and 
Stoicism and the Unhappy Consciousness without feeling how bitterly in 
earnest Hegel meant the negative movement of Spirit to be taken. More- 
over, the pheses of experience here passed in review resist, by their very 
vastness, a pantheistic interpretation. The Family, the Nation, Culture, 
Morality, Religion—these are realms of human fact too great and too 
independent to admit of a final collapse of all their value in the identity of a 
distinctionless Absolute. We are driven to articulate our conception of the 
Absolute till it can contain them unimpaired ; and that means that we are 
driven back upon the ineradicable value of the negative. 

The tendency to sever the Logik from the rest of the system originates 
in a laudable desire to feel that cogency and necessity upon which Hegel 
relied for the establishment of his principle. But it is a device which there 
is every reason to think Hegel himself would have repudiated. The 
cleavage of experience in two is but an instance of the use of those 
“ exclusive” categories of the understanding which he spent his powers in 
criticising. Experience is for him a whole, and that necessity which is its 
salvation in disguise, is operative throughout. It is safe to predict that 
the Hegelian philosophy will be influential in forming the course of Modern 


1 See M‘Taggart, Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, sec, 15 ff. 
* M‘Taggart, A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic, sec. 291 passim. 
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Idealism only in so far as this fact is perceived—in so far as the system 
comes to appear not merely as a piece of cogent ratiocination, but as a 
fruitful rendering of the meaning of experience in its entirety. 

And it is interesting to note how far this misrepresentation of Hegel 
is responsible for the objections brought against him. Objections of 
principle are pretty well summed up in the term “ Intellectualism.” The 
late Professor James, for example, testified to the soundness of Hegel’s 
“centre of vision” with a generous readiness.1| What was wrong, appar- 
ently, was not that Hegel misunderstood the fundamental character of 
the world of fact, but that he had recourse for an explanation of it to 
something other than itself—something which seemed in a distant way to 
deserve the name of logic. What he ought to have done was to throw 
himself into the arms of experience and let it carry him forward. Now, 
in the Phdnomenologie this is just what Hegel does. The difference between 
the result and the kind of result Professor James wants, is to be explained 
simply by Hegel’s taking in earnest the principle on which empiricism 
itself relies. For the demand of the empiricist to trust experience always 
proceeds on the assumption that there is an implicit rationality somewhere 
in experience which ensures that the thinker who gives himself up to it 
will get somewhere. Professor James expresses the assumption in so 
many words at the close of his article.2 What distinguishes Hegel is 
simply the completeness of his faith in this—his faith, as he expresses 
it elsewhere, in Reason and the might of Mind. Nevertheless, it is faith. 
He neither dogmatises about it nor “edifies.”. And it is faith in what 
the common man worships. The “Absolute Knowledge” in which the 
whole movement of spirit in the Phdnomenologie culminates, is meant to 
be the final justification of the religious attitude to the world. 

A competent edition of the Phdnomenologie was a peculiarly fitting 
addition to a series which, like the “ Library of Philosophy,” aims at 
tracing the historical development of thought. The translator has played 
a réle finely consistent with the nature of his task. Doubtless, as we have 
said, the real value of the work will lie in its directive influence upon con- 
temporary thought, and Professor Baillie’s other works show that he is 
fully conscious of the fact. But in his translation he has kept this point 
of view admirably in reserve. He has never allowed himself to be tempted 
to drag in unnecessary references to contemporary movements or topics 
of merely transitory interest. There is nothing either in his little intro- 
ductions or his footnotes but a scholarly attempt to make the work stand on 
its own feet. Professor Baillie has indeed given us more than a translation. 
But he has been content to compress a great deal of research into brief, un- 
obtrusive references ; and he has consistently kept out of his author’s light. 
The influence of the book will be all the greater because of these things. 

J. W. Scorr. 

Giascow UNIversity. 


1 See his article on Hegel’s Method in this Journal, vol. vii. 
2 See Hibbert Journal, vol. vii. p. 75. 
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Body and Mind: A History and a Defence of Animism.—By William 
M‘Dougall, M.B.—London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1911. 


Ir is commonly believed that the problem of the relation of mind to body 
is one for the metaphysician, not the psychologist, to solve. Even writers 
of text-books on psychology seem to hold this opinion, for they discuss 
the question in an early chapter, with a minimum of reference to psycho- 
logical fact and with arguments that are confessedly philosophical. ‘The 
general view has, for some years past, been that the mind is in direct 
relation with but a small portion of the body, viz. with the layer of grey 
matter, about ‘1 mm. in thickness, covering the two cerebral hemispheres. 
Three alternative theories of the nature of this relation are usually enumer- 
ated, and the choice of the most satisfactory one is made by a chain of 
formal reasoning which is heedless of the detailed nature of the mental 
life and dogmatic as to the corresponding physiological processes involved. 
A point-to-point correspondence between psychical processes and physio- 
logical processes in the cerebral cortex is assumed without further ado, 
merely upon the strength of the facts of cerebral localisation as at present 
known ; and a special view as to the nature of the causal relation—that it 
can only join processes that are similar, or at any rate not too disparate, 
and quantitatively comparable—is as a rule considered sufficient to justify 
the summary rejection of the theories of epiphenomenalism and inter- 
actionism, and the acceptance of parallelism as a scientific hypothesis 
whose perplexing difficulties are to be eventually met by a strictly meta- 
physical investigation into the nature of mind and the nature of matter. 
Mr M‘Dougall’s treatment of the subject in Body and Mind is very 
different from this. He does indeed give us a discussion of all the stock 
arguments, “from the nature of the causal relation,” “from the unity of 
consciousness,” “from the principle of the conservation of energy,” etc., 
and, wherever necessary, follows the philosopher upon his own ground ; 
but his interest is predominantly scientific, and with the firm conviction 
that empirical evidence can decide the claims of the rival theories to solve 
the problem, he ransacks biological and psychological science for facts 
bearing upon the psycho-physical relation. The result is that not only 
has he produced a study of the psycho-physical problem hitherto un- 
equalled in profundity, interest, and extent: he has also written a book 
dealing fully with all the more general problems of psychology in an 
original and stimulating way—a book all the more valuable for its opening 
chapters, which form an important contribution to the history of psycho- 
logy, besides being the most complete history of animism yet extant. 
Exception might be taken to Mr M‘Dougall’s sub-title, since the 
“history ” and the “defence” are not of exactly the same thing. Never- 
theless, “animism” is an expressive name for the form of psycho-physical 
interactionism which he himself adopts and defends, an interactionism 
which refuses to regard the physical organism as merely a complex machine 
theoretically explicable in terms of mechanism, and which associates and in 
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a way identifies the “ vital force” of the neo-vitalists with the “ mind” and 
“ psychical dispositions” of the psychologists. His view is well expressed 
in the closing paragraph of the book: “ According to this view, then, not 
only conscious thinking, but also morphogenesis, heredity, and evolution, 
are psycho-physical processes. All alike are conditioned and governed by 
psychical dispositions that have been built up in the course of the experi- 
ence of the race. So long as the psycho-physical processes in which they 
play their part proceed smoothly in the routine fashion proper to the 
species, they go on unconsciously or subconsciously. But whenever the 
circumstances of the organism demand new and more specialised adjustment 
of response, their smooth automatic working is disturbed, the corresponding 
meanings are brought to consciousness, and by conscious perception and 
thinking and striving the required adjustment is effected” (p. 379). <A 
hasty reading of the book might suggest to a hostile critic the objection 
that by “vitalising” the cerebral cortex or physiological correlate of 
psychical process the author has neutralised the force of the Lotzian 
“unity of consciousness” argument ; in other words, that the two argu- 
ments taken together prove too much. Lotze himself was not a vitalist, 
and therefore, according to his system, the unity of consciousness absolutely 
necessitated the hypothesis of a substantial soul upon which the different 
influences might compound their effects, as the forces do by acting at a 
point in the Law of the Parallelogram of Forces. For the vitalist, how- 
ever, the body already possesses a unity of its own, transcending the mere 
systematisation of its parts according to physical and chemical laws, and 
therefore the unity of consciousness is more easily conceived as the psychical 
aspect of this unity—which brings us back to parallelism. But according 
to Mr M‘Dougall’s view the psychical includes, in some sense, the vital, and 
there can in this sense be no talk of parallelism between the psychical and the 
physical. ‘The psychological arguments brought against such a parallelism 
are overwhelmingly convincing. Many cases of sensory fusion, such as the 
binocular fusion of red and blue to give purple, are purely psychical fusions, 
since fusion of the separate underlying physiological processes is impossible. 
Many, if not all, consciously synthetic activities of the mind have no 
physical correlate. A close consideration of the possibilities of brain- 
activities shows that a physical correlate of “‘ meaning” is inconceivable. 
In this last instance M‘Dougall has probably not given due weight to the 
possibility of outgoing nerve-currents acting as the physical correlate for 
so-called mental “ attitudes,” but the entire chapter on Meaning is a very 
powerful one, and agrees closely in spirit, though of course not in content, 
with Bergson’s polemic against the view that pure memory has any physical 
correlate. 

The author presents once more an argument for the direct action ot 
psychical upon physical with which readers of his Physiological Psychology 
are already familiar, and which has never been refuted. It is the argument 
from the fact of Subjective or Hedonic Selection. Only in terms of 
Interactionism can the correlation between Pleasure and Appetition, and 
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Pain and Aversion, be rendered intelligible without resort to a theory of 
Pre-established Harmony. Evolution explains in an obvious way the 
general correlation of Appetition and Beneficial Process and Aversion 
and Harmful Process, but the terms of the relations are here all 
physical. Only an assumed dynamical efficiency of Pleasure in determining 
and sustaining Appetition can explain this relation between psychical and 
physical, and similarly in the case of Pain and Aversion. Another strong 
argument for mental efficiency is that based upon the fact of “ persistence 
of conative tendencies” in a subconscious form, which is becoming familiar 
to modern psychologists through the writings of Professor Freud and other 
psychopathologists. With the progress of psychology it is becoming more 
and more apparent that conation cannot be conceived under a mechanical 
form, but is a “self-sustaining and self-directing activity, to which no 
mechanical process is even remotely analogous” (p. 328). Consciousness of 
value is relative to the strength of the conative tendency or tendencies 
excited. Hence, “ value, like meaning, is a purely psychical fact” (p. 329). 

It would thus seem that, in M‘Dougall’s view, nothing but “ sensory 
contents” (to use a somewhat unsatisfactory phrase) have physical corre- 
lates. Now, of these it has been convincingly shown by Bergson that 
memory images, so far as they are sensory and not motor, have no physical 
correlate, and it only remains for M‘Dougall to alter his view as to the 
nature of sensation and perception, to bring himself very close indeed to 
Bergson’s position, especially as he has accepted the latter’s momentous 
distinction between habit and memory, and has even brought forward 
additional arguments in support of it. 

M‘Dougall candidly states (p. 333, footnote) that he does not under- 
stand the doctrine of “pure perception” of Matiére et Mémoire, and it 
almost seems as if he is resolutely determined not to examine, from an 
epistemological or metaphysical point of view, the general nature of the 
concrete perceptions upon which, as a scientist, he bases his psycho- 
physical hypothesis. He tacitly accepts the view that sensations are 
psychical. Yet the distinction between the act of sensing, perceiving, etc., 
and the object sensed, perceived, etc., seems, to many philosophers, perfectly 
obvious and even insurmountable. Granting this and the equally obvious 
connection between perception and action, one has a point of view from 
which Bergson’s doctrine of perception becomes at least plausible, and, to 
some philosophers, convincing in the highest degree. 

It is somewhat of a disappointment to find no reference in the book to 
modern doctrines of aphasia, the importance of which in coming to a 
decision on the psycho-physical problem has been so clearly brought out by 
Bergson. To set against this, however, we have a most welcome chapter 
upon “The Results of ‘ Psychical Research,” which refers all too briefly 
to groups of accurately ascertained facts which the majority of psycho- 
logists still resolutely ignore. The possibility that empirical evidence of 
this nature may improve both in quality and in quantity in the future is 
a powerful motive for preferring animism to parallelism as a working 
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hypothesis, since it is the only one which would not be summarily refuted 
by such evidence. 
Wituram Brown. 
Horey, Surrey. 


A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics.—By G. F. Barbour, D.Phil. 
Edinburgh.— William Blackwood & Sons, 1911.—Pp. xiv +440. 


THE main object of this substantial volume is best stated in the author's 
own words. It is “to ‘christianise’ certain of the great ‘notions’ or 
concepts of Moral Philosophy, that is, to show how certain of the persistent 
problems of ethics appear in the teaching of the New Testament, and to 
examine the specifically Christian answer to them .. . and in so far as 
this attempt is successful, it may give some added clearness to our under- 
standing of the ethical teaching of the New Testament, and at the same 
time show how that teaching forms the completion and crown of the 
ethical thought both of Greece and of the modern world.” To some 
such an ambitious enterprise will appear to be foredoomed to failure. 
No one will deem it easy. Even Dr Barbour is not confident of success, 
and modestly describes his results as merely preliminary studies or 
prolegomena which may prepare the way for other workers. It would be 
idle to suggest that the author has been particularly successful in the 
realisation of the aims of this volume, but he has succeeded in writing an 
interesting study of the fundamental ethical conceptions of the New 
Testament in the light of the moral philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Kant, and others. ‘The principal topics considered in the book are 
—the synthetic character of Christian ethics; the value of the individual ; 
the community of the good, and the relation of the inward and the outward 
aspects of virtue; the nature of Christian universalism; the kingdom of 
God; reward and the disinterestedness of virtue; moral continuity and 
the possibility of new beginnings; the Christian idea of the moral law; 
law and freedom ; the natural and the spiritual order. Such a comparative 
study, even if it should have no great value as a contribution to the 
advancement of moral philosophy, is of considerable interest, especially 
to the student of Christian ethics. Those who read the book in this 
spirit will not be disappointed, for it contains the fruits of much study, 
and is often suggestive. Though the book has faults, and the remainder 
of this review will be devoted to the consideration of these faults, the 
present writer would nevertheless assure his readers that Dr Barbour’s 
Study is very interesting and even edifying. 

Perhaps the most salient defect of the volume before us is its neglect 
of certain preliminary problems which require to be dealt with before such 
comparative investigations can be pursued to the greatest advantage. A 
man’s views on Christian ethics, and the value of such views, depend in 
large measure on his attitude towards the literature of the New Testament. 
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Does he take it all at its face value? Does he assume implicitly that its 
ethical teaching is all perfectly consistent and homogeneous, or what? 
Not that one expects an adequate discussion of this question in a volume 
like the present ; but the author may be expected to give a concise state- 
ment of his views, which would be a great help to his readers. For aught 
the reader can tell, Dr Barbour’s attitude towards the literature of the 
New Testament is uncritical, and when Dr Barbour sees doctrines which 
are only apparently inconsistent but are really elements in a higher 
synthesis, the more critical reader may suspect a real inconsistency and 
only an ingenious reconciliation. Hegelian synthesis covers a multitude 
of contradictions. Again, nothing is said about the difference between 
moral precepts prescribed by positive religion, and philosophical ethical 
theories (even when these culminate in a religious view of life). In short, 
no distinction seems to be made between moral preaching and moral 
philosophy. Indeed, the author seems to pass from the one to the other 
without warning, and apparently unconscious or oblivious of the difference 
—forgetful of Schopenhauer’s dictum: Moral predigen ist leicht, Moral 
begriinden schwer. Schopenhauer may have underrated the difficulty of 
preaching morality. To preach morality effectively may be as difficult 
and as important as to ground it philosophically. But, in any case, moral 
preaching is not moral philosophy. It is a mistake to mix them up, and 
even go the length of supposing, as Dr Barbour seems to suppose, that 
the most effective sermon is necessarily the last word in moral philosophy. 
So much as regards sins of omission. We may turn next to sins of 
commission. 

Dr Barbour’s anxiety to show that the ethical teaching of the New 
Testament “forms the completion and crown of the ethical movement 
both of Greece and of the modern world” betrays him occasionally into 
utterances which do more credit to his Christian zeal than to his critical 
insight. Both Greek and Jewish ethics are treated with some unfairness, 
which is no doubt unintentional. Let us consider Greek ethics first. The 
Aristotelian doctrine of virtue as a mean is dismissed as unsatisfactory, 
because, on the surface at least, it is “a doctrine of avoidance,” and “ lends 
itself to a negative interpretation,” whereas the Christian moral ideal is 
essentially positive. Asa matter of fact, the Aristotelian doctrine is not 
negative, and Dr Barbour is aware of this. ‘lhe fact that it “lends itself 
to negative interpretation” is irrelevant, for the same may be said of 
Christian ethics. Dr Barbour himself refers to “the view of certain 
modern critics of Christian morality that it is essentially negative, a 
matter of renunciation and escape from sin.” Again, we are told that in 
the New Testament “there is no apprehension lest the different virtues 
should be carried too far,” and the implication is that Aristotle was 
obsessed by such an apprehension. But that is a mistake. Once more, 
when Dr Barbour describes Christian ethics as synthetic in form, that is to 
say, as demanding a combination of apparently opposed virtues, he rightly 
enough credits Plato with the conception of the synthetic form of morality, 
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its : but in his eagerness to maintain the superiority of the Christian synthesis, 
at? | he fails to appreciate the fact that Platonic ethics was more successful than 
ime Christian ethics in overcoming the tendency to forswear the world and the 
ate- 9} flesh, and that, on the whole, the Platonic ideal of human life did more 
ght ff) justice to the many-sidedness of human interests. Again, the way in 
the §} which Dr Barbour contrasts the Christian idea of the “Infinite” with the 
ich |) “indeterminate from which the thought of the Greeks recoiled,” only 
her serves to suggest that he does not sufficiently appreciate the difference 
and — between the two conceptions to realise how irrelevant it is to compare 
ude them at all. 
een Next we may consider some of the author’s references to Jewish ethics. 
ical [| When discussing Christian Universalism, Dr Barbour speaks of the leaders 
ort, of the Jewish people in the time of Christ as “‘deeply entangled in their 
ral [fF narrow religious prejudices.” On the very next page, however, he has 
her § occasion to insist that in the New Testament “the value of the individual 
nce § _ is dependent on his relation to the whole body of believers and to their 
ral Head ” (i.e. Christ). ‘To the unprejudiced thinker this simply means that 
of Christian universalism is, after all, not true universalism, since it does 
ult ’ not embrace the whole of humanity but only Christians, and is therefore 
val ff not altogether free from some of those “ narrow religious prejudices ” which 
und Dr Barbour so readily detects elsewhere. ‘The Greek Cynics of the fourth 
hat © century B.c. had a much truer conception of Universalism. Again, when 
hy. dealing with the moral law, he quotes Deut. iv. 11 f. as evidence of the 
of | ‘austere remoteness” of the moral law as conceived in Jewish ethics, which 
in this respect resembles Kantian ethics. ‘That the inwardness of the moral 
lew (law is emphatically taught in Deut. xxx. 11-14, and elsewhere in the Old 
ent Testament, does not appear to matter. ‘That in Hos. xi. 4 the moral law 
nto is conceived as a law of love, also seems to be of no consequence. Why 
cal exactly “the Jewish view ” should be identified with the lower rather than 
oss, with the loftier view, is not explained. From a footnote, however, we 
‘he gather that the cruder Jewish view affords to some people a more satisfying 
ry, measure of “the interval that separates Christian thought in this respect 
nds from the Judaism out of which it sprang!” On the other hand, Jer. xxxi. 
| is 33 f. is quoted in illustration of the Christian doctrine of the autonomy 
not and universality of the moral law, and elsewhere Spinoza is cited to 
elf illustrate some other Christian thoughts. The “logic” of this procedure 
of may be stated as follows: Whatever is best is Christian (even if it 
ain originated elsewhere); whatever is inferior is Jewish or Greek, but not 
a Christian (even if it should also be found in Christianity). In other 
in words, “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” But this is not playing the game. 
1es Unfortunately, however, this kind of method is all too common among 
vas certain theologians of various creeds, who labour under the painful 
re, misapprehension that blackmailing other faiths is one way of showing 
to that they appreciate their own. 






Having referred to Dr Barbour’s discussion of the moral law, a word 


tly 
may be added to indicate a certain confusion which seems to underlie his 
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treatment of the subject. Like so many others, he emphasises the fact 
that “Christ is the Christian Law,” and contrasts this “ personal ” form 
of the moral law in Christianity with its general and abstract character 
in philosophy. Needless to say, the comparison is not in favour of 
philosophy. But the whole comparison really rests on a confusion of 
thought. Christ may be described as “ the Christian Law” in one of two 
senses, namely, either (1) as the Lawgiver who commands obedience to the 
law, or (2) as the model and example of a noble life for others to imitate. 
But in either case it is irrelevant to compare Christ as the Christian 
Law with the moral law of philosophy. As regards the first of these 
meanings, philosophy as such is concerned with the ultimate rational justi- 
fication of morality, and cannot therefore countenance any kind of ipse 
dixit, which is simply irrelevant to its aims. But Dr Barbour is thinking 
chiefly of the second of the above meanings. For he dwells fondly on the 
charm and attraction which the life of Christ has exercised and is exercising 
on Christians and (one may add) on others. The reality of this influence 
may readily be granted. One may well allow the contention that, with 
the bulk of humanity, the influence of a personal example is far more 
effective than the influence of abstract general principles. With philo- 
sophers it may be different. But in any case, what bearing has all this on 
the philosophical conception of the moral law? Moral philosophy is con- 
cerned, not with the persuasive preaching of morality, but with its rational 
explanation and justification: and all rational procedure is essentially 
general and abstract in its methods. Now, even if the life of Christ be 
regarded as the supreme example of the moral life, it can in no sense be 
regarded as a philosophy of the moral life, and it is altogether irrelevant 
to drag it into the discussion to the disparagement of philosophy. 

Notwithstanding these faults, Dr Barbour’s book is recommended to 
the attention of all who are interested in Christian ethics. Philosophical 
readers will not be disappointed even if they fail to find in it the com- 
pletion and crown of all ethical theory. They will scarcely expect to find 
such finality anywhere, and they will certainly find here much that is 
suggestive. 'To others the very points which appear to the present writer 
as faults may possibly serve to recommend the book all the more. Let 
them read it by all means. They will find it edifying. 

A. Wor. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 


Aus Wissenschaft wnd Leben.—Von Adolf Harnack.-—Zwei Binde.— 
Giessen : Tépelmann, 1911. 


Ir is not difficult to understand why Professor Harnack exercises so great 
an influence upon the life and thought of Germany. He exhibits four 
qualities which are not often found together. As a historian he is dis- 
tinguished by the comprehensiveness of his outlook, not less than by the 
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sincerity of his vision ; as a statesman he combines the enthusiasm of a 
convinced partisan with a calm and sober judgment upon social issues. 
No one is now surprised that the historian of the early Church should be 
called into the councils of the German Empire. 

The speeches and articles collected in these two volumes range over a 
period of seven years. They enable us to estimate the tendencies and 
value of Harnack’s statesmanship, no less than his brilliance as a scholar. 
For he is much more than a historian. In a living and working manhood 
he embodies a great fraction of the spirit of the age. This message from 
Germany comes to us with particular emphasis at this moment. Allow- 
ing for certain superficial differences, we can recognise the sympathy of 
intention and likeness of method which produces at once the feeling that 
we are at home with the writer. Every page is an unconscious protest 
against the fratricidal conflict with which the two great Teuton nations 
have been threatened. 

As I turn over these pages, with their lucid style and masculine grip, 
the most vivid impression which they give is that of a definite personality 
for whom increased knowledge does not mean the blurring of differences, 
whether religious or political. Reflection has not led Harnack to a 
helpless scepticism which is panic-stricken whenever a decision must be 
made. Weare all too familiar with the student who is unable to decide, 
as if his decision were for eternity, and not, as is always the case, for time. 
People who do not know Harnack have been surprised at the part which 
he took in a recent trial for heresy. ‘They seem to have thought that his 
historical method involved a sceptical attitude towards all propositions. 
Such a mistake could only have arisen among those who are imperfectly 
acquainted with the present conditions of religious life in Germany. The 
Lutheran Church regards itself as the rightful heir of the medizeval Church, 
and Harnack gives the most emphatic expression possible to this view. 
“We are, as Lutherans, a reformed Catholic Church ; on the other hand, 
the reformed churches outside Germany are a new church. Near as we 
may stand in dogma, religious feeling, intellectual and political opinion, 
we are toto celo distinct in relation to the foundation and method of 
ecclesiastical procedure and activity ” (ii, 146). 

He presents us here with a picture of the Christian layman which offers 
a striking and instructive contrast to religious life in England: “The 
German evangelical layman who is well disposed to the church, maintains 
his churchmanship in his high estimate of baptism, of the religious instruc- 
tion of his children, of confirmation, of marriage, of religious burial, and 
in going to divine service from once to thrice in the year. Apart from 
this, he feels himself to be a free Christian who must himself seek his own 
way and his own edification, and appropriates as little or as much of the 
ecclesiastical tradition as suits him. . . . It is this state of things that has 
given us Lessing, Kant, Hamann, Schiller, Goethe, and others, and, finally, 
Herder and Schleiermacher. Only in the German evangelical churches is 
there a free Christianity (it is quite otherwise and much freer than Chris- 
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tianity in America: it is truly free!), and, indeed, all the laity enjoy it F 
without exception—but at the cost of a strictly bound ministry. Even the fF 


‘theologians’ are as good as free” (ii. 146). In England we do not 
know where we stand, because few of our teachers can resist the temptation 
to colour their facts. Candid utterances, like that which has just been 
quoted, would rouse indignant protests from many quarters. It is 
interesting to note that Harnack sympathises neither with the pietist 
movement, nor with the attempt of liberalism to introduce democratic 
government into the Church. 

We shall understand Harnack better so far as we bear in mind the 
influence which Goethe exercises over the whole German nation. One 
Sunday evening in March 1832 Goethe said to Eckermann: “ We do not 
know what we owe to Luther and the reformation in general. We are 


become free of the chains of a spiritual narrowness; in consequence of 


our advancing culture we are become capable of returning to the fountain 
head, and of comprehending Christianity in its purity. We have the 
courage once more to stand with firm feet upon God’s earth and to be 
conscious of our human nature with its endowment of God’s grace.” If 
in Goethe’s rounded life there is thus room for the religious element, so, 
on the other hand, the theologian and the scholar have left room in 
Harnack for much more than they. ‘ What I have learned,” says he, 
‘**T have learned in the history of the Church, and, if it is allowed me to 
step beyond her limits, she has shown me the way: for nothing human is 
foreign to her.” 

Hence Harnack can speak of science with enthusiasm ; he warms his 
hands at the divine fire kindled in Berlin so long ago by Leibniz and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. ‘The best that we can learn from von Humboldt 
is that in his arrangements for higher instruction he did not allow himself 
to be driven by the passing moment, but acted throughout from con- 
victions and principles. These were his aims; no points of view of 
common or higher utilities controlled him—there we can easily err,—but 
he valued above all the knowledge of the truth” (i. 35). It is in this 
scientific spirit that Harnack has proceeded in his study of history. 
“ History,” he tells us, “ can be studied under three aspects: the materialist, 
that is to say, ethnological and economic; the traditional, that is to say, 
the history of the state and the higher culture; the individualist, that is 
to say, the history of heroism.” Of these three Harnack lays most stress 
upon the history of constitutions. “Without the idea of the state, 
history falls asunder, or loses its outline and is prematurely put to the 
use of highly generalised speculations, mostly of natural science.” This 
interest in constitutional history is the key to much of Harnack’s work, 
both as a student and as a politician. It is with the history of the world 
for a background that Harnack seeks to portray the history of the early 
Church. “'The study of political history is the necessary presupposition 
of the history of the Church.” For “the Church, at all times, has had the 
tendency to imitate in itself the constitution of the state in which it 
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lived ” (ii. 46). And here it is noteworthy that Harnack, without exaggera- 
ting the value of the two classical literatures, dwells upon the importance 
of a knowledge of the antique world for the historian. In so doing he 
prepares the way for a new valuation of the early Roman Empire. “ ‘The 
time of the emperors, with its religious and ethical achievements, and 
its violent religious conflicts in which at last Christianity is victorious, is 
to be described as the conclusion and acme of the ancient world.” Now 
it is well known that the history of the first Christian century remains to 
be written. Mommsen’s work upon the Roman provinces is but a partial 
contribution towards this magnificent task. But I think that Harnack 
indicates better than anyone else the lines along which this crying need 
will be some day satisfied. 

We are now prepared to understand the criticisms which Harnack 
passes upon certain contemporary tendencies. It has been left to Professor 
Drews to represent in this country a German movement upon which 
Harnack passes the severest judgment from the standpoint of scholarship. 
“They are amateurs whose clumsy historical mistakes and unrestrained 
suppositions show that they have never received a methodical discipline in 
church history. In any other science one would pass by them to ‘the 
order of the day.’ But ‘the public’ runs after them, and it is a duty to 
protect the public against mystifications” (ii. 168). The abuse of the 
comparative method is indeed becoming a scandal. The most superficial 
analogies are treated as if they demonstrated complete identity. Professor 
Cheyne, in a previous number of this Journal, quotes sufficient examples 
from Drews’ Christ Myth to make one almost wish that the comparative 
method had never been invented (vol. ix. 660). Even an elementary study 
of logic should be enough to check philosophers from these all too confident 
inferences about the complex past. But when, as Professor Cheyne says, 
such “ writers have paid the penalty for their audacity in a plentiful crop 
of errors,” they cut themselves off from a place in the sober studies, for 
which alone our brief life affords us time. 

From another quarter we have an attempt to reconstruct tradition in 
order to mould it to the supposed needs of the moment. If Jesus is 
caricatured as a phantom in order to suit an evaporating idealism, he must 
also become a German socialist, because the economic and political condi- 
tions of the German Empire stand between the soul and the religious life. 
Harnack protests in the most emphatic way possible against this view. 
“What Jesus fought against was the service of Mammon, anxiety that 
leaves God out of account, merciless self-seeking, but not against actual 
social circumstances ; and what he would bring about is the rule of God in 
the heart, but not a new social programme. The transformation of values 
which Jesus demands does not call for a determinate new order of things” 
(ii, 257). Christianity in its beginnings was not confined to the poorest 
classes. It is therefore not to be treated merely as a movement of the 
proletariat. Harnack draws attention here to the high estimate which 
Paul put upon the intelligence of his correspondents. Such intelligence 
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implies a degree of education which would scarcely have been found in a 
society confined to the poorest classes. In a word, the universal character 
of Christianity can never be sacrificed to the needs of the moment. 

And here Harnack lays down a principle of the first importance. 
‘Nearly all historical forces may be regarded as without moral character 
until they receive a positive or negative sign from the state of things to 
which they belong and on which they operate.” Only a trained political 
judgment can determine this character. But Harnack finds in “ the spirit 
of humanity,” of goodwill, something of which the character is always 
positive (i. 165). 

What, then, are the contributions which Harnack offers to the social 
politics of to-day? He is, to be sure, bitterly opposed to the social 
democracy of Germany. But he welcomes the tract in which Carnegie 
declares it to be the duty of the rich to distribute their wealth during 
their lifetime among those institutions which promote the noblest culture 
(i. 167). With a like spirit Harnack champions the taxation of legacies 
from the standpoint of social ethics. In this way he reconciles the right 
of private property—which he regards as the lever of progress—with the 
social needs of the present. 

If we turn from home to foreign politics, Harnack speaks with auth- 
ority upon the relations of Germany and England. “The secret of peace 
between nations is to make oneself indispensable to a rival, both in 
economics and in culture; and there are no two peoples in Europe which 
can fulfil this programme so easily as Germany and England” (i. 198). As 
a comment upon this utterance of two years ago, there is shortly to be 
published a pamphlet by Harnack in which he points to the moderation 
displayed by the German people during the autumn of 1911. It is diffi- 
cult for the outsider to pass judgment upon the issues of international 
politics. But this at least is certain, that peace has not been broken 
between England and Germany; and that there must have been mighty 
influences in both countries upon the side of peace in order to counteract 
the chauvinism from which neither country is free. The love of peace is 
a bond of union between Harnack and the wise ruler, whose confidence, to 
some extent, he is believed to enjoy. These speeches and letters and 
articles, therefore, have a double interest. They are the expression of a 
great historian’s judgment upon many important questions. Still more 
are they a practical guide by which we may come to know the great nation 
which is our rival in the noblest arts of peace. 


Frank GRANGER. 
University CoLLEGE, NoTTiNGHAM. 





L’Evangile selon Marc. —By Alfred Loisy.—Paris, Emile Nourry, 1912. 


Tuts study of Mark is based in part on M. Loisy’s larger work, Les 
Evangiles Synoptiques, and is to be followed by two separate volumes 
devoted to Matthew and Luke. After considering the synoptic gospels in 
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their mutual relation, the author thinks it useful to examine each apart, in 
order to penetrate more effectively into its special character. M. Loisy 
disclaims the intention of adding another erudite work to the multitude 
that already treat of the synoptic problem. His aim is simply to throw 
some light on the nature, origin and object of this writing ; in so doing he 
takes up a purely critical and historical point of view, and seeks only to 
make clear the present state of the various problems that arise, the appar- 
ent meaning of the text and “ la vérité des choses.” So much we learn in 
a very brief preface. 

The book consists of an introduction of 52 pages, followed by a text 
and running commentary which cover 447 pages. It is written for French 
readers ; references to the Greek are avoided, and the great learning of 
M. Loisy is put at our service in the clearest and simplest form of 
expression, without any parade of technical scholarship. The style, it need 
hardly be said, is lucid and vivacious, and every page makes us feel at once 
the spiritual and the logical acumen of this accomplished critic. 

It is almost inevitable that the Introduction, which gives a succinct 
account of the author’s views and conclusions, should be more interesting, 
and in a sense more important, than the Commentary. The latter merely 
draws out those views in detail, and seeks to confirm and apply those 
conclusions by a consideration of single passages, and is quite as truly a 
commentary on M. Loisy’s theory of this gospel as an exposition of the 
gospel itself. ‘The Introduction is divided into four sections. The first 
consists of a summary of the notices in Mark, so arranged and annotated 
as to enforce certain proportions announced at the beginning, and to 
prepare the way for the literary criticism of the second section: we are 
dealing with a religious legend, full of marvel, poor in material, badly con- 
structed ; a few stories, ill connected; a few brief sententious utterances, 
with now and then a somewhat longer discourse which does not fit the 
circumstances assigned to it. There is no historical framework, no 
chronology ; the only note of time is a mention of Herod or of Pontius 
Pilate. In the first part of the gospel (as far as x. 52) confusion reigns 
supreme ; in the second part there is, indeed, a chronological frame, but it 
does not appear as necessarily implied in the matter of xi.-xvi. 8; on 
the contrary, the matter has been accommodated, more or less successfully, 
to a frame already prepared for it. 

M. Loisy’s literary criticism of the gospel, in his second section, tends 
to establish certain very definite views. He recognises an Ur-marcus, 
based on written sources, the chief of which was Q (M. Loisy gives no hint 
of doubt concerning the reality of that hypothetical document), and itself 
the object not only of additions by successive redactors, but also of mutila- 
tion. In the work of these redactors M. Loisy perceives definite Christo- 
logical intention ; the character and effect of the whole gospel are due to 
the doctrinal handling by the last redactor of what he found in Mark. 
The specific preoccupations of this redactor are, therefore, much more 
important than any details of literary criticism. We are brought, by a 
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new route, to a position very like that of the Tiibingen school. Mark is 
a Tendenzschrift by a Paulinist. “What constitutes the particular interest 
of the second gospel is the way in which the Pauline idea of salvation 
takes possession of the matter of the gospel, while it adapts itself thereto. 
The death of Christ remains the true object of his mission; but his ter- 
restrial career, of which Paul did not wish even to speak, is taken as a mani- 
festation of his power.” This thesis, which is worked out with subtlety and 
force in the third section, has no doubt reacted upon the literary analysis 
which is intended to lead up to it. We must be on our guard, in fact, 
against the peril which besets all attempts to distribute a composite text 
into its constituents by means of subjective reasoning—the peril of the 
circular fallacy. The conclusion which the results of our analysis suggest 
cannot claim logical validity unless it is entirely distinct from the assump- 
tions which have guided us in making that analysis. Where those 
assumptions relate (as those of M. Loisy in his second section predomi- 
nantly relate) to doctrinal tendency in supposed additions and suppressions, 
and our conclusion imputes a doctrinal tendency to the final redactor, that 
condition of logical rigour has not been observed. But even apart from 
this danger subjective analysis is at best a precarious process. A case in 
which M. Loisy has the support of many critics is that of Mark iii. 22-30. 
The exclusion of these verses from the original text, so as to bring 
Mark iii. 19b-21 and 81-35 into organic connection, is extremely 
plausible. Yet the textual facts point rather to another hypothesis, 
namely, the exclusion of Mark iii. 19b-21. What if this passage were 
added by a late hand, in order to soften the seeming harshness of verses 
33-35? It would then be exactly such an addition as we know to have 
been made in Matt. xvi. 22b. In support of this supposition we have 
(1) the omission of the passage by both Matthew and Luke; (2) the use 
of é£w in Mark iii. 31, and in both the other Synoptics, to mean 
apparently “outside the circle of the crowd,” and not “outside the 
house”; (3) the use in iii. 19b-21 of several suspicious expressions: wore 
uy, which is characteristic of Marcan passages unknown to Matthew and 
Luke, of zap’ avrov, which is unexampled in the gospels, éféo77, which 
in this sense is unparalleled in the New Testament. 

The fourth section deals with the attribution of the gospel to Mark, 
and is chiefly devoted to a shrewd criticism of the notice ascribed to 
Papias. 

The book is stimulating and suggestive. In literary quality it stands 
high above the level of what we expect in a biblical commentary. That 
imaginative sympathy which is characteristic of M. Loisy finds abundant 
opportunity in this artless string of stories about the events in Galilee and 


Jerusalem. 
E. W. Luts. 
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Lollardy and the Reformation in England.—By James Gairdner, C.B., 
D.Litt.—Vol. I1I.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1911. 


Wuen the first two volumes of this history appeared, we wrote in these 
columns not only of what seemed to us the author’s bias underlying his 
essential honesty of purpose, but also of definite and serious errors of fact, 
especially in his treatment of the monastic question. It is all the more 
agreeable, therefore, to begin by noting here that Dr Gairdner has shown 
a moral courage not always vouchsafed even to men as learned and labori- 
ous as himself; for he publishes with this third volume a very full 
apparatus of errata and cancel-pages, in deference to criticisms from 
various quarters. There are still some important points, it is true, upon 
which some might still think his text inconsistent with his documents ; 
but we fully recognise his right to a different opinion under the circum- 
stances, and must therefore heartily applaud a proceeding which will 
add even to Dr Gairdner’s high reputation. On these doubtful points 
we should trace his assertions either to a perfectly honest and open prefer- 
ence for the orthodox as opposed to the Reformation ideal, or to a natural 
unfamiliarity with many technicalities of an historical period rather earlier 
than that which he has made so peculiarly his own. In this third volume 
(or rather in the corrections which accompany it) he does more justice to 
Froude, and admits very frankly the substantial truth of the terrible 
accusations published by Cardinal Morton against the morals of St Albans 
Abbey in 1489. But he still denies any judicial (as distinguished from 
accusatory) character to Morton’s letter, and speaks of the evidence as 
founded upon “common report”; a phrase which has encouraged 
apologists who have not studied the actual text of Morton’s letter 
to exonerate the St Albans criminals altogether. Yet the fact is that 
Morton’s phrase communis fama should rather have been translated 
“common notoriety”; for so it is defined by medieval canonists, in 
contradistinction to the vane voces populi which would answer to our 
“common report.” Moreover, Morton definitely stigmatises the Abbot 
as diffamatus of all the crimes specified in the letter; the legal effect 
of which was to leave him thenceforth under so strong a presumption 
of guilt that judgment must needs go against him by default, unless 
he appeared at the ordinary’s summons and succeeded in “ purging” 
himself of the diffamatio. This, of course, the Abbot never ventured 
to attempt; and on this point Froude’s interpretation of the docu- 
ment remains more correct than Dr Gairdner’s, though the latter has 
doubtless studied the whole case more carefully, and corrected at least one 
unjustifiable exaggeration of Froude’s. Moreover, a still more serious 
misconception of canon law seems to underlie Dr Gairdner’s use of the 
word heresy. He defends himself against the late Canon Bigg’s trenchant 
criticism by pleading : “I and the late Canon Dixon agree in the use of the 
word ‘heretic’ in its strictly historical sense; that is to say, we call those 
persons heretics who were called heretics by their contemporaries.” By 
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this argument, it would have been “strictly historical ” for Grote, who knew 
that the Greeks called contemporary non-Greeks “barbarians,” to speak 
twice or thrice in every chapter of the “barbarous Egyptians” from 
whom Hellas herself learned so much of her art and letters. Nor is 
Dr Gairdner more happy in defending himself against this name “ heretic” 
which Dr Bigg retorts upon him. His plea that “sound Roman Catholic 
divines” do not think him a heretic is transparently sincere, but rests upon 
very bad canon law. St Thomas Aquinas formulated the Roman Catholic 
doctrine plainly enough, though he has often been strangely misread. He 
does excuse Jews and pagans, it is true, from the worst forms of 
religious coercion; though even these were to be dealt with very 
much as England (to her shame) dealt with Irish recusants in the bad 
old times. But a person once validly baptized is thenceforth (according 
to Aquinas) a member of the Catholic Church, and amenable to her 
fullest discipline. In such a man, the worst ignorance may for a while be 
excusable ; yet, when once the true doctrine has been duly explained to 
him, he must accept it on the authority of his teachers or undergo the 
extreme penalties due to pertinacious heresy. We emphasise these points 
in order to explain why even Dr Gairdner’s honest and laborious pleading 
leaves us unconverted. Firstly, he persists in identifying the Reformation 
ideal with what was only a temporary fashion, its technical doctrine of 
“justification”; yet Dr R. L. Poole wrote nearly thirty years ago, at the 
end of his J/lustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, “|W ycliffe| 
has not indeed the credit of having discovered the peculiar formula of 
‘justification by faith’ which to superficial readers appears to constitute 
the kernel of Reformation teaching; but he has dared to codify the laws 
which govern the moral world on the basis of the direct dependence of the 
individual man on God”; this anticipatory criticism would probably be 
endorsed by the majority of Dr Gairdner’s readers. Again, a second ex- 
planation of his attitude may be found in that comparative unfamiliarity 
with the ancien régime of pre-Reformation England which we have tried to 
emphasise above. But let us repeat that Dr Gairdner shows all his cards 
upon the table, and that, when all deductions have been made, we welcome 
this third volume as containing facts which he alone of living men could 
have given us. G. G. Coutron. 
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Idealism, Possible and Impossible—By Alice Blundell, formerly Lecturer 
in Philosophy at Bedford College, London.—London : Ouseley, 1911. 


Or the three essays here included it is the second, that on Optimism, which, 
by its greater scope and general interest, chiefly claims consideration. It 
presents from a rationalist standpoint, resembling in many respects that of 
Mr Bradley, the claims of pessimism as a philosophic system. 

The writer’s assertion that optimism “ tends unfailingly to life” would 
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for the pragmatist have its value as evidence for the philosophic truth of 
the theory. But the pragmatist position is at the outset doubly dis- 
allowed on the two grounds that “no kind or accumulation of reality can 
ever establish value”; and, conversely, that the validity of the ideals of 
optimism is powerless, except in the logical form, to establish their reality. 
Such logical satisfaction does not give to the hedonistic, esthetic, and ethical 
forms of the theory “ the very different satisfaction which is wanted.” 

In these three forms, then, the optimist theory is criticised and rejected. 
In the finite world, which is claimed as the proper area of investigation, 
the result of the inquiry leads in every instance to pessimism. But even 
if a reference to the Absolute could so change the balance of facts as to 
return a favourable answer, the total result would not necessarily be altered ; 
for the question at issue “ whether the world is worth while,” must for 
optimism receive its justifying answer from the finite. Hedonistic optim- 
ism, compelled by the “ thoroughly inconvenient facts” to claim no more 
than a balance of pleasure in the universe, fails to substantiate even this, 
whether the evidence be drawn from individual lives, where numerically 
“a generally painful life bids fair to be normal,” or from races, where 
“material progress seems to run a losing race with sensibility.” The 
possible alteration of the balance by death is conceded to this form of the 
theory, but the concession is afterwards on metaphysical grounds with- 
drawn. As for the Absolute standpoint in the connection, “ perhaps 
none is so religious as to found an optimism on the happiness of the 
Absolute.” 

Both hedonistic and esthetic optimism fail as philosophic systems 
because they cannot make room for the opposite principle. Pain and 
ugliness require apologies to the end. ‘Their necessity is at the most 
psychological. But it is the ethical optimist who makes the best and 
most various attempts at including the opposite and winning his case not 
in spite of it but with it. The close argument in this section is, I think, 
occasionally liable to the criticism that it is not so much a proof as a 
presentation of pessimism. But there is real service rendered by this 
marshalling of facts, many of them from that shrouded hinterland of 
experience which is too seldom allowed its due weight as evidence. The 
facts can be ignored, but not denied. ‘The ethical optimist is driven from 
his first line of defence—the justification of evil in the finite as unreal or 
as instrumental, or as contingent—by the counter-contention that there 
do exist certain positive, “ pure formations” of evil; that evil does not 
always involve good, whereas “ moral goodness is always a by-product of 
pain, only developed in conditions admitting at least of fear”; and that, 
if evil be contingent, the price of good, also contingent, is too high, “the 
evil road to good” too narrow for anything but sure success to justify. 
Then he falls back on the Absolute, only to be forced into a theory of 
akoNagia more fatal to him than to the hedonist. 

Let us concede to the writer, at this point, that axoXagia does con- 
front any theory which, while facing the facts, regards the Absolute as 
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outside the evil, transforming it to good for itself but not for the finite. 
The voice of perpetual accusation against this less than human justice, 
the note of Omar and of Shelley, is not stilled either by philosophic 
absolutism or by a religion that is dominantly transcendental. But the 
alternative, as expressed by immanence doctrines or by theories of atone- 
ment in the “religions of pity,” is, I would urge, too readily set aside on 
the unproved assumption that “the utter separateness of selves” from 
each other and from the Absolute makes such theories as impossible as 
they are illogical. Does not the whole argument depend on this very 
thing that is unproved—the separateness of selves? Two reinforcing 
arguments are adduced against atonement theories—that the suffering of 
the Absolute cannot equal the suffering of the finite, because for the former 
the whole of experience is present as “an insinuating context”; and that 
the voluntary character of the suffering must for the Absolute completely 
transform the experience. Granted, but do not these arguments furnish 
corollaries which give to optimism its surest stronghold? The insinuating 
context and the voluntary character of pain are potentially true, with their 
transforming power, for the finite also. 

Of the remaining essays, the first, entitled “ Analogies of Relativity,” 
is a brief exposition of the universality of the mental contribution to fact, 
and of the frequent falsification of judgment which occurs in every depart- 
ment of life through failure to give due recognition to this factor except 
in specialised areas. ‘The “ Recantation of Pericles,” the last essay, is an 
application of the writer’s political philosophy to the present-day situation 
in England, under the guise of Athenian politics in 427 n.c. The parallel 
is drawn with subtlety and force. The more trenchant criticisms of demo- 
cracy, the statements, ¢.g., that the individualism which it fosters is ‘the 
apotheosis of Bavaveia,” and that “the nominal equality of unequals is a 
stepping-stone to the real equality of insignificance,” will be admitted as 
applicable to the “ perverted types” by those who disallowed them in the 
case of true democracy. It is such perverted types that are sometimes 
responsible for sincere recantations. 

M. L. V. Huenes. 


Rinewoop, Hants, 
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